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Canterbury’s southern boundary (the Local 
Bodies Commission notwithstanding) is 
historically the Waitaki River. It has been 
so for long enough to ensure that whatever 
officialdom may say, people living north of 
the Waitaki will continue for years to come 
to regard themselves as Cantabrians, and 
those south of the river will remain firmly 
and patriotically Otago folk. There is a subtle 
difference, which becomes less subtle and 
more obvious as you go south or north from 
the river. But within Canterbury itself, there 
is an even more subtle division. That portion 
of the province which spreads southward 
from the Rangitata River is a region which 
differs quite distinctly from both the Can- 
terbury Plains and the hill and coastal 
country of North Canterbury. 

As far as the topography is concerned, as 
you drive south across the plains, you can 
see the hills beginning to creep down towards 
the coast, and the great plain already 
beginning to gather itself up into increasingly 
noticeable undulations, though, to be sure, 
these are not so much a growth of hills as 
a terracing of rivers. But after you cross the 
Rangitata River you begin to run over the 
toes of the steadily encroaching hills, which 
push the road ever closer to the coast. By 
the time that you’ve passed through Temuka 
and crossed the Opihi River, you become 
aware of the sea, out to your left. You don’t 
actually see it, at first, but the land to the 
east of the road is sinking away from you, 
down towards the coast, and there is that 
vast, bright emptiness of an ocean sky. And 
from around Washdyke you can see it at last, 
and you keep catching glimpses of it until 
you sweep up to the crest of the first ridge 
on the outskirts of Timaru. And there it is, 
a seemingly limitless expanse of ocean, 
though you don’t really notice that so much, 
for the eye is immediately captured by the 
neat, symmetrical curve of Caroline Bay. 

Thereafter you run quite close to the beach, 
though your view of it is continually inter- 
rupted by hill and hedge through Kingsdown 
and Pareora; and for a brief stretch between 
Pareora and Studholme Junction, you are in 
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fairly constant view of it, and continue to 
catch fleeting glimpses of it as you come down 
through Morven to Glenavy and the banks 
of the Waitaki River. 

Throughout this run, the hills rise at your 
right hand, gentle and rolling hills, mostly, 
but with the odd steep face and small streams 
brawling down to the sea, and hilltops 
sufficiently high above the road to remind 
you that westward there lies a mighty 
hinterland. In that direction, Mt Peel (1742 
metres) broods over the Rangitata Valley; 
Blue Mountain, to the south, above the 
Sherwood Downs, and a disorderly jumble 
of lesser peaks running down towards 
Timaru. And south of Timaru, coming down 
almost to the Waitaki mouth, is the Hunters 
Hills Range, grading down from 1598 metres 
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height at its northern end to a rather more 
manageable, less inhospitable series of ridges 
nearer to the coast. Between these ranges are 
wide complexes of interlocking spurs, 
through which rivers and tributary streams 
like the Hakataramea River have found their 
way. 

This is what most people would probably 
call the essential South Island, with ranges 
piled upon ranges, lifting ever higher until 
they culminate in that proud burst of glory, 
3763-metre Mt Cook, Aorangi (or, in the South 
Island dialect, Aoraki), the Cloud Piercer, the 
mighty peak from which this southern sector 
of the province takes its name. 

Yet Aorangi doesn’t reveal all of its secrets 
quite so readily. The Hunters Hill Range and 
the Kirkliston Range and the Dalgety and 
Rollesby Ranges do not, as a matter of fact, 
serve as a pedestal to support Mt Cook and 
its splendid companions. They themselves 
taper off and stand separated from that 
central massif by a quite vast upland basin, 
the famed Mackenzie Country, with its 
beautiful lakes and its parched tussock and 
snowgrass undulating plains. 

So if you approach Aorangi in a spirit of 
wonder, with an expectation of exciting 
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treasures of which you have never really been 
fully aware, you most assuredly will not be 
disappointed. In this capacious area of high 
hills, deep valleys, beautiful gorges and swift 
rivers — an area, be it known, slightly larger 
than the Canterbury Plains — you will find 
a wondrous variety of scenery, ranging 
through hamlets and towns drowsy with a 
weight of history; rolling acres of deliciously 
pastoral peace; skyborne, jagged, stupendous 
peaks from which the snow never departs; 
willow-shaded, gentle trout streams and 
awesome gorges; beach resorts, skifields, 
lakes, rivers; solitude or lively crowds — 
whatever your favoured condition for a 
memorable holiday might be. 

We shall begin our tour from Timaru, 
which is the region’s principal town and only 
city; and we shall work our way out from 
the centre of Timaru in a series of journeys 
which range from walks taking an hour or 
so from the heart of the city, through trips 
in different directions, north, north-west, 
west, south-west and south; and we shall 
include an exploration of Mt Cook and its 
Surrounding region. 

So come and explore, beginning with 
Timaru itself, the Gateway to Aorangi... 
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Introducing Timaru 


To Cantabrians, Timaru hardly 
needs any introduction. Most Otago 
people, also, would know it tolerably 
well. But just to help the visitor to 
get the most out of city sightseeing, 
a word or two of historical and 
geographical background could be 
desirable. 


Timaru was a name I knew from 
early childhood, long before I knew 
that it was a town. It used to figure 
in a rhyme we chanted, all of which 
I have now forgotten except for three 
words, supposed to be archetypal 
New Zealand provincial town names. 
We shouted them, at the end of the 
rhyme, with great gusto and glee — 
‘Oamaru, Timaru, Waipukurau!’ 
Waipukurau I was familiar with, 
because in those days I lived there. 
The other two names meant nothing 
to me, and I certainly never knew 
what any of the three words meant. 
Ultimately I went to school in 
Timaru, but I still had no inkling of 
the meaning of the name, or even any 
thought that it might have a mean- 
ing. Aname was a name was a name. 


Timaru’s name, I now know, has 
had various interpretations, the two 
front-runners being, in my opinion, 
“The Sheltering Cabbage Tree,” 
derived from “ti,” meaning “‘cabbage 
tree’ and “maru”’ which can be 
interpreted as “shelter;” and “Te 
Maru”, ‘‘the Place of Shelter,” which 
would have been my second choice. 
Cabbage trees grew about this place 
in some profusion, from accounts I 
have read, and there were few real 
shade trees along this coast at all. 
I suppose a cabbage tree could be 
regarded as a better shelter than 
noneat all. Yet I’m not sure now that 
the second translation isn’t more 
likely, after all. 


Mind you, before the mole which 


created Caroline Bay was built, there 
was precious little shelter for canoe 


voyagers along this coast. Yet whal- 
ers discovered that the slight projec- 
tion of a knob of land at Patiti Point 
was regarded by the whales as a 
shelter, to the extent that it was 
worth the whalers’ while to make it 
their shore base, and set up a trypot. 
So my money is on Te Maru as the 
original name, and Timaru as merely 
a corruption brought about by no 
more complicated cause than the 
whalers’ utter inability to pronounce 
a Maori name, and the early settlers’ 
almost equally profound inability to 
spell. 


There were Maori here from a very 
early date. Tamatea, the renowned 
Polynesian explorer, is believed to 
have been an early visitor but the 
first permanent settlers were prob- 
ably the Waitaha, who were semi- 
nomadic, following the moa on the 
plains, the birds in the bush and the 
fish in the sea, and cultivating land 
as time and season demanded. As 
they were gradually dispossessed of 
the more northerly regions by the 
Ngati Mamoe, they moved in great 
numbers to the Timaru area; and as 
the Ngati Mamoe were, in their turn, 
driven south by the Ngai Tahu, they 
again dispossessed the Waitaha of 
these rolling hills and sweeping 
beaches. It was not, evidently, a 
sudden, brutal conquest. Both people 
seem to have dwelt in caves some 
distance inland from where Timaru 
City now stands. 


THE EUROPEANS 


Timaru’s European chapter began in 
1837, when Joseph Price set up a 
whaling station at Patiti Point, on 
the southern side of the present city. 
This station was later dismantled 
and removed to Banks Peninsula. 


In 1852, the brothers R.H. and 
W.B.Rhodes bought a tract of land 
which they called The Levels, 
between the Opihi and Pareora 
Rivers, and later purchased another 
parcel of 126 acres on the southern 
side of a reserve which had been set 
aside for the building of a town, and 
this area they subdivided for settle- 
ment. The first immigrant settlers 
to arrive from England came on the 
ship Strathallan, and Timaru began 
to be a township. 


There were no port facilities, of 
course, such amenities being quite 
unnecessary for canoe-voyaging 
Maori, and not high on the priorities 
of hardy whalers. Visiting ships had 
to anchor out in the open roadstead, 
and wrecks were not infrequent, due 
to the violent squalls which often hit 
this unprotected coast, as well as to 
the powerful current which sweeps 
through the bight and can quarrel 
fiercely with wind and tide to create 
horrendous seas. It was, understand- 
ably, a fairly unpopular strip of coast 
with shipping companies, which 
tended to strangle the community’s 
growth, so that even after 15 years 
of settlement, the population re- 
mained at something under 2000. 


A harbour board was formed in 
1877, and began work on port facil- 
ities, building onto a groyne which 
an earlier body, the Timaru and 
Gladstone Board of Works, had 
completed some seven years earlier. 
As the mole which the harbour board 
now built thrust further out to sea, 
the strong current piled up sand on 
its northern side, and the handsome 
sweep of sandy beach known as 
Caroline Bay began to form. 


Timaru now began to grow. The 
hinterland was gradually settled, and 
it is interesting to note that sheep 
were by no means the only or even 
the main products in those early 
years. In the 1880s, wheat production 
was the predominant agricultural 
activity, and fast clipper ships used 
to crowd the wharves to load grain 
for England. 


Timaru 


POPULAR RESORT 


There were years of hardship, of 
course. But Timaru nevertheless 
expanded and, in general, prospered, 
not least because once the railway 
reached it, it became a popular resort. 

Timaru enjoys a moderate climate 
with temperatures ranging from 30 
degrees Celsius at the height of 
summer to an average of around 
eight to nine degrees Celsius in 
winter, for the most part without the 
hard frosts experienced by areas 
further from the sea; and it is not 
unknown for Timaru to have snow 
occasionally in winter. But the rest 
of Aorangi has a broad spectrum of 
what might be termed micro- 
climates, depending upon altitude, 
the degree of afforestation, the 
proximity of large lakes, and its 
relative position with regard to major 
mountain ranges. And this, in these 
days of almost universal tourism, is 
an asset, as far as Timaru is con- 
cerned, because it is a comfortable 
and convenient base, a mere hour or 
two of driving over excellent roads 
to most of the many attractions in 
the area. 

State Highway 1, sweeping down 
from the north, rolls into Timaru 
over a couple of switchback spurs 
which are actually massive prehis- 
toric lava flows from a fault near Mt. 
Horrible. You climb up Evans Street, 
which becomes Stafford Street as 
you near the top. Stafford Street, 
undulating over a couple more of 
these gigantic lava fingers, is the 
main business centre and shopping 
thoroughfare, a street with a very 
special character. 

For one thing it is, as I suggested, 
a roller-coaster of a street, plunging 
steeply down, zooming abruptly up, 
and starting down again to its 
intersection with George Street. 
Well, other New Zealand cities have 
steep main shopping streets. Auck- 
land has its Queen Street and 
Dunedin its Princes Street; and, 
perhaps the closest parallel, New 
Plymouth has its Devon Street 
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running parallel to the shoreline and 
at no very great distance from it. But 
only Timaru’s Stafford Street 
marches over the hill above its 
glorious bathing beach, holding upits 
hotels and rooming houses proudly 
high above the bay, a sweep of 
buildings with the solidly self- 
assured look of an English seaside 
resort. And, for all I know, Timaru’s 
Stafford Street may be unique in 
hiding behind its shops a little tree- 
lined terrace, with its secluded, 
delightfully situated homes, an oasis 
of domestic quiet in the midst of the 
clatter of commerce and the rumble 
and rattle of its wharves and railway 
marshalling yards. 

Actually, the accommodation 
houses begin to cluster well back 
along Evans Street, which is a very 
good thing, to my way of thinking, 
because they preserve a road front- 
age of more or less interesting but 
indubitably decorative and spick- 
and-span buildings along the way 
into the city; and, more importantly, 
it means that you can find an 
enormous range of accommodation 
within walking, viewing, sea-air- 
sniffing distance of that inviting and 
beautiful bay. So before we explore 
any further, let’s talk about Caroline 
Bay for a while. 


CAROLINE BAY 


As the mole grew, so did the beach; 
and as the beach grew, so did its 


reputation and popularity. The rail- 
way between Christchurch and 
Timaru, completed in 1876, came 
into town, its final mile sweeping 
around the head of the bay, giving 
ever-increasing crowds of holiday- 
makers their first glimpse of the 
sands and the safe, inviting sea. By 
1897 the cliffs were being cut back 
and trimmed to form paths above the 
growing expanse of sand, and soon 
trees were being planted. By the turn 
of the century, local bodies and 
societies and not a few individuals 
had united to provide bathing sheds 
— the gaily painted, wheeled 
“bathing machines” of Victorian 
times — walls, steps, seats, tea- 
rooms, lawns, shrubberies and 
gardens and, with money raised by 
public appeal, an ornate band 
rotunda, around and on which organ- 
ised activities on the bay could 
centre. On holidays and on summer 
evenings, the Garrison and Marine 
Bands provided music, and other 
musical and theatrical performances 
were given there. 


In 1937, the Sound Shell replaced 
the rotunda, serving much the same 
purpose, doing it better. Each year 
the Christmas Carnival draws huge 
crowds, for whom rock concerts, 
beauty contests and many other 
performances in the Sound Shell 
prove an irresistible attraction, 
together with sideshows and culmin- 
ating in a bonfire and fireworks on 
New Year’s Eve. 


A good preliminary to a holiday in 
Timaru is provided by a series of 
walks around the waterfront and 
through the streets of the main city. 
So, since Caroline Bay is the feature 


to which incoming eyes are inevit- 
ably attracted, let’s make our first 
exploratory excursion the famous 
and scenic Waterfront Walk. 


TIMARU: CITY WALKS 
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No 1: THE 
WATERFRONT WALK 


The Waterfront Walk begins at the 
Trypot, a cauldron in which whale 
blubber used to be boiled to extract 
the oil. You'll find this relic down in 
the bay. Go down the steps over the 
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railway at the north end of Stafford 
Street. It was near this trypot that 
the Weller Brothers of Sydney set up 
their whaling station during the 
years 1839 and 1840. Just think for 
a moment, as you touch it or look 
at it, that this was the time of the 
Treaty of Waitangi, of crinolines and 
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stovepipe toppers, of the England of 
Dickens and the whalers of Moby 
Dick and Captain Ahab. Whalers set 
out from this shore in long boats, oar- 
propelled, with hand-launched har- 
poons, into turbulent, treacherous 
waters, with an equally comfortless 
shore to return to after the chase. 
Then look about you. It considerably 
sharpens your perception of how far 
we've come, gives the lie to those who 
insist that we New Zealanders of 
European origins have no history, no 
traditions. A vast gulf of time and 
development separates us from the 
last day on which that old iron 
cauldron bubbled with smoking, 
pungent oil. 

Actually, the Wellers established 
a number of shore stations along this 
east coast, for here the whales came 
in large numbers to give birth to their 
young in the comparatively warm 
current which flows along this coast. 
As has been mentioned, there was 
no harbour along the South Canter- 
bury Bight worthy of the name; but 
neither was there a particularly 
strong surf on this steeply-shelving 
shore, so that it was not too difficult 
a matter to launch the whaleboats 
or land the carcasses of any whales 
which they managed to harpoon. But 
there were plenty of other difficul- 
ties, and just as Joseph Price had 
moved his shore station to Banks 
Peninsula, so, in 1840, did the 
Wellers gather up their gear and 
move, south in their case, to Otakou, 
on what is now known as the Otago 
Peninsula. They left behind a 
number of trypots and other junk — 
they were not a particularly tidy or 
caring race — of which this trypot 
is one. 

If you walk from this point in the 
general direction of the wharves, the 
path will bring you to the Sound 
Shell. It used to be overlooked by a 
piazza, a vantage point on the cliffs 
from which spectators could view the 
fun and games on the beach. This 
has now been replaced by tiered 
stadium seating. 


Willow Walk 


From the Sound Shell, the path takes 
on a different appearance, and is 
known as the Willow Walk, being 
shaded by attractive weeping will- 
ows. Originally this stretch was 
known as the Esplanade, and was 
flanked by a strip of lawn on which 
people used to picnic, and organise 
those jolly kind of running races 
which, though coldly ignored by the 
organisers of Olympic and Common- 
wealth Games, are great fun, includ- 
ing as they do sack races, three- 
legged races, egg-and-spoon races, 
pancake-tossing races and wheelbar- 
row races, for which anabolic ster- 
oids give no advantage, and which 
provide those of us who will never 
win gold, silver or bronze medals 
some testing and uproarious sport. 
The seaward side of this lawn was 
protected against the encroachment 
of the sand by a low stone wall. 
Swings and see-saws were installed 
for the children for further innocent 
merriment, though it is recorded 
that, in the days before World War 
I, they provoked a certain amount of 
acrimonious hoo-ha over whether or 
not children should be allowed to use 
them on Sundays. 


The path used to join the Marine 
Parade, which reached out along the 
length of the North Mole. Because 
the beach is the product of the mole, 
which diverts the ocean current and 
forces it to dump its load of sand, 
the bay has to be kept from silting 
up altogether by constant dredging. 
Even so, the sandy bottom keeps 
building up and the high water mark 
keeps moving eastward. In the course 
of time, therefore, lawns have been 
laid on the eastern side of the path, 
and there is now a considerable 
width of grass to cross before reach- 
ing the sandy beach. 


Continuing along Willow Walk, 
you come to a shelter housing a 
seven-metre, six-oared lifeboat, now 
honourably retired. It was imported 
from England by the Provincial 


Government in 1864, and was named 
Alexandra, after the Princess of 
Wales. Experienced boatmen were 
brought out from Deal, one of the 
English Channel Ports, to crew the 
lifeboat and, as a means of earning 
a living, to work at the landing 
service, transferring cargoes 
between the ships in the bay and the 
foreshore. The Alexandra was 
unsinkable, but prone to capsize 
rather too readily. In May 1882, when 
two ships, the Czty of Perth and the 
Benvenue were driven onto the rocks 
at the northern end of the bay and 
pounded to pieces, the Alexandra, 
performing her rescue mission, 
capsized three times, drowning nine 
people. 

In the 20 years between 1866 and 
1886, there were 28 strandings and 
wreckings, but once the harbour had 
been brought to an adequate state of 
development, there were no more 
such incidents, and no further need 
for a lifeboat. Thereafter, the 
Alexandra \eft her slipway only to 
take part in ceremonial processions, 
until a permanent housing was built 
for her, and she was put on perman- 
ent display beside the Willow Walk. 

There is another point of interest 
in this vicinity. Timaru, as has been 
related, was built on an outfanning 
of lava flows. In the cliff face behind 
the Alexandra, the solidified lava is 
exposed. (The proper name for it, 
incidentally, is dolerite, or basalt, or, 
in this particular region, where it has 
been extensively quarried and used 
for building material, Timaru Blue- 
stone). The basalt is well buried 
under an overburden of loess, a fine 
dust produced by the grinding of ice 
on the basement rock of the Southern 
Alps, and carried by wind, rain and 
rivers to settle like silt across the 
land, a process which is still going 
on. When you look at the thickness 
of that layer of loess, compressed into 
an almost cement-like hardness 
along the South Canterbury coastal 
cliff line, it is difficult to grasp the 
stupendous stretch of time that it 


Timaru 


took for this dust to accumulate in 
such depth. 


Landing Place 


The Waterfront Walk goes on from 
this point, underneath the Loop 
Road, and brings us next to the 
Landing Place, that original shin- 
gle beach in the inadequate cove that 
George Rhodes used as a beaching 
area. Where the reefs, which gave it 
a modicum of shelter, once dribbled 
out into the deep water, the bulk 
grain storage silos now stand. 

On the little cove’s foreshore, a 
landing service was established in 
the late 1850s by Captain H.Cain and 
Mr HJ.Le Cren. These two men 
replaced the whaleboats that the 
Rhodes brothers had been using, 
employing wooden surf boats which 
could carry up to ten tonnes of cargo. 
A capstan and cable system was 
installed to haul the boats up the 
skids, thereby achieving an astonish- 
ingly quick turnaround. Boats still 
occasionally capsized, spoiling or 
losing goods, but the service was still 
a vast improvement, and was in full 
and practical operation when the 
immigrant ship, Strathallan, arrived 
in 1859, and landed 120 English 
settlers and their belongings. 

I often think of those immigrants, 
and how their voyages must have 
consisted of a long string of anxieties, 
one desperate if-only after another; 
if only the children can get over their 
initial seasickness and survive the 
three-month journey; if only there 
are no Savages or wild animals at the 
end of the voyage; if only we can 
reach our destination without any 
more storms like the last one; if only 
we can get our possessions ashore 
in the madly-dancing surfboat with- 
out it capsizing and drowning us, or 
losing or clothing and furniture. 
With what a sigh of relief they must 
have found themselves once more on 
solid ground — and how it must have 
dawned on them, as the subsequent 
days went by, that there were still 
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seemingly insurmountable prob- 
lems. Where would they build? With 
what could they build? Could they 
get themselves adequately housed 
before the onset of winter, what with 
the need to establish a garden to 
supplement whatever food they 
might be able to buy from the local 
runholders? In places like Lyttelton 
and Christchurch it was bad enough, 
that race to get established before the 
first winter, but at least the Com- 
pany under whose auspices they 
came had prepared immigration 
barracks — a ready-made if tempor- 
ary roof over their heads. 


Customs House 


In 1864, the Provincial Government 
took over the landing service, and it 
became known, naturally, as the 
Government Landing Service. 
Timaru was declared a “legal quay 
or landing place” in 1861, and a man 
named Alexander Rose was 
appointed first Customs Agent. His 
first office was in Le Cren’s store — 
naturally enough, since Le Cren had 
built his store at the Landing Place. 
But eventually, in 1902, a rather 
grand Customs House was built, 
and our Waterfront Walk brings us 
to this next, on the corner of Strath- 
allan Street and Cains Terrace. It is 
described in the Cyclopedia of New 
Zealand, published around 1902-03, 
as ‘‘a handsome building in the 
Corinthian style of architecture. It 
stands on the corner of Strathallan 
Street, Cane’s (sic) Terrace and the 
railway, and cost about 2000 pounds. 
In addition to the offices of the 
landing waiter, it contains a long- 
room and a capacious strong-room.”’ 
It is indeed a handsome building, 
in creamy Oamaru stone, standing 
behind a simple wrought-iron fence 
and gate. Customs has since moved 
to the Government Life Building, and 
this little Corinthian gem is now the 
Old Customs House Restaurant. 
If we go on down Station Street, 
we will come to George Street, on 


which, if we cross over, we will find 
a plaque marking the site of Tima- 
ru’s first house, a simple hut built 
on the beach. There George Rhodes 
and his wife, Elizabeth, lived for a 
few months until a totara slab hut 
was ready for them at The Levels. 
The Levels hut still stands, pre- 
served by the Historic Places Trust, 
and may be seen on the road to 
Pleasant Point (see page 86). 

George Rhodes had first been 
brought to this district by a whaler 
named Samuel Williams, who 
wanted to show him what he himself 
considered to be good pastoral land. 
Perhaps Williams had at the back of 
his mind an idea that if the hinter- 
land hereabouts was populated by 
farmers, the chances of establishing 
a permanent whaling station on that 
hithertho lonely shore would be 
vastly enhanced. Men would stay 
and work where food supplies and 
other comforts were assured; and 
farming attracted shopkeepers, as 
whaling stations did not. 

Whatever the truth of that, when 
Samuel Williams returned to Timaru 
with his wife, Anne, the little wattle- 
and-daub cottage on the shore was 
standing empty, and Rhodes gave it 
to the couple, who thus became 
Timaru’s first citizens; and here in 
September 1857, Anne gave birth to 
a son, William, the first European 
child born in Timaru. As for the little 
cottage, it became a store, and then 
achieved added dignity as Timaru’s 
first licensed accommodation house, 
and even, for a time, served as Her 
Majesty's Customs Office. But it was 
demolished at last in 1872. 

Another building in the vicinity 
has been more fortunate. Just across 
Station Street, facing the railway, is 
a plain, sturdy bluestone store, 
erected perhaps about the time that 
the cottage was being demolished. A 
number of businessmen, one sup- 
poses in an effort to speed up delivery 
of shipments, established a second 
landing service at the foot of George 
Street, and this building served them 
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as a warehouse. Actually, they rather 
stole a march on the Government 
Landing Service, because their cargo 
boats were hauled to and from the 
ships out in the roadstead by cables 
attached to buoys, and boats being 
hauled in by means of a steam-driven 
capstan, and brought to the slipways 
as desired by the help of a crane and 
reels. An iron capstan still stands 
beside the store, which itself is 
unchanged except that is a little 
shorter than when it started life — 
and that alteration was made quite 
early in its career, when several 
metres had to be whittled off one end 
to make room for the railway station. 
A short distance from the store is 
a tall brick building, once the flour 
mill operated by the Evans Atlas 
Flour Milling Company Limited, a 
reminder of the time when Timaru 
was an important milling centre. 
Continuing our walk up Strath- 
allan Street we turn right, up The 
Terrace, a fairly steep climb. It 
passes the site of Timaru’s first 
lighthouse, built on the cliff-top, a 
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The old bluestone store and landing service building at the foot of George Street, Timaru. 


beacon which had somewhat un- 
satisfactory beginnings. The first 
shore-to-ship communication set up 
at Timaru was a simple flag- 
staff, which was fine in daylight, 
but no help at all in finding moorings 
at night. That particular problem 
was solved, whenever the necessity 
arose, by the simple and forth- 
right method of setting a tar barrel 
alight when a vessel was expected. 
In 1863, a “permanent” lighthouse 
was constructed, with two lanterns 
which, as it turned out, were not 
nearly so effective as the tar barrel. 
So, in 1878, a 12-metre wooden tower 
was fitted with a fixed lantern, 
which was improved by a kerosene 
lamp, which gave way to a gas 
beacon, which was eventually 
replaced by a flashing electric bea- 
con, which remained as the har- 
bour’s principal navigation light for 
some 92 years. It was moved toa new 
site, further up the bay, in Maori 
Park, where it still serves as a rear 
leading beacon to guide ships enter- 
ing port. 
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The Port 


From The Terrace we can cross over 
the railway to the Loop Road, obtain- 
ing on the way a good overview of 
the port, which a moment’s reflection 
will reveal to be a work of some 
magnitude and ingenuity. As we 
have seen, anchoring in the road- 
stead was fine, until any kind of a 
gale blew up, which was not infre- 
quently a very sudden occurrence. 
Then a ship could be wrenched from 
its moorings and quickly driven 
ashore and stranded or, as in the case 
of the Benvenue, wrecked completely. 
An attempt was made to provide 
some protection by building a groyne 
near the Landing Service in 1870. 
The results were discouraging, for it 
was quickly smashed by waves, and 
its very remnants buried under the 
drift of shingle. But the eternal 
cussedness of man would not allow 
the sea to have the last word. A 
harbour was wanted, and a harbour 
there would be. 


In 1878, work was commenced on 
a 100-metre breakwater near the 
Landing Place. It was built of con- 
crete block and loose rock, and by 
1885 it had vastly improved the 
safety of the anchorage. Indeed, by 
1880, a wharf had been built within 
its sheltering embrace, thrusting out 
at right angles to the mole. In 1886, 
a second wharf was operating in time 
to serve the new frozen-meat indus- 
try, and in that year the refrigerator 
ship Canterbury sailed from the port 
with 10,000 carcasses of prime 
Canterbury mutton. A year later, a 
second breakwater had been com- 
pleted — in fact, an extension of the 
first, running out from it at right 
angles to extend a protective, enclos- 
ing arm around the anchorage. 

The problems, however, were not 
yet all solved. A build-up of sand on 
the northern side, the same phen- 
omenon which was _ ultimately 
responsible for the creation of Car- 
oline Bay’s beautiful beach, began to 
thrust up dangerous sand banks in 


the anchorage itself, and a second 
mole had to be built north of the first 
one. It was this which kept the sand 
out of the anchorage, and resulted 
in the creation of the beach. 

Immediately, work began on mak- 
ing the beach, this new and unex- 
pected asset, into a place which the 
citizens could be proud of; and since 
the beginning of the second decade 
of this century, this work has been 
intensified. 

The planning of the artificial 
harbour was the work of Sir John 
Coode, an English civil engineer who 
also planned the Westport and Grey- 
mouth harbour works on the South 
Island’s west coast. 


Memorial Wall 


From the Loop Road we can walk 
back along a pathway which runs 
parallel to the Willow Walk, on the 
seaward side of that pleasant avenue; 
and along this path we find the 
Memorial Wall, erected in the 
1920s to commemorate the land and 
sea battles in which New Zealanders 
fought. In the vicinity is a sundial 
on which are recorded the names of 
New Zealand’s 11 Victoria Cross 
winners in that 1914-18 conflict. 

At the time of the Memorial Wall’s 
construction, it marked the high- 
water line, which will give you some 
idea of the rate of sand buildup in 
the bay over the past 60-odd years; 
for between the wall and the present 
high-water mark there is now a 
maze, a playground, a soccer field and 
about 200 metres of beach. 


Christmas Carnival 


I mentioned the annual Christmas 
Carnival. It is a loud, not to say 
raucous, period of rollicking fun, 
when the music is apt to throb out 
from the Sound Shell with an insist- 
ent beat. The young love it and the 
old, if they aren’t always enraptured 
by it, are tolerant, for after all, 
they've been hearing it for a good 
many years, now, and my own 


memory reaches back to a year when 
Allan Jones was Top o’ the Pops with 
The Donkey Serenade, which, in the 
hands of an enthusiastic dance band 
was as gloriously raucous as you 
could wish! 

So what happens to the money 
raised by that week of determined 
jollity? It is ploughed back into Bay 
amenities by the Caroline Bay Asso- 
ciation. Quite close to the Memorial 
Wall and the Sundial, for example, 
is the Community Lounge, provid- 
ing rooms for social gatherings, first 
aid and police. Earlier on this site 
were hot seawater baths, fed by 
water pumped in from the bay, 
heated by a high-pressure boiler and 
equipped with steam bath and mas- 
sage facilities, which gave to Timaru 
the additional attraction of a spa. For 
some reason, maybe a falling-off of 
custom, or perhaps because main- 
tenance was becoming too costly, the 
facility was demolished in the late 
1950s, having in its time added 
greatly to the attraction of Caroline 
Bay for people of all ages. 


Palliser Fountain 


The Palliser Fountain stands 
nearby, a drinking fountain which, 
I seem to recall, had four water jets 
and chained drinking cups. The 
public drinking fountain is an amen- 
ity which has now fallen out of 
favour, for obvious reasons, and 
communal drinking cups are so far 
beyond the pale, so archaic a barbar- 
ity, that if you want to find one, you'll 
have to go to the Pioneer Museum, 
or to some remote North African 
town like Timbuktu, where either 
their systems are equipped with 
bigger, fiercer antibodies than we 
possess, or they just don’t care. But 
forgive me if I breathe a nostalgic 
sigh for the lost pleasure of coming 
up from the sea, sun-dried and 
thirsty by the time we had crossed 
the sand, and squirting into our 
mouths a brief, refreshing jet before 
directing it with a practised thumb 
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onto other portions of each other’s 
anatomy. 

Here, too, are the tearooms. First 
built in 1906, extended in 1912, and 
completely rebuilt, bigger and better, 
in 1931, they share their site with 
a shop which opens on weekends and 
holidays. Off-season, the tearooms 
close, though if you have a group 
function, they are available for hire 
even then. 

And this seems to be an excellent 
place at which to terminate the 
Waterfront Walk, which should have 
occupied, delightfully, 40 minutes to 
an hour. 


No 2: THE COASTAL 
WALK 


If you are feeling energetic, and are 


wa well refreshed by a cup of tea at the 


tearooms (in season), and still have 
half an hour tg spare, you might like 
to continue your walk by doing the 
stretch known as the Coastal Walk, 
which goes in the opposite direction 
to the Waterfront Walk, northward 
up Caroline Bay. 

This way leads past the Aviary, 
a fascinating collection of exotic 
birds, quite recently provided by the 
indefatigable Caroline Bay Associa- 
tion. Past the aviary, heading 
towards the sea, you come to Bay 
Hall, built in the 1920s to replace 
an earlier pavilion, which was burnt 
down. In the 1930s the hall was 
extended and fitted with a sprung 
floor, which made it a very popular 
venue in a time when almost every- 
body used to go dancing. In front of 
it is the children’s paddling pool, a 
wonderfully imaginative design, 
with its arched bridge and its rocky 
island and miniature lighthouse; and 
also in this general area are the 
tennis courts, a playground and a 
mini-golf course, as well as the afore- 
mentioned maze, dodgems and picnic 
areas. 

From here, walk across the grass 
to the beach. There is a special fitness 
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trail in this area, and here, also, are 
the car park, bathing sheds and 
sports fields. You may also, if there 
is a reasonable breeze, see kites, 
including some very exotic and 
fanciful designs, being flown here- 
abouts, particularly, I think, in 
September-October when there are 
brisk seasonal winds; although, of 
course, on sunny, warm days when 
the hot air rises from the sands, and 
the cooler air off the water comes 
rushing inland, the conditions are 
ideal for kites, regardless of season. 

In holiday times the children flock 
to the sands to play, to enjoy safe 
swimming and to take part in sand- 
modelling competitions and treasure 
hunts. 

Heading northward, you soon 
come to the Benvenue Cliffs. 


Hereabouts it was, for many years, 
possible to see the rusting ribs of the 
wrecked Benvenue at low tide. Now 
they are well covered by sand, though 
pieces of iron from her skeleton, 
breaking away in the course of her 
long dissolution, can still be found. 
From the cliffs, the character of the 
shoreline changes. The Waimataitai 
Beach curves around northward, 
towards Dashing Rocks. 

A footbridge will take you over the 
railway, up to Maori Park lawn 
tennis courts, and on to that light- 
house which used to be on The 
Terrace and now stands in Maori 
Park. 

Once a native reserve, the park 
was purchased by the Borough 
Council in 1926 and developed as a 
recreational reserve. It now has an 
open-air swimming complex which 
includes an Olympic-sized pool, a 
learners’ pool, a paddling pool and a 


‘diving well. There is also a water 


slide. These amenities make it a very 
popular spot in the summer, espec- 
ially since there are also very good 
picnic areas. 


No 3: THE EARLY 
TIMARU WALK 


Of course, there’s more to Timaru 
than Caroline Bay. If you are inter- 
ested in the historical aspects of the 
city, you will find the Early Timaru 
Walk rewarding, richly so for the 
20 or so minutes that it will take. 
You begin your walk at the car 
park on the south-eastern corner of 
Stafford Street and George Street. 
Here, for over a century, stood the 
Club Hotel, built by Samuel Williams 
in 1860. He originally set up the 
Timaru Hotel on the foreshore, but 
in 1860 transferred his licence to a 
new, wooden hotel on this site. In 
1862 it was badly damaged by fire, 
but, nothing daunted, perhaps 
encouraged by the reliable thirst- 
iness of those hard-working pioneers, 


he rebuilt it and renamed it the Club 
Hotel. 

Fire, of course, was the great 
destroyer in those pioneering times, 
because buildings were mostly 
wooden and water supplies were 
uncertain. In Timaru, at that time, 
day-to-day water requirements had 
to be met with rain water, trapped 
in tanks and casks and, as the 
settlement grew, by wells dug to tap 
the many underground streams of 
the region. One of the earliest of these 
public wells was Flockton’s Well, 
sunk beside the Club Hotel. Citizens 
obtained water from this by means 
of a wooden windlass and buckets, 
though later on pumps were 
installed. 

In 1868, one hot afternoon in 
December, a furnishing warehouse 
caught fire, and a nor’west gale 
caught up the blaze, fanned it into 
an inferno and swept it up the 
western side of the main street. 
Nothing was spared. No fire-fighting 
appliances existed, and water was 
laboriously obtained with buckets 
and the odd pump; and none of these 
sources were handy. By evening the 
holocaust had leaped across George 
Street. Some 29 buildings were 
destroyed between Church Street 
and Woolcombe Street, including the 
Bank of New Zealand, the Timaru 
Herald office and the Post Office. The 
entire main business area was razed, 
including, of course, the Club Hotel. 

A lesser man than Williams might 
have been discouraged. Indeed, it 
must have been pure heartbreak for 
that small population, to see the 
labour of the years consumed in an 
afternoon. For those people, some- 
what isolated on that South Canter- 
bury shore, there was no question 
of giving up, however. Where could 
they have gone? All they could do was 
start all over again and, somehow, 
carry on. It wasn’t easy. It never is. 
But to Williams’s and the merchants’ 
difficulties was added the new build- 
ing requirement brought down by the 
authorities. To prevent a repetition, 
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the authorities decreed, all replace- 
ment and subsequent buildings must 
be of bluestone or brick. Williams, 
for his part, chose brick, and the fine 
new hotel which he built stood for 
more than a century. 

In lower George Street also was 
born the city’s pioneer newspaper, 
the Timaru Herald. It began life in 
1864, being printed on a small Albion 
handpress in the kitchen of a cottage 
in lower George Street. You can still 
see that press in the Pioneer Hall 
Museum, and marvel that on this 
was printed on eight-page weekly 
paper which very quickly became a 
twice-weekly publication. It became 
a daily in 1878. 

If you turn left out of George 
Street, up Stafford Street, you will 
presently come to the Gladstone 
Building, solidly dignified in blue- 
stone, originally the offices of the 
Timaru and Gladstone Board of 
Works, a title with an impressive 
Victorian ring to it, and one which, 
with the building, gave that body an 
air of dignity and consequence, which 
they believed was necessary to 
ensure that official bodies were 
accorded a proper respect. The 
Timaru and Gladstone Board of 
Works ... For me it conjures up a 
picture of solemnly responsible 
gentlemen seated about a mahogany 
table, guiding the destinies of a town, 
seeing to it that neither hours nor 
pennies were wasted, that resources 
were used to their utmost, without 
waste or prodigality. I can’t help but 
feel that names like Electricorp fail 
utterly to give the citizen the same 
feeling of confidence. Anyway, the 
building was later occupied by var- 
ious government departments, and is 
today protected by the Historic 
Places Trust. 


Theatre Royal 


On the other side of Stafford Street 
stands the Theatre Royal, which 
had a rather more prosaic beginning 
than its century-plus worth of thes- 
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pian glamour would lead you to 
suspect; for it began life as a stone 
store. It was not until 1877 that an 
architect, M. de H.Duval, approached 
it with a romantic eye and caused 
considerable reconstruction to be 
done; and 34 years later, further 
alterations were made. It now seats 
about 1000 people. 

The Theatre Royal has always 
been very much a community thea- 
tre, not the least notable of the 
performances for many years being 
the annual Gilbert and Sullivan or 
other light or comic operas performed 
by Timaru Boys’ (and, I understand, 
latterly, Timaru Girls’) High School. 
It was a pleasant old building when 
I knew it, with that special feeling, 
that air of being a place where 
magical things happened. And maybe 
they did. It is fascinating, for 
instance, to note that in 1938, 
Timaru Boys’ High School played 
HMS Pinafore, and the son of the 
Rector, one Gordon Tait, played the 
part of the First Sea Lord. Anda mere 
decade or two later, he became 
Britain’s First Sea Lord in actual 
fact! Anyway, the Theatre Royal 
always seemed to me to be what 
every theatre ought to be, a place 
quite unlike any other kind of build- 
ing or auditorium, giving you that 
feeling that the structure and the 
appointments and the very air within 
it have absorbed some of the glamour 
and enchantment of the productions 
it has housed. 


Borough Offices 


If you return up Stafford Street, and 
turn left into George Street, you come 
to the Borough Council offices, 
which were erected around 1912, 
when they were still building in the 
Edwardian mode. The original 
Borough offices were demolished in 
1939, and the site used for the 
Centennial Buildings, to mark New 
Zealand’s Centennial in 1940. But 
the 1912 edifice still stands where 
George Street runs into the triangle 


formed by Latter and Perth Streets, 
and becomes King George Place, 
named in honour of King George V’s 
coronation in 1911. Built of Oamaru 
stone in a remarkably restrained 
style for that self-confident era, it 
nevertheless has an air of official 
dignity, enhanced by the tower 
which was added over the western 
entrance by an architect who did not 
presume to crown the building with 
his own personal statement, but was 
content to keep a proper harmony by- 
designing the addition in the build- 
ing’s original style. Consequently, 
Timaru still possesses a municipal 
building which says something about 
the era in which it was built, and 
which, one hopes, will continue in 
the years to come to offer a measure 
of blessed relief from the puritanical 
severity of the late 20th century’s 
concrete-and-glass Developers’ 
Gothic. 

Adjoining is the old Public Library, 
now forming part of the Municipal 
Buildings complex. It was built with 
money provided by Andrew Car- 
negie, the American philanthropist, 
and was one of New Zealand’s first 
free libraries. 

We are now very close to the inner 
city, the business heart of Timaru, 
with which, in the short space of 30 
minutes, the Inner City Walk will 
improve your acquaintance. 


No 4: THE INNER CITY 
WALK 


After the fire of 1868, the Council 
wisely decreed that all buildings 
along the length of Stafford Street, 
and within the cluster of streets 
between North Street and Church 
Street, Perth and Sophia Street and 
the waterfront, must be of brick or 
stone. So it is that, although cities 
like Auckland, Wellington, Nelson 
and Christchurch had, for many 
years and, in some rare cases, still 
have, a residue of little wooden 
pioneer buildings sandwiched 


between their banks and insurance 
palaces, Timaru’s principal commer- 
cial thoroughfare has, from a very 
early time, been an unbroken sweep 
of stone and brick, mostly with 
plastered facades. 


Post Office 


This Inner City Walk may be deemed 
to start at the Post Office. Timaru’s 
first mail link with Christchurch 
was a fortnightly service established 
in 1858. Its frequency increased as 
Cobb and Co. coaches were enabled, 
by increasing freight and passenger 
demand, to run more often. And 
when the railway came through in 
1876, the daily post was well and 
truly established. Timaru actually 
possessed a Post Office with a 
telegraphic facility (a line to Christ- 
church) from 1865, but it was burnt 
down in the 1868 fire, and it was not 
until 1880 that a brick-and-concrete 
office was erected and opened for 
business on the corner of George 
Street and Sophia Street. It boasted 
a tower in which was a clock — 
chimeless, but who needed chimes 
when it dropped a noon timeball 
every day? Eventually, in 1913, the 
tower was extended, and chimes 
were installed; but in the 1930s, 
perhaps warned by the horrific 
earthquakes which devasated Mur- 
chison in 1929, and Napier and 
Hastings in 1931, the authorities 
came to regard the tower as an 
earthquake hazard, and it was de- 
molished, and the clock and chimes 
were installed in the new, stronger 
tower of the Municipal Buildings. 
The telephone service began in 
Timaru in 1885, (although the lines 
did not extend to the outlying town- 
ships until the early 1900s), and the 
telephone exchange was built beside 
the Post Office, with its main 
entrance in Sophia Street. 

Opposite the telephone exchange, 
a shopping arcade runs through to 
Stafford Street, and its Sophia Street 
entrance is the old Timaru Herald 
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office, established there in 1885. The 
South Canterbury Times was also 
published from this site between 
1887 and 1901, but since then, the 
Timaru Herald has been Timaru’s 
sole daily newspaper. 

Also on Sophia Street is Radio 
Caroline (3ZC Timaru) part of the 
Radio New Zealand network, which 
took over from the earlier 3XC, which 
first broadcast in 1949. 

On Post Office Triangle, at the 
intersection of Perth and Sophia 
Streets, stands a simple marble 
obelisk, a memorial to those who died 
when the Benvenue and the City of 
Perth were wrecked in 1882. Still, on 
14 May each year, the City Council 
places flowers on the memorial, 
marking the anniversary of Tima- 
ru’s worst and most poignant ship- 
ping tragedy. (There is, as few people 
seem to know, another, somewhat 
prosaic memento of that century-old 
disaster. Many of the gutter culverts 
in Timaru’s streets were made from 
hull plates of those and other 
wrecked ships.) 


Pioneer Hall Museum 


Overlooking Perth Street, on a 
hillside section given by Mr T.D. 
Burnett, is the Pioneer Hall 
Museum. This very modern, octag- 
onal structure, with its short, crown- 
ing spire, houses a fascinating col- 
lection, broad in scope, of the relics 
of a long South Canterbury history, 
including Maori artifacts, the detri- 
tus of a (happily) defunct whaling 
industry, the appurtenances to daily 
pioneer life, and a library of early 
newspapers and archival material. It 
is well worth your while to put aside 
an hour or so for a special visit. It 
is open every afternoon except Mon- 
day or Saturday, from 1.30 pm to 4 
pm. For paraplegics, or for anyone 
who finds climbing the steps from 
Perth Street trying, there is an 
alternative entrance from Church 
Street, which runs across the top of 
Perth Street. 
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St Mary’s Church 


In Church Street is the splendid 
church from which the street derives 
its name, the Parish Church of St 
Mary. The English immigrants who 
arrived in 1859 built, as one of their 
earliest projects, a little wooden 
Church of England, on a piece of land 
given by the Rhodes brothers on the 
corner of Church and Sophia Streets. 
It was not long, however, before the 
congregation outgrew the church, 
and, under the enthusiastic leader- 
ship of the Rev Henry Harper (a son 
of that indefatigable builder of the 
Christchurch Diocese, and first 
Anglican Bishop of Christchurch, 
Bishop Harper), a new, bigger church 
was planned, for which the found- 
ation stone was laid in 1880. 
Designed in the style of Gothic 
known as Early English, it was built 
of bluestone quarried at Kirby’s 


Quarry, Lower Douglas Street, and 
its interior finished beautifully in 
creamy Oamaru stone. The cruci- 
form building was later graced by a 
pinnacled tower, which was com- 
pleted in 1909. 


It truly is a beautiful church. 
Should you wish to see inside, 
Sunday service is the prime oppor- 
tunity, when choir and organ fill it 
with a kind of aura, and the ancient 
choreography of worship brings its 
formally ecclesiastical shapes and 
spaces to life. But if you can’t wait 
until Sunday, you can obtain a key 
from the Parish office in Church 
Street most weekdays, or from the 
Vicarage at other times. 

Church Street abuts onto Stafford 
Street opposite; and on the corner of 
Stafford and Strathallan Streets, you 
will see a statue erected to honour 
Bob Fitzsimmons, the only New 
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Zealander to become world heavy- 
weight boxing champion. Church 
Street itself has an earlier memorial 
to him at its intersection with Grey 
Street (see page 19). 


Stafford Street 


Stafford Street was named after 
Edward Stafford, a Scots/Irishman 
who was three times premier of New 
Zealand, the very first Premier to 
hold office for any length of time, 
which was no mean feat in those days 
of contentious scholar-politicians, 
and ministries made up of opinion- 
ated men who pulled each in his own 
direction, for his own province, and 
disagreed with everyone on almost 
everything else (Come to think of it, 
what has changed?) But there was 
one thing that Stafford was not. He 
was never, ever a citizen of Timaru. 
In fact, he was one of the earliest 
settlers of Nelson, as whose repre- 
sentative he went to Parliament. But 
he strongly opposed Provincial 
Government; and he fought hard to 
obtain for Timaru its own Board of 
Works, which at least partially freed 
it from a Canterbury Provincial 
Government which found it difficult 
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to perceive any other needs than 
those of Christchurch, a pheno- 
menon with which, as a Timaruvian 
friend recently remarked, is one with 
which, “‘on broader, national terms 
we are not unfamiliar with today.” 
In Stafford’s case, this piece of bread 
cast upon the political waters was 
not without its reward; for when 
Nelson forced his resignation from 
that seat in 1868, he was promptly 
elected unopposed as Member for 
Timaru. So perhaps, in a sense, he 
could be regarded as a citizen of 
Timaru after all. 

Timaru’s early streets, you might 
be interested to know, were curbed 
and channelled by the 1880s, and it 
was in Timaru, on these very streets, 
that New Zealand’s first four- 
wheeled motor vehicle operated, its 
engine fuelled by an “explosive 
mixture” blended by the local chem- 
ist. The proud owner-driver was one 
Cecil B.Wood. 

Electricity first lit the city’s streets 
from Christmas Eve, 1907. The 
power emanated from a coal-fired 
plant in Mill Street, which the 
Borough Council took over in 1915, 
by which time 125 kilometres of 
streets had been lit. Soon thereafter 
came power from Lake Coleridge. 


Soe a ee ee 
_Drives around T oe 


No.1: 
CITY 


More of the central city area can be 
seen if you care to take a 30-minute 
Central City Drive, starting from 
the Information Centre at the 
corner of Stafford and Sefton Streets, 
at the top of Bay Hill. 

Before you set off northward, step 
across the road to the Plane Table. 
On a clear day, Mt Cook is visible, 
rising in the V-shaped notch of the 


THE CENTRAL 


Tekapo Saddle. You can see the 
glistening snowfields of Mt Dobson, 
the tiny knob of Fox Peak, and the 
apparent table-top of Mt Hutt, three 
magnificent skifields, two of which 
you will be visiting on this explora- 
tion of Aorangi. 

Drive northward along Stafford 
Street, overlooking Caroline Bay, and 
travel two blocks to the Wai-iti Road 
turn-off. Follow Wai-iti Road past 
Beverley Hill, and on your right, in 
a beautiful garden shaded by English 
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trees, you'll see the red-tile roofed 
homestead named Aigantighe, a 
Gaelic name which means ‘Welcome 
to Our Home” and which, renowned 
for hospitality when the Grant 
family owned it, is now doubly 
welcoming, open to the public as an 
art gallery. It is well worth a visit 
for its displays of New Zealand and 
European painting. The great Goldie 
is well represented here, as is Fran- 
ces Hodgkins; and there are some fine 
van der Veldens and some of de 
Hooch’s works 

Drive down Le Cren Street, which 
runs southward from almost oppo- 
site Aigantighe, to Church Street 
corner, and turn right to see the 
Little Theatre and Playhouse, 
headquarters of the South Canter- 
bury Drama League, a pioneer in 
community drama in New Zealand, 
which has, since the late 1920s, 
gathered all of the various interested 
groups under its wing, to form and 
preserve a strong theatrical tradition 
in the Aorangi region. The Little 
Theatre seats 100 people, and has a 
lively programme of visiting and local 
production. 

Turning around and heading back 
eastward along Church Street, you 
pass the site of the home of that world 
heavyweight boxing champion, Bob 
Fitzsimmons (see page 17). Before he 
became world heavyweight cham- 
pion, he was the world middleweight 
champion from 1890 to 1897. He held 
the heavyweight title from 1897 to 
1899 after which he must have shed 
some weight, because he took the 
new light-heavyweight crown in 
1903. Bob Fitzsimmons was actually 
born in Cornwall, England, but he 
grew up in Timaru, and developed 
strength and physique in the family 
smithy in Stafford Street. (The forge, 
and the hammer he wielded, are in 
the Pioneer Museum). There is a 
plaque set at the corner of Church 
Street and Grey Road in his honour. 

Turn right, down Grey Road, and 
proceed for one block. It is along here 
that you will see the old Bluestone 
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House on the corner, built in 1878 
of basalt, and once the residence of 
headmasters of Main School. 

If you turn left into Arthur Street, 
you will pass, on your right, the one- 
time Timaru Technical High School, 
later to become Timaru College. 
Today it is the Aoraki Polytech, 
which runs a wide selection of ter- 
tiary education courses for part-time 
and full-time adult students. 

Cross over Theodosia Street, and 
on the corner of Arthur and Bank 
Streets is the Bank Street Mill, 
founded in 1885, and still producing 
high-quality blankets, rugs, coatings, 
worsted fabrics and upholstery 
materials, taking advantage of local 
wool in excellent supply, soft water 
and an export port. 

A turn left up Perth Street, past 
King George Place, then right, into 
Church Street, and you are back in 
Stafford Street. 


No. 2: THE OUTER CITY 


There is more to Timaru than its 
central area, of course. If you are keen 
to see beyond the “business heart”’, 
and are in the mood for a pleasant 
scenic drive, there is arun which will 
take you about 1% hours by car. (You 
could do it equally well on a bicycle 
and, although Timaru is not one of 
your billiard-table flat towns, the 
modern ten-speed can make light of 
its hills and dales; or you could do 
it, provided that you are fit enough 
and like walking, on foot, though that 
would take you the better part of a 
day by the time you’ve repeatedly 
stopped to examine and duly admire.) 

Again, the Information Centre is 
the starting point, turning left into 
Sefton Street, left again into Theo- 
dosia Street, almost immediately 
bearing left yet again, into Sophia 
Street. We will assume that you have 
already done the Inner City Walk, 
and have therefore already covered 
the Church, Sophia, Perth and 
George Street attractions, so we will 
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turn left into George Street and 
immediately right into Barnard 
Street, cross over Woolcombe Street 
and turn left into North Street. 

At this point, it might be of interest 
to know that Timaru was surveyed 
as two separate towns. When the 
Rhodes brothers developed their 
sheep station, The Levels, the land- 
ing place that served it attracted a 
number of people who saw the 
opportunity in the provision of 
services required to make the landing 
of stores and the loading of produce 
a viable proposition. Therefore a 
small village sprang up around the 
cove. The Provincial Government 
recognised the potential importance 
of this little settlement, and poked 
in importantly with plans to develop 
a town, as opposed to this rather 
haphazard and unofficial little set of 
enterprises. Their surveyor, Samuel 
Hewlings, planned the streets, the 
residential and commercial zones of 
what became known as Government 
Town. The streets were to be laid 
out more or less parallel with, and 
at right angles, to the shoreline. 
Meanwhile, the Rhodes brothers had 
bought the freehold of 51 hectares 
around their landing place, and their 
own surveyor, E.H.Lough, planned 
his village, taking into account the 
well-worn and frequented tracks 
which already wandered over the 
gullys and ridges. This village was 
called Rhodestown. 

The two areas competed bitterly 
until, in 1868, both were incorporated 
into one borough. North Street was 
the northern boundary of Govern- 
ment Town. 

The Court House, on your right 
(flanked, appropriately by the Police 
Station) was built in 1878, replacing 
an earlier building dating from 1864. 
Timaru has a -residential District 
Court Judge, and a High Court Judge 
sits three times a year. 

Turn right into Alexandra Square, 
intended by the planners of Govern- 
ment Town to be a market square. 
With the amalgamation with Rhodes- 


town, however, the business area 
consolidated about its present site, 
and in 1863, when the Prince of 
Wales (later Edward VII) married the 
beautiful Princess Alexandra, the 
square was named after her. There 
is a fountain here, presented by the 
Timaru Milling Company to cele- 
brate its centennial. I don’t find it 
particularly attractive since its 
design is based on that of a grain silo, 
but it was nevertheless a generous 
gesture. The Timaru Milling Com- 
pany itself has premises in Mill 
Street, to your left, by the railway. 
Originally called the Royal Flouring 
Mills, it was the first in New Zealand 
to use steel rollers. 

Bear left into Memorial Avenue, 
where the Boer War Memorial 
stands, a tribute to the South Can- 
terbury men who fell in that conflict; 
and at the far end, where the avenue 
abuts onto Queen Street, stands the 
Cenotaph commemorating the peo- 
ple of South Canterbury who died in 
the First and Second World Wars. 

On Queen Street is the Public 
Hospital. The first Timaru Hospital 
was a modest timber building on 
North Street, built in 1864. It was 
superseded by a larger stone hospital 
on the present site in 1870; and in 
1880 a third hospital was erected on 
the site, and has been enlarged and 
modernised over the years to form 
the present 330-bed complex. It sits 
on a corner of the Timaru Botanical 
Gardens, to which, in fact, it has 
wheelchair access, which makes it a 
pleasant place in which _ to 
convalesce. 


Botanical Gardens 


The Botanical Gardens include 
flowering shrubberies, rose gardens, 
spreading deciduous trees, glass- 
houses and fernery, duck ponds and 
an aviary. There is also a represent- 
ative grouping of native trees and 
shrubs, which is well worth a visit 
by anyone who is planning a native 
corner in their garden, and needs 
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some idea of the space and kind of 
situation the various species do well 
in. In mid-December there are Carols- 
by-Candlelight evenings around the 
Band Rotunda, in as idyllic a setting 
as you could wish for. There is, too, 
a statue of Robbie Burns (just to 
show the Otago-ites that there is as 
true an artistic appreciation in 
Sassenach Canterbury as in Scottish 
Otago), the gift of one James 
Craigie. 

From here, you can cut away 
eastward from the signposted Scenic 
Drive, to Patiti Point, where, at low 
tide, the exposed reef gives you an 
excellent appreciation of what the 
Timaru coastline looked like before 
the harbour was developed. Incident- 
ally, you may see in this vicinity 
surfers riding the combers between 
the rocks. Do NOT, however, be 
tempted to let the family out of the 
car and into the water for a quick 
dip. This South Beach stretch of 
coastline is far too dangerous for 
family bathing. 


Saltwater Creek Lagoon 


In this vicinity is the Caledonian 
Ground, from whose car park you 
can go down across the shingle by 
Saltwater Creek Lagoon (on 
which many water birds have their 
habitat) to the brown-and-white 
posts marking the start of the 
Timaru City Walkway which is 
really the Timaru South Walkway. 
A sandy track meanders beside the 
lagoon on the seaward side, coming 
presently to a safe crossing of the 
railway. There is a wooden foot- 
bridge across the lagoon, anda grassy 
path goes along the top of the 
stopbank. The lagoon serves as a 
training area for the Timaru Rowing 
Club, and the walkway ends close to 
the club’s headquarters on the Main 
South Road. From this vicinity you 
can see, away to the west, the 
Aorangi foothills, notched with a 
broad V, the Tekapo Saddle, framed 
in which, on a clear day (as we 
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discovered from the Plane Table) you 
can see Mt Cook’s treble peak. 

From the Botanical Gardens (if you 
don’t want to make the sea-shore- 
walkway detour), take the exit on 
Domain Avenue, from where the 
Scenic Drive runs into Craigie 
Avenue, named after James Craigie, 
who gave that Robert Burns statue, 
and who personally planted, and 
tended for some years, the trees 
which shade the avenue. 

By Anzac Square is the Century 
Pool, built on the site of an earlier 
public swimming baths which were 
opened to the public about the turn 
of the century. The rebuilding and 
provision of heating was completed 
in 1967, and in 1979 the new complex 
was roofed over to provide all-year 
swimming. The main pool measures 
32.3 metres, and there is a paddling 
pool for small children, where the 
water can be enjoyed in air- 
conditioned comfort on the coldest 
winter’s day. Anzac Square itself is 
a sports field. 

On the corner of Craigie Avenue 
and Napier Street is the Sacred 
Heart Basilica, built in 1911 to 
replace the earlier, wooden church, 
which was burnt down. The Basilica 
is a replica of the Basilica in Rome 
— not the Eternal City, but Rome, 
Nevada. 

At North Street, turn left into this 
longest street in Timaru. It was 
along North Street that many of the 
earliest homes in Timaru were built, 
and one quite early dwelling, a 
substantial, two-storeyed brick 
house, stands opposite Main School. 
It dates from 1874. 


Historic Homes 


The second street leading off to the 
right after you turn into North Street 
is Lisava Avenue, a somewhat grand- 
iose name, you might think, for such 
a short, blind street. But the name 
comes from a rather grand residence, 
once the home of Thomas O’Driscoll, 
mine host of the Hibernian Hotel. He 
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named the house Lisava after his 
Irish home. This house, incidentally, 
is of brick and plaster, which 
reminds me that, contrary to the 
practice of many pioneers, who built 
in wood because it was in plentiful 
supply, an extraordinary number of 
early Timaruvians built substan- 
tially in brick. The reason is that the 
clay in the vicinity makes particu- 
larly good bricks, and was found to 
be in plentiful supply, easily 
obtained. This ensured that for many 
years, brick was the cheapest build- 
ing material available. 

On the corner of North Street and 
Wilson Street there is another two- 
storeyed home which is of interest 
for the material used in its construc- 
tion. It was built by one of Timaru’s 
pioneer contractors, one Frank Pal- 
liser. Around the turn of the century, 
Palliser and his sons invented a 
hollow brick, made from a mix of 
locally quarried materials. Light and 
durable, it gained deserved popular- 
ity — half a century before concrete 
building blocks became popular. He 
called his home Saltburn House, 
not because of the salt-laden gales 
which is not infrequently romped in 
from the Pacific Ocean, but after a 
seaside village in Yorkshire, from 
which he had come to New Zealand. 


Boys’ High School 


In 1880, Timaru High School was 
opened a long block south of North 
Street, on the corner of Cain and 
Hassal Streets. In 1898, after a fire 
had seriously damaged the school 
building, the boys’ and girls’ high 
schools were separated, and in 1913, 
Timaru Boys’ High School moved 
to a site on North Street, bounded 
by Oxford and Raymond Streets, 
around which, when I was a boarder 
there, we used to take a _ before- 
breakfast run, followed by a cold 
shower, winter and summer. (I don’t 
remember whether the showers were 
deliberately frigid as part of the 
spartan ideas of the time concerning 


boys’ upbringing, or because I, as a 
relatively insignificant fourth former 
could never get near them till the 
larger lads of the fifth, and the 
shining, god-like beings of the sixth 
had finished with the available hot 
water!) There is a very fine Memorial 
Library there, built as a memorial to 
Old Boys who lost their lives in the 
Great War, and has subsequently 
served as a memorial to those who 
died in the Second World War. 
Amongst the trophies held there are 
the medals won by old boy Jack 
Lovelock, who won the 1500-metre 
gold medal at the Berlin Olympics 
in 1936, with a record run of 3 
minutes, 47.8 seconds. In the school 
grounds is the Lovelock Oak, which 
he presented to the school after that 
famous victory. The Memorial 
Library has a fine plaster-cast repro- 
duction of part of the Parthenon 
Frieze, showing young Greek war- 
riors on horseback. 


Centennial Park 


Turning right at the end of North 
Street, into Otipua Road, you come 
presently to the fine bluestone 
Bowker Gateway to the 52-hect- 
are Centennial Park, a’ memorial 
to a prominent citizen, Charles 
Bowker, whose son gave a parcel of 
land to provide access to the park. 
Centennial Park was originally 
harbour board land, being the access 
way to King’s Quarry, from which 
stone was taken for harbour exten- 
sion work. 

To take the Centennial Park 
Walkway, you descend by the zig- 
zag path, which goes down into the 
old quarry. From here, a tramway 
used to run down Quarry Road, 
Otipua Road and James Street, 
passing beneath the railway line and 
thence around South Beach to where 
the mole was gradually reaching out 
to sea. The line was taken up as 
recently as 1958. 

In the days when the mole was still 
being built, the supply of stone in the 


original quarry was used up, and a 
new quarry was opened about 1.5 
kilometres further up the valley. The 
tramway was extended, and a 
wooden bridge constructed to carry 
it across Otipua Creek. It is the piling 
of this bridge which now supports 
the footbridge at the end of the 
Centennial Park Walkway. 

Centennial Park attracts many 
walkers and is a favourite course for 
joggers; and for those who prefer to 
travel by car, there is a good road. 
This excellent park also provides a 
venue for BMX cycling and horse 
riding. 

The area is geologically interest- 
ing, particularly along the Walkway, 
which curves around a rock-face of 
basalt, part of a lava flow which ran 
down to the coast from a fault near 
Mt Horrible. In human terms, that 
eruption occurred so long ago that 
it seems almost an irrelevance in this 
countryside of gentle hills and the 
geometrical order of roads and dwel- 
lings; but if you study the rock, you 
can still find the rising progression 
of bubbles where gases rose up, 
trying to escape from the slowly 
congealing molten lava; and the clay 
beneath the rock is baked brick red. 
Looking at this evidence, it is sud- 
denly all too easy to picture that 
inexorable advance of liquified rock, 
and all that sulphurous heat and 
unstoppable destruction as it 
advanced. It did indeed destroy life. 
What plant life it bulldozed aside, 
what streams it may have diverted 
from their courses, what peaceful, 
bird-haunted glades it might have 
razed in fiery torment, we cannot 
really know. But in 1889, when 
quarrying for stone to build the north 
mole, workmen uncovered the bones 
of moa, 23 metres beneath the ground 
surface, baked in clay and sealed, 
entombed, beneath that field of 
solidified lava. 

The Walkway crosses over Clare- 
mont Road, climbs a hillside at Fyfe’s 
Quarry and finishes at Glen-iti 
School. 


Timaru 


Glen-iti 


Glen-iti was originally a small 
country village with a cluster of 
cottages, a school (opened in 1897), 
a store and a blacksmith’s shop. The 
little school was built, of course, of 
bluestone, which must have given it 
an air of consequence quite astonish- 
ing in such a small hamlet. Not, of 
course, that it was always as large 
as it is now. It was extended in 1929. 
But there was, standing close by, a 
small stone library, a surprising 
addition in a pioneer village; and 
today, school and library house the 
South Canterbury Arts Society. 
The Glen-iti School occupies new 
buildings close by. If you are driving, 
and wish to drop off a party to take 
the Centennial Park Walkway, you 
should continue up Otipua Road, 
Wai-iti Road and Centennial Road, to 
pick them up at Glen-iti School. 


The Scenic Drive takes you a little 
way up Glen-iti Road, turns right into 
Birch Street, right again into Macau- 
lay Street, right again down Mount- 
ain View Road, a quick right and left 
into Wai-iti Road and down Konini 
Street, left along Pukatea Street, 
which crosses over Barnes Street and 
becomes, briefly, Puriri Street. Turn 
left at its end into Kauri Street and 
turn right, back onto Wai-iti Road. 
This circuit will take you through 
some of the most pleasant residential 
streets in Timaru. 


A couple of blocks down Wai-iti 
Road, where Kiwi Drive joins it on 
your right, is West End Park, 
originally called Oldway Park, and 
once the site of the Timaru Agricul- 
tural and Pastoral Showgrounds. It 
now contains an adventure play- 
ground, croquet green, community 
hall and tennis courts. It ceased to 
be the A and P Showgrounds in 1897, 
presumably because the growing 
town isolated it more from the 
farmlands, and made it difficult and 
undesirable to drive and display 
livestock in this neighbourhood. The 
A and P Society found a new venue 
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at Smithfield, on the northern 
approach to the city. 

Across the road from the park is 
now a suburban shopping complex, 
which sits across a site which was 
once the gateway to the home of an 
early surveyor, H.J.Sealy, who cer- 
tainly had an eye for a pleasant 
prospect. He built himself a two- 
storeyed concrete home in 1875, a 
grand old house, later purchased by 
H.J. Le Cren. It was Le Cren who 
gave it its name, Craighead, after 
a castle in Forfarshire. It became a 
private boarding and day school for 
girls in 1911, which became part of 
the educational system of the Angli- 
can Diocese of Christchurch, in 1927. 
Craighead was integrated into the 
State system in 1982. It has, over the 
years, been enlarged, with added 
buildings. 

You turn off Wai-iti Road, left into 
Park Lane which, like its London 


counterpart, became one of the more 


prestigious residential areas in 
Timaru. Here, as might be expected, 
was built The Croft, a magnificent 
home set amongst trees of great age. 
It was the home of a land agent, Mr. 
R.L. Orbell, from 1907 to the mid 
1930s. In 1947 it was purchased by 
Mr J.W. (Hamish) Grant, the gentle- 
man who presented the Aigantighe 
Art Gallery to the city. In 1968, he 
bequeathed The Croft, with its two 
hectares of trees, lawns and gardens, 
to the Presbyterian Social Services 
Association, who developed it as the 
Lorna and Hamish Grant Even- 
tide Home, opened in 1980. 

If you turn left at the top of Park 
Lane, into Douglas Street, the way 
will take you past the Highfield 
Golf Course. It is a challenging 
course, scenically attractive. It has 
a well-equipped clubhouse, and vis- 
itors are welcome and can, by 
arrangement, play in the club’s 
weekly competitions. Highfield 
Course green fees are reasonable, and 
the course itself is an 18-hole, par 70 
course, dotted with clumps of trees 
and undulating over a hill-face site. 


Aorangi Stadium 


Turn left into Lindus Street and 
immediately right into Orbell Street, 
then right again into Morgans Road. 
On your left you will see the Aorangi 
Stadium, opened in 1974, a multi- 
purpose stadium seating 1000 spec- 
tators. Here gymnastics, badminton, 
basketball, table tennis, boxing, 
indoor bowls and a wide variety of 
other sports are played. The stadium 
is in the grounds of Aorangi Park, 
a principal venue for outdoor sports, 
including a sports centre to facilitate 
cricket, netball, soccer, bowls and 
tennis. 


Morgans Road runs onto Pages 
Road. If you turn right you will 
obtain, between Morgans Road and 
Glamis Street, a panoramic view of 
the high country from Burkes Pass 
and the Tekapo Saddle in the south, 
all the way up to Mt Hutt, and the 
ranges north of the Rakaia River. If 
the day is particularly clear, you will 
even see Christchurch’s Port Hills, 
those isolated Banks Peninsula 
heights, to the north-east,* 160 
kilometres distant. 

On past Glamis Street is the 
appropriately-named Mountain 
View High School which was 
opened in 1983, replacing Timaru 
College. An interesting experiment, 
the new school is one of the Educa- 
tion Department’s Whanau Plan 
establishment. ‘“‘Whanau”’ is the 
Maori name for the extended family, 
and Mountain View High School, as 
the description suggests, provides all 
facilities for family involvement in 
the education process. 

Further along Pages Road, about 
where it takes a bend and becomes 
the Old North Road, stands The 
Grange, another of Timaru’s stately 
homes, designed by M. de H.Duval 
for one T.W.Hall. In 1883, a retired 
runholder, William Grant, pur- 
chased it and lived in it for some 
years. It was eventually converted by 
the South Canterbury Hospital 
Board into a home for the elderly. 


Major reconstruction work by the Historic Places Trust ts restoring the original cottage at | 
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Originally called Elloughton Grange, 
it is now known simply as The 
Grange, a delightful residence for the 
ageing, with its lawns and gardens 
and trees. 

Old North Road, incidentally, was 
the original route taken by horse- and 
ox-drawn vehicles, offering as it did 
a more or less stable all-weather 
route, avoiding the swamps and 
coastal lagoons at Waimataitai and 
Washdyke. It is interesting to reflect 
that many of New Zealand’s country 
roads, undulating and winding as 
they do over the lower slopes of 
interlocking spurs, were originally 
tracks chosen by carters and coach 
services for the same reason. On 
main trunk routes, many of the 
twists and turns have now been 
straightened out to cope with today’s 
high-speed traffic, though in both the 
North and South Islands there are 
still major provincial routes which 
have odd stretches following more or 
less closely the old coach routes 
around hill faces above the once 
swampy valleys and hollows. 


Washdyke 


You can follow the Old North Road 
out to Washdyke (see page 34) if 
you feel so inclined, though this is 
largely an industrial area, now. In 
a way it always was, for Washdyke 
Creek gets its name from the Rhodes 
Brothers, who built hereabouts a 
dam which, in their own North 
Country dialect they called a ‘dike’, 
forming a pool in which they could 
wash their sheep before shearing. 
Later on, the same pool was used for 
wool scouring. The brothers estab- 
lished a boiling-down works nearby, 
in 1869, and a small settlement 
sprang up, housing their workers, 
and tradespeople to service them. 
Washdyke Lagoon is interest- 


ing for its bird life, including red and’ 


black-billed gulls, (tarapunga), black- 
backed gulls (karoro), shags, petrels, 
terns and, later settlers, the spur- 
winged plover, welcome swallow and 


Timaru 


black-fronted dotterel. Nearby, at 
Seadown, the famous New Zealand 
racehorse, Phar Lap, was born. 

The large factory complex on the 
lagoon side of the railway is the 
Smithfield Freezing Works. The 
block of land on which it stands was 
purchased by the South Canterbury 
Freezing Company just over 100 
years ago. They built freezing works, 
and their first shipment of frozen 
mutton, 10,000 carcasses, was car- 
ried by the ship Canterbury, with its 
primitive refrigeration machinery, in 
January, 1886. 

If you don’t want to make the 
Washdyke detour, simply turn right, 
off the Old North Road, and go down 
Jellicoe Street, turning right again 
into Evans Street opposite the 
Showgrounds. The A and P Show 
is held in late November each year, 
and is regarded by Timaruvians and 
the country populace as a gala 
weekend. 

Close by the Showgrounds, look 
out for Pacific Street, a blind street 
which takes you to Dashing Rocks, 
the end of an ancient lava flow, which 
continues to defy the encroaching 
sea, and the sea endeavours to 
outflank it by gnawing away at the 
clay cliffs adjacent. Here, in 1970, a 
flashing light navigational beacon 
was installed when the Terrace 
Lighthouse ceased operating. It was 
hereabouts that Bishop Selwyn met 
Chief Te Rehu of Temuka, who had 
a hut here, this being a Maori fishing 
ground. 

Evans Street, as it happens, was 
named after William Evans, who was 
not a Welshman, as you might expect 
from the name, but a great, strapping 
Irishman, who settled here in 1875, 
and became Managing Director of the 
Atlas Flour and Oatmeal Company. 

Evans Street takes a sharpish bend 
to the left at the corner of Ashbury 
Park, which was originally a 35- 
hectare property on which Timaru’s 
first beachmaster, Belfield Wool- 
combe, built his house, from which 
the park is named. He was a man 
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of some importance, and probably a 
very busy one, being also registrar, 
coroner and magistrate. 

Opposite Ashbury Park, on the 
Hobbs Street corner, is one of the 
oldest houses in Timaru, a cob 
cottage, which is to say, a cottage of 
rammed earth. Its front rooms date 
from the late 1850s. One of its earliest 
occupants was Mr E.A.Lough, Tima- 
ru’s first Town Clerk; and Hobbs 
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Street is named after another long- 
term resident of the old cottage, Mr 
W.A.Hobbs, a tailor. 

From this point, if you care to drive 
on, past Maori Park Swimming 
Pool, you will come to the northern 
end of Caroline Bay, where there are 
car parks and picnic areas — an ideal 
place to end the drive, perhaps, with 
a cuppa and a swim in the Bay. 


GETTING THERE 

By Air 

Air New Zealand operates twice daily 
flights between Timaru and Wellington and 
all points north. Smaller aircraft services 


from Timaru link with Air NZ and Ansett 
NZ flights from Christchurch. 


By Rail 

New Zealand Railways operate a daily 
Christchurch to Invercargill rail service 
which serves Timaru. Trains leave Christ- 
church at 8.50 am, arriving Timaru at 10.55 
pm. The train from Invercargill arrives 
Timaru at 4.16 pm and gets to Christchurch. 
at 6.20 pm. Book at your nearest Railway 
Booking Office or InterCity Travel Centre. 
There is a special day excursion fare from 
Christchurch. 


By Road 
Railways Road Services (InterCity), Ph 
799-020, Mount Cook Line (Ph 790-690) and 
Newmans Coachlines (Ph 795-641), all 
provide regular services from Christchurch 
to Timaru. 


GETTING ABOUT 


City Bus Service 


Operates 5 days per week. No scheduled 
timetable service weekends or statutory 
holidays. 


Rental Cars 


Avis, 11 Sophia St. Ph 86-240 or 61-957. 
Hertz, 56 Theodosia St. Ph 45-199 or 88- 
661. 

Rental Vehicles Ltd, 37 Sophia St. Ph 47- 
179. 


Taxis 
Timaru Taxis, Cains Tce. Ph 43-063. 


ACCOMMODATION 


As you might expect in a holiday city, there 
is a wide range of accommodation available 
in Timaru. You can obtain full details from 
the various accommodation guides, or from 
the Aorangi Public Relations Association 
Information Office, cnr Stafford and Sefton 
Sts. (Ph 86-163); or you might like to consider 
the following possibilities: 


Hotels 


Grosvenor Hotel, Cains Tce. Ph 83-129. 
Trailways Motor Inn, 16-22 Evans St. Ph 
84-049. 

Hydro Grand Hotel, 360 Stafford St Nth. 
Ph 47-059. 


Guest Houses. 


Jan’s Place, 4a Rose St. Ph 84-589. 
Seaview Private Hotel (does take some 
guests, but is mostly given over to permanent 
residents), 362 Stafford St Nth. Ph 43-617. 


Bed-and-Breakfast Hotels 


Accommodation on a full board basis can be 
obtained by special arrangement at the 
Dominion Hotel, 334 Stafford St (Ph 86- 
109) and Queen’s Hotel, 2 Barnard St (Ph 
80-005). The Hibernian has a Cobb and Co 
Restaurant, open continuously from 7.30 am 
to 10 pm, 7 days. (See “Food” page 28.) 


Motels 


There is a wide range of motels in Timaru, 
too many to list here. When looking up details 
in the AA or Jason’s Guides, or the New 
Zealand Accommodation Guide published by 
the New Zealand Tourist and Publicity 
Department, it may be as well to decide first 
of all whether you prefer to be close to 
Caroline Bay (Stafford Street motels offer 
some of the best views), or prefer a quiet 
residential area off the main through-route. 
The Aorangi Public Relations Association 
office, cnr Stafford and Sefton Sts (P.O. Box 
194, Ph 86-163) can advise you. 
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Motor Camps 


Selwyn Holiday Camp Selwyn St, north 
end of Timaru, within easy walking distance 
of Caroline Bay. Also has tourist flats, 
cottages, cabins, on-site caravans a family spa 
pool, children’s playground and TV lounge. 
Ph 47-690. 

Glenmark Motor Camp Beaconsfield Rd, 
south end of Timaru. Also has cabins, and 
on-site caravans, a children’s play area, 
filtered swimming pool, paddling pools and 
TV lounge. Ph 43-682. 


Youth Hostel 


The Youth Hostel is at 14-16 Elizabeth St. 
Ph 84-685. 


ANNUAL EVENTS 


Some annual events to take into account 
when planning your holiday: 


A & P Show, Show Weekend: Late 
November. Showgrounds on corner of Hilton 
Highway and Bridge St. between SH 1 north 
of town, and railway. See page 25. 

Benson and Hedges Car Racing: Levels 
Raceway, SH 1, north of city. For dates, call 
South Canterbury Car Club (Ph 88-321), or 
check with the Timaru Herald, or Radio 
Caroline (Ph 86-062). 

Caroline Bay Carnival: Boxing Day into 
New Year, 2 weeks. 

Yachting at New Year: For actual dates 
enquire from the Timaru Yachting and 
Powerboat Club, c/o W.Frater, 12 Moore St, 
P.O.Box 93. Ph 80-363. 


ART GALLERY 


Aigantighe Art Gallery, 49 Wai-iti Rd. 
Open Tues-Fri, 11 am-4.30 pm, weekends, 
2 pm-4.30 pm. Closed Mon. Ph 47-521. See 
page 19. 


BEACH 


Caroline Bay: Sandy beach, safe swimming, 
picnic areas, tennis courts, Sound Shell, 
diving raft, bathing sheds, stadium, child- 
ren’s playground and paddling pooi. 
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CAR PARKING 


Above Stafford Mall, with entrance from The 
Terrace. Metred parking in central city. 
Large, free car parks at all suburban shopping 
centres. 


CHURCH SERVICES 


For details of service times and church 
locations, see the Saturday issue of the 
Timaru Herald. 


CINEMA 
Majestic Theatre, Stafford St. Ph 88-913. 


CRECHES 


Plunket/Karitane Family Unit, 3 Dee St, 
Wed 1 pm-3.30 pm. 

Marchwiel Child Care Centre, cnr Cross 
and Andrew Sts., Mon-Fri. Ph 86-985. 
North Haven Child Care. Ph 44-450. 


EMERGENCY SERVICES 


Fire, Police, Ambulance: 
Dial 111. 

Breakdown: 
Cassidy Motors Ltd, Ph 88-023 or 45-439. 
AH 80-906. 

Dentist: Ph Hospital, 43-089. 

Doctor: Ph 43-089 

Traffic: Ph 86-059 

Urgent Medicine: Consult pharmacy 
windows, or Ph 17. 


FACTORY TOURS 


Dominion Breweries. 10.30 am and 2.30 
pm. It is best to telephone first, particularly 
if you have a large party. Other times by 
arrangement. Ph 82-059. See page 


FOOD 


Some motels offer frozen dinners which you 
heat and eat. But if your taste runs more 
to eating out, Timaru offers an all-embracing 
range, from formal dining to casual take- 
away. In this selection, restaurants suitable 


for families with small budgets and large 
appetites are indicated by an asterisk. 

If you wish to dine in style, the Grosvenor 

Hotel (Ph 83-129) in Cains Terrace would 
be my choice. The Boathouse, 335 Stafford 
St (Ph 83-981 or 83-793), has a very select 
cuisine including some fairly exotic seafood 
dishes, and is open from 6 pm. 
*The Coachman, Hydro Grand Hotel, 360 
Stafford St (Ph 47-059) offers lunches 12 
noon-1.30 pm, dinner 6.15 pm-9 pm. *Cobb 
& Co, 4 Latter St (Hibernian Hotel), contin- 
uous service from 7.30 am to 10 pm, 7 days. 

Other restaurants to consider are 
George’s, 247 Stafford St (Ph 86-399;), 
*Dusty Miller Restaurant, Northtown 
Tavern, 18a Hobbs St (Ph 80-065), The 
Treasury, 129 Stafford St (Ph 89-563), 7 
days; *Trailways, 16-22 Evans St (Ph 84- 
049) and Richard Pearse Restaurant, The 
Tavern, Le Cren Street (Ph 43-566). 

There are some excellent BYO restaurants, 
including The Bunch of Grapes, Variety 
Lane (Ph 80-329), The Old Customhouse, 
Strathallan St, lunches Tue-Fri, evening 
dining Wed-Sat, reservations essential (Ph 
45-529) and The Pizza House, 113 Evans 
St (Ph 80-269). 

If you’ve a fondness for ethnic foods, there 
are two Chinese restaurants: The Golden 
Palace, BYO, 86 Evans St (Ph 44-180), 7 
days from 5 pm, Sunday smorgasbord lunch 
and the Royal Garden Chinese Restau- 
rant, BYO, 136 Stafford St (Ph 86-417). 
Lunch Mon-Fri, evening dining 7 nights. 

Then of course, there are many fast food 
shops offering takeaway meals ranging from 
fish and chips to hamburgers and pizzas. 


INFORMATION CENTRE 


Aorangi Public Relations Association, 
Cnr Stafford and Sefton St, P.O. Box 194. 
Ph. (056) 86-163. 


LIBRARY 


Public Library, Sophia St. Adult Section: 
open Mon, Wed, Fri 9.30 am-8 pm Tue, Thu, 
9.30 am-6 pm. Sat, Apr-Sept 10 am-12 noon 
Children’s Section: Open Mon-Thurs 9.30 
am-6 pm Fri 9.30 am-8 pm. Sat, Apr-Sept 
10 am-12 noon 


Quick Reference: Timaru 


MUSEUM 


Pioneer Hall Museum, Perth St, behind 
Post Office. Open daily except Mon and Sat, 
1.30 pm-4 pm. See page 15. 


NIGHT LIFE 


Old Mill Cabaret, licensed night club, 2 
North St. Ph 88-540. 


PARKS AND RESERVES 


For descriptions of and directions for finding 
Timaru’s parks and reserves, see the main 
text, for which the page references are listed 
here. 


Page 

Aorangi Park 24 
Ashbury Park 25 
Botanical Gardens 20 

’ Centennial Park 22 
Maori Park 12 
West End Park aD 


PETROL STATIONS, 24-HOUR 


Maori Hill Service Station, (with hot and 
cold food and dairy), 43 Evans St, at the 
northern end of town, is the only 24-hour, 
7-days service station, but most others are 
open all day, 7 days per week. 


RADIO STATION 


Radio Caroline, 1152kHz, Sophia St. Ph 86- 
062. 


R.S.A. 


Clubrooms, Wai-iti Road. Open Mon-Fri 11 
am-10 pm. Sat, music from 11 am-10 pm. 
Lunch served, Mon-Fri, 12 noon-1.30 pm. Ph 
84-123. 


TOILETS, PUBLIC 


Women’s: George St, Caroline Bay (sign- 
posted) Men’s: George St, Cnr. Strathallan 
and Stafford Sts. Caroline Bay (signposted.) 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


There are public facilities for many sports 
and pastimes in Timaru, and there are many 
sports clubs which welcome visitors. The 
Aorangi Public Relations Office publishes a 
full list of clubs and organisations. It is 
available for the asking. The following 
representative list may be helpful: 


Badminton 

Enquire from the Aorangi Badminton 
Club (Ph 89-980), the Glen High Racquet- 
eers Badminton Club (Ph 83-026) or the 
Trinity Badminton Club (Ph 89-530). 


BMX 


There is a BMX Club in Timaru. Ring Ph 
84-182 for details of access to facilities and 
club activities. 


Bowls, Indoor 
Contact the Kia Toa Indoor Bowling Club, 


Ph 60-702. There is also an indoor bowling 
club for the blind. Enquire on Ph 44-040. 


Bowls, Outdoor 

Most bowling clubs welcome visitors. 
Contact numbers: Aorangi Women’s 
Bowling Club, Ph 44-774; Aorangi Men’s 
Bowling Club, Ph 62-171; Highfield 
Bowling Club, Ph 84-385. 


Bridge 


Timaru Bridge Club. Enquiries to Mrs K 
Nicholas, Ph. 83-883. 


Fishing 
There are many excellent fishing spots with 
a 50-km radius of Timaru. 


Flying 

South Canterbury Aero Club, Ph 82-350; 
South Canterbury Gliding Club, N. 
Duncan, Ph 88-703. 


Golf 


There are three courses within the Timaru 
environs: Glen-iti, 7 km from the P.O. via 
Wai-iti Rd, (Ph 60-400); Levels, 13 km from 
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Timaru Nth on SH 1, (Ph 82-405); Highfield, 
5 km from the P.O., on Douglas St. No 
telephone number is listed, but visitors can 
play any time. 


Skating Roller, 


Rink at northern end of Caroline Bay, Marine 
Parade. 


Squash 


Inquiries about squash facilities should be 
made at the Aorangi Public Relations Infor- 
mation Centre, cnr. Stafford and Sefton 
Streets, (Ph 86-163). 


Swimming 

Caroline Bay provides safe sea bathing, and 
has a diving platform moored out in the 
deeper water. Swimming pools include the 
Century Pool, Craigie Ave (Ph 45-379), open 
all year; and Maori Park Swimming Pool, 
(Ph 84-504), open Nov.-Apr. 


Tennis 

Public tennis courts are situated on Caroline 
Bay. Aorangi Park also has tennis courts, 
and there are lawn tennis courts at Maori 
Park. The Aorangi Park and Maori Park 
courts are used for local and national 
tournaments, and it is as well to check with 
the Aorangi Public Relations Office regarding 
availability. 


Tenpin Bowling 


Bowlarama, a fully automatic bowling 
centre. Open 9 am-midnight, 7 days. It is 
necessary to book. Ph 48-352. 


Tramping Clubs 


South Canterbury Tramping Club, Mr 
B.Williams, P.O.Box 221, Timaru. Ph 84-689. 


Walks 


Here are the page references for the walks 
described in the main text. 


Page 
Centennial Park Walkway Ze 
Coastal Walk 11 
Early Timaru Walk 12 
Inner City Walk 14 
Timaru City Walkway 21 
Waterfront Walk bs) 


Quick Reference: Timaru 


Water Sports 


No water skiing or windsurfing clubs are 
listed in Timaru, but inquiries addressed to 
the South Canterbury Yachting and 
Power Boat Club may get you information 
and local advice. Ph W. Frater, 80-353, or 
write P.O. Box 93. 
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The northern route out of Timaru village in its own right. As short a 
runs, while still within the city time ago as 1903, it boasted an hotel, 
environs, through Washdyke, which a smithy, a school which also served 
was once, as I have mentioned, a the farms along the Seadown, Te- 
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muka and Pleasant Point roads, two 
wool-scouring works and the Smith- 
field Freezing Works. It also had its 
own railway station which, at the 
turn of the century, was described 
with pride as having ‘‘a ladies’ 
waiting room, a public lobby, and a 
post, telegraph and railway offices 
combined”. And the town had a 
population of 175 people. The Rail- 
way Station was, more importantly, 
the Washdyke Junction Railway 
Station, and the same description 
goes on to say that ‘“‘the station has 
a double passenger platform.’ The 
junction was with a branch line 
which ran north-westwards, up to 
Fairlie. 

The stationmaster was thus a 
person of some consequence, and is 
listed in the Cyclopedia of New 
Zealand as Mr Samuel Dale, who was 
born at Port Chalmers in 1870, 
entered the railway service at the age 
of 15 and was stationed at Caver- 
sham, Albury and Purakanui (which 
is in the Catlins district and is 
properly spelt Purakaunui.) This 
meant, in practical terms, that he 
had some 15 years’ experience in the 
management of railway traffic of all 
kinds, from goods, through pas- 
senger services and station manage- 
ment, including stations and traffic 
in small, hilly branch services as well 
as in larger, more populous, and 
therefore more busy and more oper- 
ationally complex, localities. 

I mention this simply to show that, 
in a service which didn’t have 
experienced manpower to waste, he 
was put in charge of Washdyke 
Junction Station, which suggests 
that the volume of traffic through his 
marshalling yards must have been 
considerable; and therefore Wash- 
dyke, though a mere hamlet, was a 
township of some importance. It is 
interesting to note, too, that he took 
leave of absence and went to South 
Africa to fight the Boers with the 
Sixth Contingent, after which Wash- 
dyke must have seemed a haven of 
peace and quiet. 


North from Timaru 


The little school had accommoda- 
tion for 90 children, but the roll 
number was only 56, with an average 
attendance of 44, which suggests 
that, in those pioneering days, the 
older children had to sandwich their 
education in between their help-out 
chores in the serious business of 
family survival. 

Also, at the turn of the century, 
the township’s Doncaster Hotel — 
proprietess Mrs Charlotte Dale, no 
relation to the Stationmaster — 
apparently had 18 bedrooms, three 
lounges, a dining room seating 20 
guests, a kitchen, a bar and a stable 
with loose boxes. The name “Don- 
caster” was doubtless inspired by the 
proximity of the racecourse. And 
that, of course, was another reason 
for the village’s importance. 

On your right, the road runs down 
to the DB Brewery, which provides 
interesting, conducted tours of what 
is New Zealand’s most modern 
brewery. It is necessary to wear 
enclosed footwear — open sandals or 
bare feet are not acceptable, for 
reasons of hygiene. 

On your left, just after you pass 
the Mt Cook turn-off, is the race- 
course, known as the Phar Lap 
Raceway. A little further on, on the 
left, is the Richard Pearse Air- 
port, from which feeder services 
operate between the main provincial 
and international airports, and such 
tourist areas as Mt Cook and the 
Southern Lakes. It is named after 
that Richard Pearse who was the 
first New Zealander to achieve 
powered, controlled, heavier-than-air 
flight, and of whom more will be 
heard a little later. 

The Levels Golf Course is close 
by, a par 72, 18-hole course of 6301 
metres. Don’t, if you’re a keen golfer, 
dismiss it because it looks flat and 
featureless and easy. There are some 
extremely testing holes, with trees 
and bunkers placed with diabolical 
cunning. Visitors are welcome and 
green fees reasonable. The light 
nature of the soil ensures that the 
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course dries out quickly even after 
heavy rain. 

On your left again, past the golf 
course, are the Trevor Griffiths 
Old Rose Gardens. If you love 
roses, but have been heard to com- 
plain that the modern hybrids seem 
to lack the perfume and character of 
the older types, a visit to this nursery 
could be a happy idea. This is said 
to be the greatest collection of old 
roses outside of Europe; but even if 
you are not looking for additions to 
your own garden, the colour and 
fragrance of these gardens make for 
an experience not to be missed. The 
roses are at their peak in early 
December. 

A kilometre south of Temuka, you 
run through Arowhenua, another 
small hamlet gathered about the 
turn-off to Pleasant Point. Aro- 
whenua was originally a Ngai Tahu 
settlement, the largest, it is said, in 
the South Island. In those days, the 
land hereabouts was dotted with 
cabbage trees and well patched with 
forest. Today there is an attractive 
little church on the left of the road, 
and a concrete bridge to carry you 
over the Opihi River, which is joined 
by the tributary Temuka River about 
a kilometre to the east. Both rivers 
offer some very pleasant picnic spots, 
and both have fine reputations as 
excellent trout and quinnat salmon 
streams. 


TEMUKA 


A kilometre on from Arowhenua is 
Temuka. Listed as the fourth larg- 
est town in Aorangi, Temuka has a 
population of about 3900, which 
means that it is large enough to 
possess most of the amenities and 
facilities you are likely to require, and 
small enough to escape from some 
of the more abrasive aspects of urban 
living. Originally a Maori settlement, 
its name is said to derive from the 
Maori expression “Te Umu Kaha’”’ 
which means “The Strong Oven’”’ 
still extremely appropriate since it is 


the home of a number of potteries. 
It is argued by some residents that 
the name really has to do with 
swirling waters. ‘“Umu’, in some 
contexts, can mean “current,” thus 
giving a possible interpretation as 
“Strong Current.” But “umu” more 
commonly means “oven,” and it is 
known that large earth ovens were 
dug hereabouts for the purpose of 
extracting a sweetener from the roots 
of the cabbage tree. 

Temuka likes to advertise itself as 
a holiday centre, with excellent 
fishing streams and all kinds of other 
attractions around it. So do lots of 
other small centres — but Temuka 
has been doing it for longer than 
most. In 1903, Temuka was describ- 
ing itself as: 


on the main south line of the railway, 
89 miles from Christchurch, and 11 
miles to the north of Timaru. The 
surrounding district is rich 
agricultural country . . . dotted with 
fine plantations, which afford shelter 
to the stock and homesteads and lend a 
sylvan grace to the landscape. The 
district is well watered, as the Opihi 
and Temuka Rivers are about half a 
mile from the town, the Orari about 
three miles and the Rangitata about 
ten. These rivers are known to all 
anglers as being stocked with trout, 
which, in respect to size and delicacy, 
equal the best in New Zealand. 
Temuka is therefore in high favour 
with anglers, some of whom come from 
Australia, and even England, every 
fishing season. 


Whether its reputation has held 
up, I wouldn’t know, but in all other 
respects, the same could be said of 
Temuka today. 


Richard Pearse 


I mentioned Richard Pearse. Most 
New Zealanders have probably heard 
of this remarkable man, but for 
visitors to the country, and for those 
Kiwis who cannot for the life of them 
recall Pearse’s claim to fame, perhaps 
some explanation is in order. 
Richard Pearse was an aviation 
pioneer — perhaps the aviation 
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pioneer where heavier-than-air air- 
craft are concerned. A young farmer 
in the out-of-the-way district of 
Waitohi, in a country which was 
about as far as it could get from the 
centres of international technology 
he laboured alone to achieve 
powered, heavier-than-air flight. He 
is widely believed to have made his 
first controlled flight in March, 1903 


North from Timaru 
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— some nine months before the 
Wright brothers. His sister, in a 
television interview a few years ago, 
remembered the date clearly, though 
it is still disputed by aviation histor- 
ians. But whether he flew just before 
or just after the Wright brothers is, 
to my mind, of less importance than 
the fact that his machine was tech- 
nologically so far in advance of theirs 
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as to be classed as an entirely 
different conception in all but the 
most basic principles. 

The Wrights’ machine was their 
most successful glider design, fitted 
with an engine. Lateral control was 
achieved by warping, in flight, the 
entire wing. Pearse’s aeroplane 
achieved lateral control with ailer- 
ons, small hinged flaps on the trailing 
edge of the wing, as modern 
machines do. In the Wright machine, 
the pilot lay prone on the lower wing, 
and his two assistants got him 
airborne by literally hurling. him 
down the slope of a sand dune. Their 
aircraft managed a few yards of 
rather wobbly flight, and settled back 
on the ground on ski-type runners. 

Pearse, on the other hand, sat 
upright on a seat which slid on rails 
so as to shift the centre of gravity 


_ to meet changing flight conditions — 


a trimming device, in fact. He had 
a tricycle undercarriage with a 
steerable nose wheel. His propeller 
had a variable pitch, to cope with a 
range of flight conditions. He took off 
after a wheeled run, rose into the air, 
wobbled along for a few yards, and 
crashed into a gorse hedge — not 
because it was uncontrollable, but 
simply because Pearse didn’t know 
how to control it. How could he? The 
important thing is that, from all 
accounts, and after he had recovered 
from his prang, he very quickly 
learned to control the repaired 
machine, which was a high-wing 
monoplane with all the essential 
features of a modern piston-engined 
aircraft. 

I mention all this because Waitohi 
is only a few kilometres inland from 
Temuka; and on the Waitohi road, 
which runs off to the left as you enter 
the town from the south, close to 
Waitohi itself, is a monument to 
Richard Pearse, in the form of a 
replica of his aeroplane. (Pearse, alas, 
was too far from aviation’s main- 
stream. 20 years later he was still 
designing machines which, in func- 
tional concept, were ahead of their 


time — but he was using backyard 
construction methods, incorporating 
bamboo and bicycle wheels in an era 
when all-metal aircraft were begin- 
ning to cross oceans. His tragedy was 
his geographical isolation.) 


Colonial Churches 


There are some interesting colonial 
churches in Temuka. St. Joseph’s 
Catholic Church, for example, is a 
sort of nostalgic statement remem- 
bering a European past, its design 
based on that of the parish church 
in Courtances, France. St Peter’s 
Anglican Church, in the ubiquitous 
Timaru bluestone, is a very good 
example of the more substantial 
churches which were replacing the 
simple wooden structures of the 
pioneers around the turn of the 
century. It contains, incidentally, an 
ancient Bible and lectern which 
ecclesiastically-minded antiquarians 
would find interesting — one of those 
treasured links with the Mother- 
Parishes in England from which the 
settlers came. The turn-of-the- 
century Presbyterian congregation 
at Trinity Church evidently decided 
to stay with wood, and produced an 
interesting gabled design with a 
steeple, which itself is unusual in a 
Presbyterian church of the period. St 
Joseph’s is on the corner of Wilkin 
and Denmark Streets, most easily 
reached, if you are making your way 
northward, by turning right, into 
Domain Avenue, then taking the 
third turn to your left along the 
Avenue, into Wilkin Street. St 
Peter’s is in Dyson Street (turn right 
off King Street, the main shopping 
thoroughfare), and Trinity is in Holly 
Street, which crosses the far end of 
Dyson Street. 

Temuka is one of the very few 
municipalities which still retains its 
old immigrant barracks, erected in 
the 1850s to give temporary housing 
to newly arrived settlers until they 
could arrange their own accommo- 
dation. It is now the Citizen’s Hall 
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St Joseph’s Church, Temuka. 
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Supper Room, and stands along- 
side the Waitohi road. 

For an example of the kind of 
homes the pioneers built for them- 
selves, do visit the Old Hope Cot- 
tage at 36 Alexandra Street; and for 
some idea of the dwellings which 
those who prospered eventually 
erected, even in small towns like this, 
there is Mendelson House in Holly 
Terrace, a mansion in reduced cir- 
cumstances (as they used to say of 
the relics of the once wealthy.) At 
the height of its pride and glory, it 
had some 14 magnificent rooms, plus 
servants’ quarters and splendid 
gardens. 


Some Walks 


If you enjoy walking, there is a very 
fine walkway through urban and 


-river scenery, along the banks of 


the meandering Taumatakahu 
Stream. You follow the stream to 
where the track links up with 
another walkway running around 
the back of the Domain. The walk 
starts at the top of Rayner Street, 
off Alexandra Street. Taken at a pace 
which gives you time to stop occa- 
sionally and stare, it can take you 
an hour — or as much longer as you 
like. 

If, on the other hand, you have a 
hankering for a walk in wilder 
country with spectacular and most 
photogenic scenery, go on out to the 
Waitohi Scenic Reserve, follow- 
ing the signposts westward from 
Temuka, along the Waitohi road, 
which is a rather pretty way. 

You turn right, onto Galbraiths 
Road, which is gravel-surfaced but 
otherwise not too bad. To your left 
front, you'll see a fold in the hills 
which is dark with forest — and this 
is your destination. The road will 
take you to the crest of the hill, from 
which, if you drive on past the little 
paddock with its weatherbeaten sign, 
telling you that this is the Waitohi 
Scenic Reserve, you'll get a splendid 
view of the river-plain from which 


you've just come. When I saw it on 
an early autumn morning, the lovely 
spread of hedged fields and little 
woods and shelter-belts of dark trees 
was softened by a fine haze which 
wasn’t quite a mist, and it looked 
quite unreal, like a painted backdrop 
for a film. 

This was the countryside over 
which Pearse must have startled the 
neighbours and, reputedly, scared 
the horses; and on which, while we 
are on the subject of aviation, Cap- 
tain Euan Dickson landed to refuel 
on a pioneering flight in an Avro 
904K biplane to Mt Cook in the 1920s. 
A photograph in my possession 
shows the Avro (presumably 
refuelled) standing in a paddock lined 
with young bluegums, while the 
captain and some helpful farmers are 
refuelling themselves, the empties 
visible in the long grass at their feet. 

Return to the reserve, let yourself 
in through the steel gate, and incline 
left towards the upper fringe of bush. 
There you will find the start of the 
Kowhai and Totara Tracks. They 
are well formed, and have good, broad 
steps wherever necessary, for these 
are steep tracks, not to be recom- 
meded for the physically disabled. 
But the bush is beautiful and the 
native birdsong music to the ear. The 
only slightly sour note is that if you 
need a loo, the best offering is your 
choice of two rather awful long- 
drops. I would say that they are 
usually quite clean — but, unhappily, 
vandals are everywhere. The reserve 
is about a 25-kilometre drive from 
Temuka. 


Potteries 


Temuka is famous for its pottery, of 
which perhaps the widest known is 
Temuka Stoneware, in my opin- 
ion, the finest (coffee mugs, casse- 
roles, steak platters and other highly 
decorative utility items) produced in 
New Zealand. The glazes are of 
extremely high quality, the colour 
range consisting of earth tonings, 


and the designs are pleasing to the 
eye. But there are other potteries, 
each with its own special merit. 
There is Lovatt’s Te Rona Pot- 
tery, producing marble and jasper- 
ware utensils and figurines; the 
Morris Pottery, making individ- 
ually handcrafted pieces; the Pot 
Bank Studio, specialising in decor- 
ative pottery. The Pot Bank Studio 
is at No. 4 Domain Avenue, Morris 
Pottery at 10 King Street and Te 
Rona Pottery at the corner of Richard 
Pearse Drive and Wilkin Street. 
Temuka Stoneware Pottery is on 
display in their shop at 151 King 
Street. 

There is one more pottery, of a 
rather specialised kind. New Zea- 
land Insulators, in Thomas Street, 
produces both porcelain and plastic 
wiring devices, and has, since the 
1870s, been manufacturing high- 
voltage insulators, both for the New 
Zealand and overseas markets. 

On your way northward out of 
Temuka, along SH 1, watch out for 
Pannets Berry Gardens, where 
you can treat yourself to fresh berry 
fruit, or take away the odd punnet 
of delicious strawberries (in season), 
or linger over an ice cream sundae 
garnished with the fruits of the berry 
garden. They also display and sell 
local craftwork. 


Winchester 


Proceeding on up SH 1, you will 
shortly come to Winchester, just six 
kilometres north of Temuka. The 
tiny township was founded by Major 
John Albert Young, whose photo- 
graph reveals a jovial, likeable- 
looking gentleman. Coming to this 
locality, then known as Waihi Cross- 
ing (because it was the place at which 
the coaches crossed the Waihi River), 
he perceived the need for a few 
civilised amenities, and started, very 
sensibly, with the building of the 
Winchester Hotel. Major Young, in 
case this action seems strange for one 
of his presumed station, was not, as 
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it happens, your usual early New 
Zealand military man. Many of them 
were English officers who retired in 
New Zealand after service in India 
or Australia, and many such did 
retire in Canterbury. Most were 
exemplary citizens, though the odd 
one, the occasional empurpled, white- 
whiskered martinet, his blood prob- 
ably superheated by the suns and 
curries of India, could be somewhat 
autocratic and would have had a 
seizure at any suggestion that he 
might enter the hotel trade. 

But Major Young was a man of 
humble beginnings, born at Wotten- 
under-Edge in Gloucestershire, edu- 
cated there and apprenticed to the 
cabinet-making trade in London. He 
married a Miss Tarrant, of Plaistow, 
Sussex, and brought her to New 
Zealand, where he worked in the 
bush, then as a carpenter and 
builder, a storekeeper, a butcher 
and, eventually, an hotel-keeper. 
Obviously he was a man who could 
and did turn his hand to practically 
anything and make a success of it 
— your ideal pioneer. His rank of 
Major came from his service in the 
Volunteer movement. He promoted 
the formation of, and served in, the 
Temuka Rifles. 

He ultimately sold the Winchester 
Hotel and built another, the Wolse- 
ley, which suggests that Winchester 
was a reasonably prosperous little 
town, in those days. Indeed it was, 
and not a little of its prosperity came, 
believe it or not, from its fame as a 
tourist centre, mostly for trout ang- 
lers — which is really not surprising. 
It is recorded that in one season, 
1897-98, anglers staying at the Wol- 
seley caught 2662 trout, a total 
weight of 3282 pounds (1641 kilo- 
grams), which is no mean score. To- 
day, Winchester is a small and sleepy 
hamlet, looking, probably, much as 
it did in Major Young’s day, still 
surrounded by local streams which 
offer excellent fishing. The Wol- 
seley Hotel still offers hospitality 
to the traveller and the trout angler. 
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GERALDINE 


From Winchester, turn left, off SH 
1 onto SH 72, which climbs up 
through gently rolling farmland to 
the delightful village of Geraldine, 
sitting on the extreme southern edge 
of the Canterbury Plain — or, rather, 
just far enough south of that edge 
to escape the visual monotony of the 
plains by tucking itself interestingly 
and picturesquely into the first easy 
folds of the hills. Over the years 
Geraldine has been content to be 
exactly what it is. The trend of its 
landscaping, the vision of its people, 
has always, it seems to me, been to 
make the most of what they have, 
by improving on but not overwhelm- 
ing nature. 

Heading northward up SH 72, you 
come into Geraldine via Talbot 
Street, which runs companionably 
alongside the willow-lined Waihi 
River, swinging westward with it 
and becoming the main shopping 
thoroughfare. This business centre 
is small enough to lay firm hold upon 
Geraldine’s classification as a village, 
yet manages to include all the enter- 
prises necessary to make the place 
reasonably self-sufficient. 

Some 90 metres above sea level, the 
region enjoys a pleasantly moderate 
climate, with an average annual 
rainfall of only 630 millimetres, an 
impressive total of annual sunshine 
hours, and a degree of freedom from 
the winds which buffet their way 
across the plains and keep the 
temperatures down in settlements 
nearer to the coast. The low rainfall, 
as farmers in particular will be 
relieved to hear, tends in most 
seasons to be compensated for by the 
abundance of streams which water 
the district. 


Some History 


Geraldine was founded in 1854 by one 
Samuel Hewlings, who built a bark 
shanty on what is now Talbot Street. 
His daughter was the first European 
child born in the district, and to mark 
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her advent, Hewlings planted a 
totara tree, which still flourishes. 

The first settlers came to raise 
sheep; but before long, pit-sawyers 
came, searching for supplies of good 
building timber to meet the increas- 
ing demands of growing towns. They 
cut out most of the 16,000-hectare 
Raukapuka Forest, and as the bush 
was Cleared, the land was cultivated 
to produce huge crops of wheat, 
which was exported as well as 
supplying the country’s own needs. 

The town really grew out of three 
haphazard settlements — Waihi 
River, on the river’s south bank, 
Raukapuka on the north bank, and 
The Downs, all of which grew and 
spread and conjoined until it became 
apparent that what they had here 
was not three miniscule hamlets but 
a single township of respectable size, 
to which they gave the name of 
Talbot Forest. This name was later 
changed to Geraldine, which was not, 
as I had always imagined, the Chris- 
tian name of some early prominent 
citizen’s wife or daughter, but was 
derived from the surname of Canter- 
bury’s first Provincial Superintend- 
ent, James Edward Fitzgerald. 

The town was governed by a body 
which was officially designated a 
Town Board in 1884, and the area 
was elevated to the dignity of a 
borough in 1905, which a good many 
of the inhabitants perceived to be a 
mixed blessing. Like many or most 
timber towns, it had a number of 
hotels to cater for the thirsts of 
hardworking sawyers, and when, as 
a borough, it was incorporated into 
the Ashburton electorate, the hotels 
had to close, because Ashburton was 
“dry”. The town remained dry until 
1950, when a licensing trust was 
formed, and a trust hotel opened. 


Talbot Forest 


In spite of the felling of large areas 
of native bush, the district was 
largely spared the erosion problems 
which beset other cleared areas. The 
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early settlers in this district followed 
a policy of planting — exotic trees, 
mostly — and the creation of reserves 
which could not be felled. The result 
is apparent, not only in the glory of 
oak and elm, willow and poplar, but 
also in Talbot Forest, one of the 
finest and most important remnants 
of lowland forest in Canterbury. It 
is small enough, in all conscience, a 
mere 25 hectares. In fact, the original 
reserve was exactly a tenth of that 
size when it was set aside in 1879, 
but seven years later, a further 23 
hectares were added, with a smaller 
addition in 1962; and it is big enough 
to bean important collection of native 
trees. 

Talbot Forest is actually “in 
town’’, forming an impressive north- 
western boundary, enclosed by a 
roughly rectangular group of streets 
— Hislop Street, Tripp Street and 
Davies Street. Totara Street runs 
through it, and Forest Street, Mac- 
Donald Street and Bridge Street will 
all give you access to its walkways. 

Talbot Forest contains totara, 
kahikatea and matai. Its floor is 
again becoming carpeted with ferns 
and seedlings after a long period of 
spasmodic logging and grazing — in 
spite of its reserve status. Of consid- 
erable help and merit is the town’s 
policy of having children from the 
local school pay at least an annual 
visit, and organising them to take 
part in replanting. It is a policy which 
should go a long way towards ensur- 
ing that the future generations will 
grow up with an ingrained respect 
for forest ecology. 

The walkways are pleasantly 
shady, and provide easy family 
walking. There are toilets, picnic 
tables and facilities for the disabled. 
Camping is prohibited, and so is the 
lighting of fires. 

If you take the track south from 
Totara Street, you pass through an 
area of shrubs, which tend to provide 
shelter and protection for the seed- 
lings of larger species, thus facilitat- 
ing regeneration. Along the way are 


outcroppings of lava from some 
prehistoric eruption of unknown 
origin. 

Quite suddenly, as you go along 
this path, you find yourself amongst 
the forest giants — the venerable 
totara with their red, fibrous trunks, 
and the smooth-barked, dark, 
“hammer-marked” matai. Presently 
you come to a flat, a sort of indent- 
ation in the hillside, where the 
ground is damp; and here are impres- 
sive specimens of kahikatea, with 
crooked-trunked, dark pokaka, all 
gnarled and rough, a hobgoblin of a 
tree which seems barely to tolerate 
the presence of matai. Here black- 
berry and sycamore have, in the past, 
been allowed to take hold, but these 
are being eradicated to give the 
kahikatea a better chance. 

There are native birds to be seen 
and heard — riflemen (titipounamu), 
grey warblers (riroriro), bellbirds 
(korimako), fantails (piwakawaka) 
and native pigeons (kereru), as well 
as many introduced species, includ- 
ing rock pigeons (unfortunately, 
because they are gregarious and 
roost together in great numbers, the 
accumulation of their droppings 
poisons the roost tree until it dies; 
its pigeon population then moves on 
to a live tree). 

The Domain in Cox Street is 
another pleasant area within the 
village. It is an excellent spot for a 
picnic, with the added attraction of 
a fine swimming pool and a child- 
ren’s playground. 


Town Walkway 


The Town Walkway is a good way 
in which to explore Geraldine’s old- 
world charms. It starts out from 
Kennedy Reserve, another park 
lying between Mackenzie Street and 
the Waihi River. Kennedy Reserve, 
like the Domain, is another fine 
picnic spot, and from a children’s 
point of view it is at least equally 
entertaining, with its adventure 
playground, its skate bowl and the 


attractive picnic area itself. The 
Town Walkway leaves from the 
Reserve car park, crosses the bridge 
and wanders down the banks of the 
Waihi River; or you can stroll along 
the river bank from the car park and 
cross the footbridge to Talbot Street, 
from where a short walk down Jollie 
Street links up with the Talbot 
Forest Walkway; or you can turn left 
up Talbot Street, left again at the 
top of Wilson Street, and right along 
the river bank to Kennedy Street. 
You head down Kennedy Street and 
turn right into Cox Street, right 
again up Huffy Street and rejoin the 
trail on the banks of the Waihi, to 
make your way back to the Kennedy 
Reserve. Alternatively, you can turn 
off Huffy Street into the Domain, do 
the Domain Walk across to Hislop 
Street, turn left down that thorough- 
fare and either return to Kennedy 
Reserve or carry on down Hislop 
Street to link up with the Talbot 
Forest Walkway. 

Whichever route you choose, you 
will enjoy an interesting walk 
occupying from 20 minutes to a 
couple of fascinating hours in this 
most intriguing little town in its 
jewel setting. For the town, apart 
from its forest and reserves, pos- 
sesses some interesting buildings. 
There’s the former Civic Centre, a 
rather beautiful bluestone building, 
now a museum which is well worth 
a visit. The Mundell Building on 
Waihi Terrace was originally an 
auction centre. Every small town 
used to have its auction centre, 
which usually doubled as sample 
rooms where commercial travellers 
from the major centres could spread 
out their wares, and local stores 
could hold their Christmas Bazaars. 
More importantly, the Mundell 
Building was the stage coach depot, 
and has retained this function in a 
more modern guise, serving now as 
the Mount Cook Transport Depot. 

On the subject of transport, look 
for the Turning Stone in Talbot 
Street, across the road from the 
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Crown Hotel. If you’ve ever won- 
dered how the drivers of horse-drawn 
carts and drays used to manage to 
get out of narrow alleyways, the 
answer is, the Turning Stone. Ger- 
aldine might well be the last town 
still possessing one of these devices. 
And it is one of a dwindling number 
of towns still retaining its old fire 
alarm bells, here strategically placed 
on the corners of Moslin and Talbot 
Streets and Pine and Jollie Streets. 

Other Geraldine landmarks are the 
Windsor Oaks in the Domain, 
grown from acorns gathered in 
Windsor Great Park, England; and 
also in the Domain is a weeping 
totara tree. There is another totara 
tree, the more usual species, of 
respectable antiquity, growing oppo- 
site the Police Station. 

You really must visit the excellent 
Vintage Car and Machinery 
Museum on Lower Talbot Street. 
Among its many attractions there are 
such gems as a 1907 De Dion Bouton 
car, tractors, motor cycles, archaic 
agricultural equipment, and even a 
vintage aeroplane, a 1929 Spartan 
Biplane, the world’s sole survivor of 
its kind. 

From Geraldine, for those who 
elect to stay over for a day or two, 
there are some excellent day trips. 


Barker's Winery 


Perhaps the first trip that people will 
mention in connection with Gerald- 
ine is a visit to Barker’s Winery. 
You leave town following SH 79, and 
turn right at Speechley’s Bridge, and 
you can’t miss the place. Well, 
perhaps you could if you were keep- 
ing a lookout for vast acreages of 
grape vines. Barkers don’t use 
grapes. Their products are fruit 
wines and cordials with the main 
accent on elderberry wine. In fact, 
they’re the only commercial produc- 
ers of elderberry wine in the southern 
hemisphere — and excellent wine it 
is. Or, rather, excellent wines they 
are, for there is more than one type. 
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The former Town Board Office of Geraldine — now a museum. 
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Visitors are welcome, and you can 
taste before you buy. 


Geraldine Forest 


A trip to Geraldine Forest will take 
you a whole day, if you want to see 
it all. Geraldine Forest consists of 
three carefully husbanded remnants 
— Kakahu, Raincliff and Pioneer 
Park. To call them remnants could 
be somewhat misleading, especially 
in the case of Kakahu, which is a 
tract of some 2900 hectares, mostly 
radiata pine and Douglas fir, with 
poplars, larches and other introduced 
species lending a pleasant touch of 
visual variety, especially in autumn, 
when their colours are glorious 
alongside SH 79. But the planters of 
this forest have also kept remnants 
of the original native forest, painstak- 
ingly preserved in gullies on the 
north-western edge. 

From Geraldine, then, go down 
either Cox or Talbot Street and turn 
right, into SH 79. Watch out, by the 


way, for the world’s largest radiata 
pine at Gray’s Corner, a perfect 
specimen of prodigious size. Also, as 
you approach Kakahu Forest, keep 
an eye open for the remarkable 
Kakahu Lime Kiln, built for some 
reason in the olden Norman style, in 
marble and limestone, wonderfully 
and dottily grand, considering that 
its purpose was simply to produce 
burnt lime. It is now preserved as 
an Historic Place. 

Kakahu Forest is not, in the 
general way, a recreational forest, 
but it does possess a very pleasant 


roadside picnic spot — and the 
Norman lime kiln makes an interest- 
ing photograph. 


From Kakahu, however, you may 
continue through this somewhat 
hilly tract, which climbs towards but 
doesn’t quite reach the headwaters 
of the Opuha River, a tributary of 
the Opihi River. You will presently 
reach a signposted turn-off called 
Middle Valley Road, which will take 
you down through Raincliff Forest, 
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smallest of the three components of 
Geraldine Forest, a total area of 84 
hectares which was originally part 
of the historic Raincliff Station. 
Raincliff was once the property of 
that Michael Burke, after whom 
Burke Pass is named, and of whom 
you'll be hearing more later. But his 
tenure was in the 1850s. By the 
1890s, it had come into the hands of 
aman named Henry Hoare, a London 
banker. He collected plant species 
from around the world to adorn this 
property, and it was the station 
gardener’s special duty to propagate 
them. 

Raincliff Forest was planted in 
oaks (which had commercial value as 
mining pit props), interplanted with 
Austrian pine. Station labour was 
used for this and for other plantings, 
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and the tale is told of how the station 
manager once cabled Hoare in Lon- 
don: ‘Stopped planting because of 
lambing”. And Mr Hoare, who evi- 
dently foresaw a better future for 
timber than for mutton or wool, 
cabled an immediate reply which had 
in it something of the flavour of King 
Canute’s command to the incoming 
tide. ‘‘Stop lambing,’ Mr Hoare 
demanded, as though the labour of 
several thousand heavily pregnant 
ewes could be terminated at a word, 
“and carry on planting.” 

When the estate was broken up 
around the turn of the century, 
Raincliff became a State Forest. 
There are two walks in the area. The 
Raincliff Walk, which enters the 
forest from the roadside opposite the 
parking area, features a short climb 
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at the beginning, but soon levels out 
to provide a pleasant 1-1% hour stroll 
for people of all ages. The track drops 
back down to the road, along which 
you can return to the car park. Or 
you can make a short detour via the 
Ponderosa Walk, which begins 
with a short walk down Middle 
Valley Road from the car park, to 
where a signpost points the way into 
the track proper, which leads 
through a magnificent stand of 
Ponderosa pine to a forestry road, 
which will take you back to Middle 
Valley Road. The walk takes 20 to 
30 minutes. 

To get to Pioneer Park, you 
continue down Middle Valley Road 
until you come to Homebush Road, 
which turns off rather sharply on 
your right. Homebush Road will take 
you into the forest, to Burke’s Hut 
Memorial, a stone shelter built to 
preserve the clay chimney which is 
all that is left of the wattle-and-daub 
shanty built by Michael John Burke 
when he came up to establish himself 
on the Raincliff Run. There is a picnic 
ground here, and over to your left 
as you enter it, near the banks of a 
little stream, is a camping ground. 
In Pioneer Park, an area of 120 
hectares of native bush comprises 
the recreation area so, aS a picnic or 
camping site, it is particularly beau- 
tiful. Most, though not all, of the rest 
of the park is a 390-hectare produc- 
tion forest of exotic trees, including 
western red cedar, Douglas fir, 
Corsican pine and radiata pine. 

There are two walks in this forest. 
White Pine Walk is a three to four 
hour walk, the return leg of which 
is for reasonably fit people wearing 
stout footwear. You begin by climb- 
ing up through an area of regener- 
ating indigenous bush, and then 
going along a reasonably easy way 
through pine forest in the production 
part of the tract. The return leg, 
however, drops down very steeply 
into a gully filled with a fairly dense 
remnant of the original forest, and 
makes its way along a winding 


the original forest, and makes its way 
along a winding stream bed, back to 
the starting point. 

Homebush Walk can take up to 
an hour, a comparatively short loop 
track. The recommended starting 
point is from the northern end of the 
Pioneer Park camping ground. A not- 
too-arduous climb through native 
bush brings you onto a ridge where 
you'll see kahikatea and totara, 
particularly one most impressive old 
totara tree about three metres in 
diameter. The track brings you down 
to the Burke’s Hut Memorial. 

If you are considering camping in 
Pioneer Park, bear in mind that there 
are long-drop toilets, and there are 
fireplaces, but asomewhat unreliable 
water supply. Hunting — opossums, 
rabbits and the odd deer — is per- 
mitted, but you must first obtain 
your permit from the Geraldine 
Forest office on North Terrace Road, 
Geraldine. 

To return to Geraldine, you can 
retrace you way up Middle Valley 
Road and turn right into SH 79, going 
back the way your came, through 
Kakahu Forest. There are alterna- 
tives, but that’s the way I’d recom- 
mend. 


Hanging Rock 

Another pleasant day’s trip takes you 
to Hanging Rock, where a high 
outcrop of limestone overhangs the 
Opihi River. Again, you follow SH 79, 
turning off into Halls Road and 
following the signposts. A short 29- 
kilometre drive will be rewarded 
with good river swimming, an idyllic 
picnic spot and, if you’ve a mind to 
try the fishing, a splendid trout 
stream. 


Peel Forest 


But perhaps more widely celebrated 
than any of these areas is Peel 
Forest Park Scenic Reserve. If 
you are staying over in Geraldine, 
this will be a must on your list of 


day trips. If you are doing a round 
day trip from Timaru, however, you 
can still visit the area and have an 
hour or so to do one or other of the 
shorter walks in Peel Forest. 

This magnificent 584-hectare 
reserve is an indigenous forest 
remnant. You reach it by taking SH 
72 (across the Waihi Terrace Bridge 
in Geraldine, turn left into Macken- 
zie Street and go straight on). You 
cross the Orari River and continue 
on towards the Rangitata River, 
taking the signposted turn-off to your 
left just before you reach the river. 

Peel Forest offers a selection of 12 
excellent walks, all full of interest, 
of which six are perfectly easy and 
wonderfully enjoyable for all ages. 
The road runs past Park Headquart- 
ers, plunging into the forest about 
two kilometres further on. One more 
kilometre takes you to the camping 
ground, which is a good starting 
point for what is called the 
Interpretation Walk, giving you as 
it does a more than merely adequate 
introduction to the general area. 
There are, in fact, three possible 
entry points to the Interpretation 
Walk — from the picnic area adjoin- 
ing the camping ground, from the 
roadside at Te Wanahu Flat, half a 
kilometre before you get to the 
camping ground, and from the lower 
part of Clarke Flat, about 100 metres 
south of the camping ground. 

The Interpretation Walk takes you 
through a remnant of the original 
swamp forest, where the eroded 
remains of the old sawpits recall the 
pioneering days when the newly 
arrived settlers, desperate for more 
and more building materials for their 
dwellings, and some of them avid for 
cleared farmland, felled and burnt off 
an area of about 3500 hectares, and 
milled all the usable timber they 
could lay their hands upon. This 
walk will occupy 45-60 minutes for 
the round trip. It is easy walking for 
all ages and levels of fitness. 

Also an easy track is the Acland 
Falls Walk, which climbs fairly 
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steeply from the camping ground, 
runs more or less level for a short 
distance, then runs down to a little 
forest stream. A short distance 
upstream you’ll come upon the 14- 
metre high Acland Falls, very beauti- 
ful in their bush setting. This part 
of the forest lies on the northern 
slopes, and is sunnier and drier than 
most other areas in the park. Its 
vegetation is therefore different from 
much of the rest of the forest, 
consisting as it does of kowhai, 
mahoe, kanuka and fuchsia. It is 
perhaps the best walk to take if you 
are just making a brief stop on the 
round trip from Timaru. It will take 
you a mere 20 minutes to half an 
hour. Te Wanahu Flat, half-way 
between the camping ground and the 
entrance to the forest proper, is a 
wide clearing from the vicinity of 
which a number of rewarding walks 
start out. 

The Fern Walk, which can be 
tackled by almost anyone, runs along 
the edge of the bush from the Stone 
Bridge, following the southern 
boundary of the reserve. It takes you 
up to the Blandswood Lookout, 
passing through Mills Bush, where 
noble totara, matai and kahikatea 
stand, tall and proud, venerable 
giants of up to a thousand years old. 
Mills Bush takes its name from an 
English Member of Parliament, 
Arthur Mills, who, in 1884, managed 
to save this remnant from destruc- 
tion by purchasing the land on which 
it stood. 

But the Fern Walk’s special attrac- 
tion, the feature from which it is 
named, is the great variety of ferns 
along the trail. There are 68 species 
of fern in Peel Forest, and many of 
them are represented along this 
walk. 

Another considerable attraction is 
the birdsong which enlivens the 
forest. You might see or hear, pigeons 
(kereru), riflemen (titipounamu), 
grey warblers (riroriro), bellbirds (ko- 
rimako), tomtits (ngirungiru), silver- 
eyes (tauhou), and the ubiquitous in- 
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quisitive fantail (piwakawaka). The 
walk will take 1% hours each way. 

There is a shorter walk, about half 
an hour return, to Mills Bush. It is 
justly known as the Big Tree Walk 
since it leads to a massive old totara 
with a girth of some nine metres 
which carries with dignity all the 
weight of its 1000 years. 

Allan’s Track, which climbs 
away from Te Wanahu Flat, is for 
people of average to high standard 
fitness. At two to three hours for the 
round trip, it is one of the park’s 
longer walks. It crosses the head of 
Mills Stream, coming out into open 
country, presently linking with 
Deer Spur Track, from which 
point you can make a steepish 
descent to the Fern Walk, one kilome- 
tre from Te Wanahu Flat, which you 
reach via Mills Bush. On Allan’s 
Track you can see a fairly wide range 
of native forest types, from the lofty 
podocarps near the valley floor to 
subalpine and alpine species about 
the crest of Deer Spur. 

There is an alternative, longer 
Acland Falls route, which starts out 
from Te Wanahu Flat along that first 
Allan’s Track climb, but branches off 
to the right at the crest of the ridge 
and takes you to the falls, returning 
by way of the shorter Acland Falls 
Track to the camping ground. This 
quite delightful round trip (about 45 
minutes of moderate going for all 
ages) runs through, in season, tracts 
of flowering rata. You get some re- 
markable views over the foothills and 
plains from a number of lookout 
points. 

If you wish to combine an histor- 
ical perspective with an easy 1% 
hour’s walking through podocarp 
forest, the round trip through 
Dennistoun Bush, with a short 
side trip to an historic sawpit, is 
recommended, particularly since you 
can obtain from Park Headquarters 
a separate brochure which will 
greatly add to your understanding of, 
and therefore your pleasure in, what 
you are seeing. 


The Emily Falls Track is some- 
what more testing, requiring a good 
average standard of fitness. You take 
the road to Blandswood Lookout, and 
from there the track goes through a 
tract of regenerating fuchsia, crosses 
Rata Stream and comes presently to 
a fork in the trail, about five minutes’ 
walk from the falls. The other fork 
climbs above the falls to Little Mt 
Peel. You can return to Blandswood 
Lookout via the route you came by; 
or, if you are fit, agile and reasonably 
adventurous, you can go back by way 
of a little exploratory scrambling 
along the streambed of Kowhai 
Stream. The return trip takes 1'4- 
2% hours, depending on the route you 
take, and your degree of agility. 
Emily Falls, incidentally, were 
named after Emily, daughter of 
Bishop Harper, first Bishop of Christ- 
church. She married J.B.Acland, the 
original settler at Mt Peel. 

The Rata Falls Track branches 
off the Emily Falls Track at the top 
of the first ridge, about 20 minutes 
from the Blandswood starting point. 
These. falls, which were once the 
highest and finest in the park, were 
almost completely destroyed by a 
rock fall. However, the track is well 
worthwhile, especially between late 
December and the first couple of 
weeks in January, when the flower- 
ing rata splashes great gouts of 
crimson across the olive drab of the 
forest. It will take you two hours to 
complete the round trip, provided you 
are reasonably fit; or a bit longer if 
you like to leave the track and return 
to Emily Falls Track, or Blandswood 
down through the Rata Gorge, which 
requires perhaps a little more agility 
than the Kowhai streambed. 

A short walk enabling you to see 
a fair sampling of the forest in this 
vicinity in limited time — about 20 
minutes — along an easy track, is 
the Kaikawaka Track, graded as 
“easy for all ages’. It begins on Deer 
Spur Track, close to Blandswood 
Lookout, loops through the forest, 
and rejoins Deer Spur just short of 


its junction with the Fern Walk. 
Kaikawaka is the Maori name for the 
native cedar, of which a magnificent 
survivor stands beside the track. 

The Deer Spur Track, which can 
be joined by taking either direction 
along the Allan’s Track route, actu- 
ally starts out from the Blandswood 
Lookout. It is interesting for the 
gradual change in forest species as 
the altitude increases. When you 
reach the bushline, the track 
becomes rather steep, but the views 
are memorable; and at around 900 
metres there is a small alpine tarn, 
much favoured as a lunch-stop spot. 
This track is for people of a good 
average of fitness, and the climb to 
the tarn and back will take at least 
two hours. 

Little Mt Peel can be reached by 
carrying on up Deer Spur Track to 
the crest of the main ridge and 
following this to the summit. This 
takes a good four to five hours to 
complete the return trip, and is 
recommended only for those of a high 
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standard of fitness, clad and shod for 
a testing journey. 

The high peak of Mt Peel, (1742 
metres) is outside the park. It is a 
good day trip, but is recommended 
only for the fit and experienced. 
When intending to do any of these 
Mt Peel trips, leave details of your 
plan in the Intentions Book at the 
Visitor Centre, and sign out when 
you return. You need — it bears 
repeating — to be fit, experienced and 
properly equipped. 

Mt Peel, as you probably know, 
also lends its name to the settlement 
and sheep station established by John 
Barton Arundel Acland and Charles 
Tripp, and the Acland family home- 
stead still stands, a mellow and 
gracious gabled house set amongst 
ancient trees. Near the homestead is 
the famed Church of the Holy Inno- 
cents, built for the Acland and Tripp 
families, and so named because three 
young children were the first to be 
buried in its churchyard. It is a plain 
stone building, rather moving in its 
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simplicity, standing on a small 
eminence overlooking the homestead 
drive. If you wish to visit it, telephone 
38-409, or 38-380 Geraldine, for 
details of access. 


Waihi Gorge 

If your idea of a pleasant day’s outing 
runs more to quiet picnicking, and 
perhaps some safe river swimming, 
you might prefer to turn off SH 72 
about eight kilometres north of 
Geraldine, and drive to Woodbury, 
and then along the Waihi Gorge Road 
for another four kilometres to the 
Waihi Gorge Reserve. There is a 
camping and picnic ground, sign- 
posted, between the road and the 
river. 

The Waihi Gorge Scenic Reserve 
is in four distinct sections — a two 
hectare section on the road side of 
the river; 37 hectares of forest on the 
other side of the river and extending 
along it for two kilometres; 21 
hectares on the left bank, and then 
a patch of 2033 square metres on the 
right bank. It is as well to remember 
that of all this reserve, only the 
camping ground is public ground. All 
the rest is private, and although its 
owners are happy to allow visitors 
to use it, their rights must be 
respected. Not that there are any 
particularly onerous conditions. The 
main restriction is that legal access 
is only along the river bank from the 
camping area. You can explore the 
steep bush on the left bank, with its 
stands of totara, kahikatea and 
matai, though it is advisable to 
restrict your explorations to the river 
terraces. On the steep faces the 
tangled mass of lawyer vines and the 
dense thickets of small shrubs and 
saplings makes penetration very 
difficult, and it is surprisingly easy, 
even in such a small area, to get lost, 
and not at all easy to get found. At 
the west end of the reserve is a stand 
of black beech, the most southerly 
this side of the Main Divide. 

But the principal attraction of 
Waihi Gorge for most people is the 


crystal clarity of the river. The name, 
Waihi, means “Water Gushing 
Forth,” an ancient name brought 
from the Homeland. It was not only 
the British settlers who carried 
across the ocean a longing and 
nostalgia, and expressed it in the 
names they bestowed on localities 
and geographical features. The 
Maori, too, was once an exile from 
a well-loved land. 

The Waihi offers delightful 
summer bathing and is, besides, a 
trout stream of some renown. 


Orari Gorge 


Another popular picnic spot is Orari 
Gorge, also reached by road from 
Woodbury. About two kilometres up 
the Waihi Gorge Road, the road to 
the Tripp Settlement branches off to 
the right. You follow this to the Tripp 
Settlement, and turn down Yates 
Road. Not as lovely, in my opinion, 
as the Waihi Gorge, the 70-hectare 
reserve is largely second-growth 
bush, sprung up on the burnt-off 
areas where early milling took place. 
But an old trig track leads to unburnt 
areas where there are some good 
stands of kahikatea, totara, matai 
and pokaka. The picnic area is an 
open, grassy space by the road. But 
water is scarce, so you are best 
advised to take something to drink 
with you. 

There is a trip to Orari Gorge 
Station which is of historic interest, 
which you can organise by telephon- 
ing Mrs Dent, Orari Gorge Station 
(Ph WRY893). The Orari Gorge 
Station was established by Charles 
Tripp in 1855, and the historic farm 
buildings have been painstakingly 
restored to give you an idea of what 
it was like, living and farming in 
these remote areas in the early days 
of settlement. 


Mesopotamia 


You may wish, also to penetrate even 
further into the mountains through 


the Rangitata Gorge, which is sce- 
nically spectacular, to Mesopota- 
mia Station, whose original owner 
was that somewhat quirky novelist, 
Samuel Butler, writer of, amongst 
other novels, Evewhon. 

Butler, it always seems to me, was 
the last man one would have 
expected to bury himself in this 
mountain fastness, where stupend- 
ous peaks rear up from vast gravel 
flats of the braided rivers. How these 
monstrous mountains and bleak 
winters must have oppressed him — 
he who so loved the creature com- 
forts, and was so easily discomposed 
by such trivial incidents as someone 
in his club in Christchurch absent- 
mindedly walking off with his 
umbrella. 

He bought the run for one reason 
only, of course, and that was to make 
money — from land-dealing, I sus- 
pect, as much as from the raising of 
sheep. Ever a prickly character, he 
discovered, soon after acquiring his 
run that a man named Caton, whom 
he knew, was about to buy the 
adjacent block of land. Butler imme- 
diately rode in all haste to Christ- 
church to buy the land himself, not 
caring to have Caton as a neighbour; 
and he actually did get there first, 
only to find that the Land Board’s 
office was closed for the night. He 
was up very early in the morning, 
and was waiting outside the office 
when it opened. Somehow however, 
Caton had managed to get hold of the 
Land Register first, and had signed 
his name for the parcel of land that 
Butler wanted — or didn’t want 
Caton to have. Butler was most upset 
about this, until his solicitor noticed 
that Caton had missed a line when 
he had signed his name. So Butler 
signed above Caton’s signature and 
got the land. 

About a kilometre from the 
Mesopotamia Homestead is the 
grave of a one-time Colonial Secre- 
tary, Dr A. Sinclair, who was 
drowned in 1861 while on an explora- 
tion with Julius von Haast, the 
Canterbury Provincial Geologist. 
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Take warning. The Rangitata has a 
reputation for treachery. 


Rafting Trips 

This so-called river basin, which is 
really a vast shingle bed interrupted 
by craggy mountain walls, carries 
the streams of the Potts, Havelock, 
Clyde and Rangitata Rivers. The 
scenery is awesome; and it is possible 
to add an extra dimension to your 
enjoyment by taking a rafting trip 
down through the magnificently wild 
Rangitata Gorge, with its series of 
rapids evocatively named “Pencil 
Sharpener,” ‘‘Rooster Tail’? and 
“The Pinch”. It is a white-water 
experience of memorable excitement. 
The actual departure point is the 
irrigation intake on the northern side 
of the river. It is run by Value 
Tours, a Queenstown company. See 
page 58 for booking details. 

Another raft tour operator on the 
Rangitata is Rangitata Rafts, Wai- 
kari Hills, R.D. 20, Peel Forest. Their 
starting point is at Waikari Hills 
Station, 13 kilometres past Peel 
Forest. Details on page 58. 

Of course, if you are doing a day 
trip from Timaru, there is no poss- 
ibility, as I have already mentioned, 
of visiting all these areas profitably 
on one trip, but you could select one 
or two forest visits, and pick up the 
rest on special-purpose trips. It could 
be better, on such a round trip, 
simply to concentrate on those 
attractions in and near to Geraldine 
itself. 

In the town, for example, is the 
John Badcock Gallery, an art and 
craft centre which displays exclu- 
sive, hand-carved furniture, work in 
native woods, oil paintings and 
watercolours. The gallery is at 116- 
120 Talbot Street. Out of town, at 
a locality called ‘““The Downs’’, is the 
Rainbow’s End Herb Garden, 
famous for its display garden and 
rich variety of herbs. It is open from 
10 am to 6 pm Wednesday to Sunday. 
Phone 38-066 for directions. 
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Geraldine is worth considering, 
too, as an accommodation centre for 
the skifields at Mt Hutt, Fox Peak 
and Mt Dobson. Round Hill, Tekapo, 
Ohau, and Mt Cook are further away, 
but can be within reach for a day 
trip from Geraldine. 


If, however, you are not intending 
to stop over at Geraldine, you can 
continue your round trip via Orari 
and down SH 1 through Winchester, 
Temuka and Arowhenua, a total trip 
distance of 75 kilometres, excluding 
side trips. 


Quick Reference: North from Timaru 


ACCOMMODATION 


Geraldine 


In Geraldine you can stay at the Crown 
Hotel (Ph 38-458) or at the Andorra (Ph 
38-622) or Geraldine (Ph 38-501) Motels. 
There are also two excellent motor camps — 
the Geraldine Motor Camp, — Hislop St 
(Ph 38-860) and the Farmyard Holiday 
Park (Ph 39-355), Coach Rd, 7 km from 
Geraldine. Both have cabins available. 


Peel Forest 


The Peel Forest Motor Camp is 3 km from 
the village and store. In peak holiday periods, 
prior booking is essential. Book with Resident 
Ranger, Peel Forest Park, RD 22, Geraldine, 
Ph ARD826. 


Temuka 


Temuka offers accommodation at the Royal 
Hotel (Ph 57-507), Temuka Hotel (Ph 47- 
119), the DB Empire Hotel, the Redwoods 
Guest House (Ph 57-957) or at the A and 
A (Ph 58-004) or Highway One (Ph 57-936) 
Motels. There is also the Temuka Holiday 
Park (Ph 57-241) which includes a number 
of cabins in its facilities. 


Winchester 


Winchester offers accommodation at the 
Wolseley Hotel (Ph Temuka 57-154), the 
Pinewood Motel (Ph 57-078) and the 
Winchester Domain Motor Camp (Ph 58- 
523). 


Farm Holidays 


Enquire at Aorangi Public Relations Office, 
cnr. Stafford and Sefton Sts, Timaru, (Ph 86- 
163) for details of farm holidays in Temuka 
and Geraldine areas. 


ANNUAL EVENTS 


Here are some of the annual events to take 
into account when planning your holiday: 


Geraldine 


January: Rangitata Raft Race, Geraldine 
Fun Run. 

February: One Day Pony Event, Waitangi 
Bowls Tournament, Rangitata Salmon Fish- 
ing Competition. 

March: A&P Show, Winchester Domain. 
April: Easter Bowling Tournament. 

May: Open Squash Tournament. 

August: Gun Club Open Shoot. 
September: Hockey, Netball and Open 
Squash Tournaments, Geraldine Racing Club 
Meeting at Orari. 

October: Golf Tournament, Geraldine 
Racing Club Meeting at Orari. 

November: One Day Pony Club Events, 
Geraldine Trotting Club Meeting at Orari, 
Rose Shield Athletics, Village Festival. 
December: Bowls Tournament carrying on 
into January, and Rodeo (National Circuit). 


Temuka 


January: New Year’s Eve Bonfire. 

March: A & P Show, Winchester Domain, 
Temuka Invitation Rugby Match v. Southern 
Zone Maoris. 

April: South Canterbury Men’s Foursome 
Golf Event. 

May: Ladies’ Squash Tournament. 

July: Mixed Squash Tournament. 

August: Geraldine County Smallbore Rifle 
Competitions - open. 

November: Temuka Festival, (normally 
held the weekend of Christchurch Show 
Week), Temuka 2000 Golf Tournament. 
December: Rodeo (National Circuit). 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Geraldine 


John Badcock Gallery, 116-120 Talbot St., 
See page 53. 


Temuka 


Lovatt’s Te Rona Pottery, cnr Richard 
Pearse Drive and Wilkin St. 
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Morris Pottery, 10 King St. 

Pot Bank Studio, 4 Domain Ave. 
Temuka Stoneware, 151 King St. 
For details of potteries see page 40. 


CHURCH SERVICES 


Check the Saturday edition of the Timaru 
Herald or enquire at the nearest Information 
Office for details of church services in the 
area. 


CINEMA 


Geraldine 


Talbot St., open each weekend and during 
holiday periods. 


EMERGENCY SERVICES 


Geraldine 


Fire, Police, Ambulance: Dial 111 

AA Office: Geraldine Pharmacy. Ph 38-601 

Breakdown Service: Ph 38-274 

Broken Power Lines: Ph Temuka 59-529, 
AH Timaru 89-079 

District Nurse: Ph 38-137 

Doctor: Ph 38-880 or 38-106 

Maternity Hospital: Ph: 38-137 

Traffic: Ph 38-900 

Urgent Pharmacy: Consult pharmacy 
windows 


Temuka 


Fire, Police, Ambulance: Dial 111 

Breakdown Service: Ph 59-564, AH 57- 
456, 57-189 

Broken Power Lines: Ph 59-529, AH 
Timaru 89-079 

Doctor: Ph 58-284, 58-441, 57-677, 67-661 

Urgent Pharmacy: Consult pharmacy 
windows 


Winchester 


As for Temuka, but for Breakdown Service 
Ph Winchester Motors, 59-020, AH 59-512. 
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FACTORY TOURS 


Temuka 


New Zealand Insulators Ltd, Thomas St. 
Guided tours are available Tue and Thurs 
each week, starting at 1.30 pm and lasting 
45-60 minutes showing the manufacturing 
of insulators, ceramics and pottery. For 
groups of more than 10 people, book a day 
ahead. For special group tours, phone the 
Manager, (Ph 59-551), approx 1 month in 
advance. 

Alpine Dairy Products Ltd Head Office 
and cheese packing plant at south end of 
town. New cheese manufacturing complex, 
New Zealand’s largest, is at Clandeboyes. To 
arrange visits, ph 59-521. 


FOOD 


In this region of small country towns, one 
naturally does not expect to find a city 
selection of sophisticated restaurants and 
exotic cuisines. Even so there are some fine, 
reasonably priced eating places to be found, 
with the added advantage that they are all 
good places at which to feed the whole hungry 
family. Here are some possibilities: 


Geraldine 


Bushman’s Restaurant, Crown Hotel (Ph 
38-458) licensed; Jackie’s Place, 84 
Talbot St (Ph 38-259), lunches and teas; 
Robbie’s Milk Bar, Talbot St (Ph 38- 
338), light snacks. 


Temuka 


DB Empire Hotel (Ph 57-510); Le Bistro 
(Ph 57-732); Pearl River Cafe (Ph 58-589) 
Temuka Hotel (Ph 57-119), licensed; and 
Warwick’s Place (Ph 57-202), all in King 
St which is the main thoroughfare. 


Winchester 
Wolseley Hotel, SH 1, (Ph 57-154). 


INFORMATION CENTRES 


Geraldine 


There are Information Centres at the 
Geraldine Borough Council Chambers, 
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The Church of the Holy Innocents at Mt Peel — so named because three young children were 
the first people to be buried 1n its churchyard. 


Talbot St (Ph 38-636) and at the Andorra 
Motel, McKenzie St (Ph 38-622). 


Temuka 


There is an Information Office in the 
Temuka Borough Council Chambers, 
Domain Ave (Ph 59-537). 


LIBRARIES 


Geraldine 
Public Library, Talbot St Ph 39-336. 


Temuka 
King St Ph 57-890. 


MUSEUMS 


Geraldine 


Geraldine Museum, Cox St. For opening 
times, enquire at Information Centres, (see 
above). 

Geraldine Vintage Car and Machinery 
Museum, Lower Talbot St. Open daily Nov- 
Jun, 10 am-12 noon, 1.30 pm-4 pm. Jun to 
November, open weekends and public holi- 
days, Small admission charge. See page 45. 


Temuka 


Old Courthouse Museum, Waitohi Rd., 
behind Post Office. Open Sun, Fri, 2 pm-4 
pm. For visits outside those times, Ph 58- 
638. 


NURSERIES 


Geraldine 


Rainbow’s End Herb Gardens, The 
Downs, Open Wed-Sun, 10 am-6 pm. Ph 38- 
006 for directions, See page 53. 

Camelot Gardens, The Downs, past Talbot 
Forest, on Ribbonwood Rd. In spring, rhodo- 
dendrons, magnolias, camellias, azaleas, 
bulbs and native trees. In autumn, autumn 
hydrangeas, lilies, hostas and begonias. Open 
7 days per week in Sep, Oct and Nov and 
in autumn by special arrangement, 11 am- 
4 pm. Bus tours can be accommodated. Ph 
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38-246 or 39-011. There is a small admission 
charge. 


Peel Forest 


Peel Forest Native Nurseries, | km along 
Blandswood Rd. Open every day except Wed 
for nine months of the year, but only on Sat 
and Sun during May, June and July, though 
appointments can be made during this period 
for mid-week viewing. Ph ARD 584, or write 
Chris and John Moore, Peel Forest Native 
Nursery, RD 22, Geraldine. 


Temuka 


Trevor Griffiths Rose Gardens, SH 1, just 
south of town. Open Mon-Sat. See page 36. 


PARKS AND RESERVES 


Here are the page references for Parks and 
Reserves mentioned in the main text: 


Page 
Geraldine Domain 45 
Geraldine Forest 46 
Kennedy Reserve 44 
Orari Gorge Reserve 52 
Peel Forest Park 48 
Talbot Forest 43 
Waihi Gorge Reserve 52 
Waitohi Scenic Reserve 40 


R.S.A. 


Geraldine 
Talbot St. 


Temuka 


King St. Hours, Mon-Thurs 4.30 pm-7 pm, 
Fri-Sat 4.30 pm-10 pm. 


TOILETS, PUBLIC 


Geraldine 

Men’s and Women’s, Cox St, opp St. 
Andrew’s Church. 

Temuka 

Men’s, Domain Ave, next to Crown Hotel. 
Women’s, King St, next to Library. 
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TOURS AND TRIPS 


Orari Gorge Station: Contact Mrs Dent, 
Orari Gorge Station, Ph WRY 893. See page 
52. 

Barker’s Winery: Follow SH 79 from 
Geraldine and turn right at Speechley’s 
Bridge. See page 45. 

Rafting Trips: For details, see page 53. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


In this region there are many areas and 
facilities suitable for outdoor activities, such 
as tramping, canoeing, rafting, etc., for which 
no specific club or organisation exists in the 
small towns being visited. Such activities 
tend to be organised from main centres, like 
Christchurch and Timaru. For specific 
information on activities not listed in this 
Quick Reference section, inquiries should be 
made at the Outdoor Recreation Informa- 
tion Centre, Arts Centre, Ph 799-395, 
Christchurch; or at the Aorangi Public 
Relations Information Office, cnr Stafford 
and Sefton Sts Ph 86-163, P.O. Box 194, 
Timaru. The following notes may help those 
wishing to enjoy facilities, or to contact 
sporting clubs and organisations in the 
Temuka/Geraldine area. 


Bowls, Outdoor 


Geraldine: The greens are situated in the 
Domain, Cox St. To contact the Geraldine 
Bowling Club, Ph 38-218. Temuka: The 
greens are situated at the Domain. To contact 
the Temuka Bowling Club, Ph 58-317. 


Bridge 

Geraldine: Contract Bridge Club, Ph 38-269, 
EJ. Tupper, Bennetts Rd, RD 22. Temuka: 
Bridge Club, Ph 59-252, Mrs. B. Bradford, 
Waitohi, RD 25. 


Fishing 

The Temuka, Opihi and Orari Rivers offer 
excellent trout fishing. Special guided fishing 
trips can be arranged by writing to P.O. Box 
9045 Ashburton, or phoning 36-078, Ashbur- 
ton. 
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Golf 


Geraldine: Geraldine District Golf Club, 
Denfield, on Geraldine-Orari Highway, 4 km 
from town. Ph 38-396. Also Grande Vue Golf 
Club, Gresham St, 2 km from P.O. Ph 38- 
396. 

Temuka: Course situated at the Domain, 
adjacent to Motor Camp. Temuka Golf Club 
Ph 59-047. Also The Levels, which is, strictly 
speaking, a Timaru course, but is a mere 7 
km south of Temuka on SH 1, Ph 82-405. 


Hunting 


Although there is much forest in this region, 
it is better known for its excellent fishing 
than for gun sports. However, the high, 
rugged country around Mesopotamia Station 
is something of a hunter’s mecca, and still 
offers some red deer trophies, for the expert 
stalker. The South Canterbury Deer- 
stalkers’ Association is at Rocky Hundreds 
Rd, RD 2. Ph 86-945 or 44-402. 

For permits in this region, apply to 
Department of Conservation, North St, 
Geraldine (Ph 38-456). They are always 
helpful about good areas and type of game 
encountered. Alternatively, enquire at their 
Rangitata District Office, 39 Church St, 
Timaru. 


Rafting 


Rangitata River: 

Value Tours (NZ) Ltd, P.O. Box 233, Ph 
650-249, 174 St. Asaph St., Christchurch. 
Tours by reservation only. Minimum age 15 
years. See page 53. 

Rangitata Rafts Ltd, Waikari Hills, RD 20, 
Peel Forest. Operating times 9 am and 1.30 
pm Sat and Sun. Weekday trips can be 
arranged for groups of 10 or more. Age limit 
16-55 years. Reservations can be made at 
Adventure Travel Shop, 15 Worcester St, 
Christchurch. P.O. Box 13635, Ph. 797-134. 
See page 53. 


Skating, Roller 


There is a skate bowl in Geraldine’s 
Kennedy Reserve, but you will need to 
take your own skates, and you may have to 
compete with fairly acrobatic skate-boarders. 


Skiing 

Both Geraldine and Temuka can be a handy 
accommodation centre for skiiers. Fox Peak 
and Mt Dobson are about 30-45 mins’ drive 
from Geraldine, and about 1 hr from Temuka. 
Round Hill is about 1% hrs from Geraldine 
and 1% hrs from Temuka; Ohau about 2 hrs 
from Geraldine and 2%-3 hours from Te- 
muka; Mt. Cook about 2% hrs from Geral- 
dine, 3 hrs from Temuka. 


Squash 


There are squash courts available in both 
Geraldine and Temuka Domains. 


Swimming 

There are swimming pools in Geraldine’s 
Domain in Cox Street, and at Temuka 
Holiday Park, in the Domain, Domain Ave. 
There are also good swimming holes in the 
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rivers, though it must be remembered that 
in gravel-bedded rivers their precise locality 
can change from season to season. Perhaps 
the best and most constant is at Hanging 
Rock. See page 48. 


Tennis 


There are public tennis courts in the 
Geraldine Domain, Cox St., and in the 
Temuka Domain, Domain Ave. 


Walks 


Here are the page references of the walks 
mentioned in the main text: 


Page 
Geraldine Forest 46 
Geraldine Town Walkway 44 
Peel Forest Park 48 
Talbot Forest 44 
Taumatakahu Stream Walkway 40 


Waitohi Scenic Reserve Walkways. 40 
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South from Timaru 


State Highway 1, which enters 
Timaru over a couple of steepish 
seaward-running spurs, and 
becomes, first, Evans Street and then 
Stafford Street, changes yet again 
into King Street and, leaves the city 
by taking a wide swing around a flat 
area across which runs Saltwater 
Creek, and which used to be Tima- 
ru’s aerodrome until a more suitable 
site was found. The route crosses 
Saltwater Creek, sidles around the 
old aerodrome site and begins quite 
abruptly to climb up over rising 
downlands. 


The downs hereabouts are beaut- 
iful, at least to my way of thinking. 
Nowhere were the English pioneers 
more successful in creating not an 
English landscape, exactly, but one 
which obviously owes its appearance 
to developers nurtured in the old 
agricultural England. This land- 
scape has not the majestic beauty of 
the high Alps, nor yet the dark glory 
of native forest with its infinite 
shadings with green starred with 
tree fern and splashed in summer 
with scarlet rata. No, this is a kindly, 
gentle beauty of rolling hills, and 
woods and spinneys of English oaks, 
dark pines and sentinel gums, with 
the blue of the sea given in tantal- 
ising glimpses away to your left as 
you travel south. 


Along this way, the buildings 
scattered across the countryside are 
workaday, honest farm buildings — 
barn and byre and hay shed, and 
sometimes quaint houses, comfort- 
able country homes, homes of mel- 
lowing brick or painted weather- 
board, as homely as mutton-and 
spuds. And the farms — in autumn 
they are thrown across these 
rounded hills like a patchwork quilt 
of green pasture and ploughed brown 
earth; and in summer the landscape 
is tawny-gold, except where the trees 


cast black shadows beneath a sun 
which is the brighter for the clear 
ocean air. 

There is a signposted turn-off to 
Scarborough, another piece of 
nostalgic nomenclature, bestowed by 
settlers homesick for the fishing 
villages and seaside resorts of the 
Yorkshire coast. At our Scarborough, 
there is no village, no resort, no 
boarding house, no pier, but only a 
shingle beach and a flurry of white 
water about a somewhat jagged reef. 
However, it is a pleasant spot for 
picnicking, though not ona day when 
the nor’easter is coming in off the 
sea, cutting you to the bone even 
though the sky be clear and the 
sunshine bright. (Actually, it is not 
the only Scarborough in New Zea- 
land. There is another, between 
Summer Head and Taylors Mistake 
on Banks Peninsula’s northern 
coast.) 

Continuing down SH 1, you will 
find some coastal scenery which will 
attract the keen photographer or the 
painter, because of that vivid ocean 
light as well as for its own beauty. 

You pass through Normanby, 
which is not a township but a locality 
which has merited the dignity of an 
official name simply because there is 
a railway station here, one of those 
small, sturdy, open-fronted sheds. It 
was probably named by the Rail- 
ways, and although there were 
already at least two more places 
called Normanby in New Zealand, 
the name was gazetted without 
argument. The name was that of 
Lord Normanby, one of our Govern- 
ors General, and possibly the only 
one to have three localities named 
after him. Near Normanby you'll 
catch a glimpse of a small lighthouse 
on the coast. It is in this vicinity that 
there have been two shipwrecks, the 
Holmglen and the Treneglos. This can 
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be a treacherous coast when the wind 
is from the east. 


KINGSDOWN 


Still running over and between these 
rolling hills, you come to 
Kingsdown, another ‘“‘locality”’ 
which has a slightly more interesting 
origin to its name. The Rhodes 
brothers’ run included rather more 
land than was actually covered by 
their lease, and eventually the extra 
acreage — or square mileage — was 
separated off their holding, and came 
to be farmed by one Samuel King, 
who called it Mt Horrible. And here 
there occurred a circumstance which 
reads like some morality play from 
the Middle Ages, or perhaps more like 
one of Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

To Mt Horrible, which sounds like 
the name of some ogre’s stronghold, 
came a stranger, a ragged swagger 
whose name, also, was King, though 
he was, we are told, no relation of 
Samuel’s. This man, Thomas King, 
was made to understand that he was 
not welcome at Mt Horrible, and was 
ordered to clear off. This was not a 
common attitude, runholders and 
farmers generally being a generous 
race, to the extent that a swagger 
could almost always expect a feed of 
mutton and spuds and somewhere to 
bed down for the night. But not at 
Mt Horrible. Thomas King shook the 
dust of the run from his wornout 
boots and went on his way to Christ- 
church. There he went to the office 
of the Waste Lands Board, from 
whom Samuel King had leased the 
run, and he purchased the freehold 
of Mt Horrible for £20,000, cash on 
the barrelhead, the whole 4047 
hectares of prime grazing land. 
Shortly thereafter he left the coun- 
try, installing a manager by the name 
of Bristol. Gradually, in the latter 
years of the 19th century, the land 
was subdivided and sold, which must 
have given Thomas King a reason- 
able profit; and it became known as 
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Kingsdown Estate, which suggests 
that he treated the purchasers rather 
better than the Ogre of Mt Horrible 
had treated him. 


PAREORA 


The Kingsdown Estate farmers 
evidently had little problem over 
selling their fat lambs, for it was and 
is good country, and not far from its 
southern boundaries the Canterbury 
Frozen Meat Company set up its 
freezing works, and it was around 
this that a small township sprang up. 
It was called Pareora, taking its 
name from the nearby river. The 
name itself is probably a corruption 
of pureora, a rite for removing a tapu, 
specifically a tapu which affects the 
health or wellbeing. 

The Pareora River offers some 
excellent swimming holes and picnic 
spots. Anyone in the village will 
direct you. In this general area also 
is the Pareora River-Cave Hill Walk- 
way, a four-hour round trip described 
on page 92. Check before tackling it, 
because some sections of the way 
have been destroyed by flood, and 
some changes in the route may have 
been made. 

There is a scenic reserve in the 
area, on the Pareora Gorge Road, 
between Pareora and Cave, on the 
southern side of the river. It consists 
of an area of stunted bush spread 
over a steep limestone face, and, 
below the road, a bush-clad, fairly 
precipitous face which runs down to 
the Pareora River. Here grow broad- 
leaf and lancewood, some of it of quite 
prodigious size. But there are more 
attractive reserves, and it would 
perhaps be better to press on down 
SH 1 to St Andrews. 


ST ANDREWS 


It is interesting to discover that St 
Andrews was named after one 
Andrew Turnbull, who was manager 
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of the New Zealand and Australian 
Land Company’s sheep run at 
Pareora. The addition of the “Saint” 
is a complete mystery, though the 
Anglican Church, built in 1887, was 
named St Andrew’s probably 
because it seemed appropriate in a 
village called Andrews; and possibly 
this nominal beatification spread to 
cover, and perhaps to dignify, the 
whole municipality. The fact is that 
these little settlements took them- 
selves very seriously, as well they 
might; because the greater part of the 
population of New Zealand lived in 
or around very small towns in the 
1880s. And the New Zealand world 
was very much their oyster, and who 
knew but that their town might grow 
into a city, might, in some roseate 
future, become a veritable London, 
or Edinburgh, or Dublin. 

Pioneers, by and large, were optim- 
ists. It was one of the essentials for 
survival. And didn’t even London, 
the Biggest City in the World, begin 
as a small riverside village, some time 
in the misty past. So, as the 20th 
century dawned, and the 1901 census 
returned a St Andrew’s population 
of exactly 127, they already consti- 
tuted a town in which, according to 
the record, there were two schools 
— one in town and one a little way 
out in the country, at Springbrook 
— three churches, one hotel, two 
stores, two blacksmiths’ shops, a 
butchery, a bakery, several other 
business premises including a boot- 
maker’s shop where they also 
repaired bicycles, and five kilome- 
tres, out on the Bluecliffs Road, a 
creamery, premises of the South 
Canterbury Dairy Company Ltd. 
There were also saleyards, run by 
the South Canterbury Saleyards 
Company. What’s more, St Andrews 
already boasted an 8.9-hectare 
recreation reserve on the south side 
of town, close to yet another amenity, 
Victoria Park. The reserve was 
fenced, surrounded with ornamental 
trees, and a portion called the Record 
Reign Circle was specially laid out 
at its centre with gardens, and 
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embellished with a Victoria Cross, 
and dedicated to the memory of the 
late Queen. 

St Andrews has two points of 
similarity to St Andrews in Scotland, 
these being the fact that it lies close 
to the sea, though not quite as close 
as its Scottish namesake; and it has 
a very good golf course, a par 70, 18- 
hole course of 5429 metres, where 
visitors are always welcome and, in 
step with the New Era, women have 
equal playing rights with men on 
Saturdays. 

Incidentally, if you’re a regular 
traveller along this road, you’ve 
probably often wondered what the 
concrete ruins across the railway line 
are, and have perhaps strained an eye 
trying to read the lettering on the 
base as you whizz by. 

They are foundations of a two- 
storeyed grain store, built by the New 
Zealand and Australian Land Com- 
pany in 1878. And here, perhaps, is 
the secret of how 127 people could 
manage to build and maintain a town 
with so many amenities. For St 
Andrews was the railhead to which 
the farmers brought their grain, this 
being a splendid grain-growing 
district. 

There is a good motor camp at St 
Andrews, and the area attracts many 
anglers to the Pareora and Otaio 
Rivers. Otaio is the next, even tinier, 
settlement along the road; but if you 
are looking for magnificent scenery, 
and for a spectacular, invigorating 
one-hour walk, you would do better 
to approach Otaio by a roundabout 
route which takes you from St 
Andrews, out along the Bluecliffs 
Road, through Lyalldale to Gordens 
Valley Road. There is a reserve on 
your right, just before you reach the 
Otaio River. The great attraction, of 
course, is the river itself, which has 
some deep, beautifully clear, natur- 
ally formed swimming holes; and 
there is a level, grassy sward for 
picknicking or camping at the 
entrance to the reserve. The bush, 
which is very beautiful, comes right 
down to the water’s edge, and a short 
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track leads from the camping area 
to the first, and in my opinion the 
best, of the swimming holes. The 
path crosses a pipeline which was 
once part of a hydro-electric gener- 
ating system supplying power to the 
adjacent sheep run. 

Although there are no other formed 
tracks, you can penetrate further 
into the reserve by way of the river 
bed. This is a delightful walk, but 
is for the reasonably agile. The 
principal forest growth in the small 
(12.5 hectares) reserve is broadleaf, 
mahoe and fuchsia being predomi- 
nant, with some good stands of 
kowhai, glorious in springtime. 
There is an interesting transition of 
vegetation types from the river’s 
edge, through second-growth forest 
with, above that, a gradual change 
until the forest gives way to tussock 
grassland and subalpine herbs. 
There is a stand of exotic trees in 
the north-eastern part of the reserve, 
mainly Scotch pine, larch, Douglas 
fir and macrocarpa. However, 
because these interfere with the 
regeneration of native forest, it is 
planned to remove them, and to 
replant the area with native 
seedlings. 

In 1955, the runholder who leased 
the area, Mr S.M. Collier, suggested 
that a bird sanctuary should be 
established here, mainly for the 
preservation of the blue duck or whio 
(the name is a suggestion of the 
duck’s whistling cry). Accordingly, a 
six-kilometre stretch on both sides of 
the river was designated a Wildlife 
Refuge, but in 1973 it was found that 
the blue duck were no longer in the 
area, and the refuge status was 
cancelled. Even so, it was felt that 
the bush should be protected, so the 
scenic reserve was created in the late 
1970s. One of the happy results is 
that native birds are plentiful in the 
reserve — native pigeons (kereru), 
tomtits, (ngirungiru), bellbirds (kori- 
mako) whose song adds so much to 
the idyllic aspect of this lovely place 
grey warblers (riroriro), fantails 


(piwakawaka), silvereyes (tauhou), 
brown creepers (pipip1) and riflemen 
(titipounamu). Here, too, live shining 
cuckoos (pipiwharauroa) grey duck 
(parera) paradise ducks (putangi- 
tangi), harrier hawks (kahu) and 
white-faced herons, the last being 
immigrants from Australia. Of the 
introduced birds, there are chaf- 
finches, yellowhammers, green- 
finches, magpies, redpolls, and mal- 
lard ducks. 

Mr Collier’s suggestion, incident- 
ally, was made just 100 years after 
his namesake, Jeanie Collier, took up 
land in this area. She came from 
Australia and was, therefore and 
technically speaking, a “Shagroon”’ 
one of the class of squatters who 
wished to take up land in this more 
climatically favoured country when 
the Canterbury Provincial Govern- 
ment, admitting that the Canterbury 
Association’s “‘Sufficient Price”’ 
scheme had failed, opened up the land 
to all comers. Jeanie Collier came over 
with three nephews, L., J. and A. 
Thomson, in 1854. On a desolate 
stretch of tussocky land they threw 
up a slab cottage and such outbuild- 
ings aS were immediately necessary, 
thatched them with snowgrass, 
planted pine trees to give them some 
shelter from the gales which romped 
down the Otaio Valley, fenced off a 
bit of garden, and began to establish 
Otaio Station. A photograph in the 
possession of the South Canterbury 
Historical Society, taken four years 
later, shows those primitive build- 
ings, and makes it obvious that the 
struggling, straggling pines are the 
only trees for miles around. Jeanie 
Collins lies buried in a small historic 
reserve at the end of Horseshoe Bend 
Road, which runs off SH 1 to the 
right, and is about two kilometres 
long. It is signposted. 


MAKIKIHI 


Continuing along SH 1, southward 
from Otaio, you come to Makikihi, 


a name which may mean “cicada 
stream” from ma, ‘stream’ and 
kikihi, another of those onomatopoeic 
names perfectly describing the noise 
made by the cicada. But kikihi can 
also mean “murmuring,” which can 
also describe the cicada’s drowsy 
rasping, so probably Makikihi simply 
means “murmuring stream.” In the 
North Island, incidentally, the name 
of the cicada boasts an extra syllable, 
“kihikihi’”, so possibly kikihi is a 
contraction of the original Maori 
word, or a South Island dialect 
rendition. 

The tiny hamlet on the southern 
side of the river grew up at about 
the same time as Otaio and, by 1901, 
had a population of 165, if you 
counted those living adjacent to the 
main road on the outskirts. A pre- 
dominantly Catholic district, its 
Catholic church was built in 1903 on 
a 2.1-hectare site given by that same 
Nicholas Quinn who presented the 
peal of bells to Christchurch’s 
Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament. 
In those days, the village consisted 
of a school, a “fine, commodious 
hotel’, two stores and a blacksmith’s 
shop. Its railway-station-cum-Post- 
Office was built when the line 
reached the village in the late 1870s. 

Today it is just another somnolent 
little village on the Main South Road, 
minding its own business, letting the 
world rush by, concerning itself, as 
it always did, with agriculture and 
its — to quote the Lotte Kramer poem 
— “narrow village ways, important 
hours.” Though actually, that’s not 
quite true. Makikihi does speak to the 
world-at-large. ‘“We’’, its people 
proudly boast, ‘‘are the potato- 
growing capital, the home of Maki- 
kihi Fries!’ Well, that’s not such a 
small thing. 

And this, too, is the municipality 
of Mayor Tom Turkey, whose coun- 
cil chambers you'll find in the 
Makikihi Hotel. Mayor Tom Tur- 
key is really Tom Slattery, a local 
turkey breeder. When the county 
elections are held, Makikihi, with a 
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fine spirit of independence, holds its 
own (mock) election for the Makikihi 
Borough, and Tom Slattery, is 
always elected unopposed. Well, you 
can see how it would be. This is 
clearly a town which knows how 
these things should be done. Imagine 
what a carefree, convivial world this 
might be if the great parliaments 
converted their opulent palaces into 
ownership flats, and conducted their 
business from henceforth in some 
friendly pub. 

As it happens, Makikihi had its 
moment in history, as you'll discover 
if you care to turn down Hook Swamp 
Road, taking the right fork and 
driving down to the beach. You'll 
come across a stone cairn which 
marks the spot where Bishop Sel- 
wyn, heading southward, and 
Edward Shortland, coming north- 
ward, met. It doesn’t sound much like 
the kind of epoch-making event that 
would merit a stone cairn. But think. 
The year was 1844, six whole years 
before the Canterbury Pilgrims 
arrived, four years prior to the Free 
Church of Scotland emigrants’ arri- 
val in Otago. 

Bishop Selwyn was Bishop of New 
Zealand, the first and only bishop to 
hold that appointment. His enormous 
diocese stretched from North Cape 
to Bluff, and as far to the east as 
the Chatham Islands. He was born 
in England in 1809, so at the time 
of the meeting he was 35 years of 
age, spare of frame and hardy. A 
brilliant man, he was educated at 
Eton and Cambridge, and he could 
have risen to great heights in the 
Church of England, or in the aca- 
demic field. Instead, he chose to come 
to New Zealand, and accepted his 
appointment in 1841. He took his 
evangelistic work very seriously and, 
although he now has his critics, even 
in his own Anglican Church, he 
reminds me more of St Paul than 
practically any other New Zealand 
churchman I’ve ever heard of. Cer- 
tainly, like Paul, he was an evange- 
list; and he conceived a powerful love 
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for the Maori people, for whom he 
stood up valiantly when their rights 
or wellbeing were threatened. He 
visited regularly every mission sta- 
tion in New Zealand, mostly on foot, 
crossing seas and skirting dangerous 
coasts in a small schooner. 

Edward Shortland was his lay 
counterpart. Appointed Protector of 
the Aborigines by the Government 
of New South Wales, he coaxed, 
cajoled and bullied people like the 
Greenwood brothers, who took up 
land at Port Cooper (Lyttelton Har- 
bour) by the simple and cheap 
expedient of squatting on it without 
any sort of arrangement with its 
Maori owners until the said owners 
were on the point of attacking the 
brothers. Shortland pulled rank on 
the Greenwoods and made them 
negotiate a rental payment — this 
at a time when there was no govern- 
mental or law-and-order machinery 
to back him up. 

In 1844, Shortland had been vis- 
iting the Maori at Moeraki, on the 
North Otago coast, and, his visit 
concluded, was now trudging north- 
ward to Banks Peninsula. Selwyn 
was tramping southward, sleeping 
rough as often as not, taking fearful 
risks in crossing some of those 
savage Canterbury rivers and was 
almost certainly not expecting to see 
another European in this wilderness. 
And suddenly, there they were, he 
and Shortland, face to face. Well, 
that’s about all there is toit; but there 
is the cairn, recalling that two men, 
the one charged with caring for the 
Maori spiritual welfare, the other 
with orders to protect them against 
exploiters, met at this place, because 
somewhere, someone official cared 
enough to try to provide for the Maori 
wellbeing. It is, I suppose, the reverse 
side of the colonialist coin. And that 
seems to me to be a good thing to 
know; and there it is, commemorated 
by a stone cairn, slightly off the 
beaten track, near Makikihi. 

By the way there is a good crafts 
shop at Makikihi, Makikihi Coun- 


try Crafts, which is well worth a 
visit. 

SH 1 continues south from Maki- 
kihi through a series of tricky S- 
bends which require reasonable care 
and strict observance of the sign- 
posted safe-speed recommendations; 
and presently you come to a turn- 
off on your right, leading to Waimate. 
For the present, however, we shall 
continue on down SH 1, returning 
to Waimate later. 

In the locality known as Hook, 
Jean Fenwick produces home- 
crafted knitwear. You turn off SH 
1 at Butler’s Fruit Stall and travel 
about 1% kilometres. Her telephone 
number, should you wish to pre- 
arrange a visit, is 25-888 (STD Code 
0519), but you will also find her work 
at Makikihi Country Crafts, and at 
the Wainono Homestead, a 
delightful house, looking rather as if 
it had somehow strayed from the 
property advertisements in Country 
Life. It’s on your right, on the next 
bend in the road after passing the 
Waimate turn-off and its cafe and 
petrol station. Here you'll find a great 
range of craftwork, and paintings of 
a very high standard indeed. 

Studholme, the next settlement 
down SH 1, used to be called Stud- 
holme Junction, because it was from 
here that a branch railway line went 
south-westward to Waimate. I had 
better mention at this point that the 
Studholme village is not actually on 
SH 1, but just a short distance east 
of it, down a side road. But I mention 
it because it’s a pleasant hamlet, with 
a delightful little hotel with a red- 
tile roof, and windows that look out 
over the sea. If you’re looking for 
peace and quiet, some good fishing 
in the Waihao nearby, or maybe some 
surfcasting or kontiki rafting, it 
could be an idyllic spot. 

The village was named after 
Michael Studholme, who was the 
first to take up a run here, a spread 
of some 26 square kilometres. Stud- 
holme is just another in the chain 
of small, quiet settlements along this 


road, and from here you can drive 
through to the hamlet of Morven, 
which was once the service centre 
for the farms which, once the big 
runs were broken up, grew grain. 
This was one of those fortunate areas 
where the settlers, who bought up 
the land into which the original runs 
were subdivided, planted trees or 
established reserves which saved the 
country from erosion, and then 
sowed their vast acreages of wheat 
and oats. The land responded, and 
around the turn of the century wheat 
was yielding 50 to 70 bushels per 
acre, and oats 120 bushels. 

The name was given to the tiny 
township by settlers named McLean, 
who had owned the Morven Hills 
sheep station in Otago, which itself 
was called after their ancestral 
district in Scotland, that “woody 
Morven” and “Morven of Hills’, 
which figures in the poems of Ossian. 
Morven is now simply a railway flag 
station, and the few buildings that 
cluster near it, about two minutes 
eastward from Barnett Road. We 
won't stop, but continue on down SH 
1 to Glenavy, which was once a fine 
village, originally named Waitaki, 
after the nearby river which forms 
Canterbury’s southern boundary. 


GLENAVY 


Glenavy began life as a Government 
settlement at a ford on the north 
bank of the Waitaki River, and with 
typical Governmental lack of 
imagination, was called Waitaki 
North (Waitaki South being on the 
other bank of the river). The name, 
Glenavy, was that of the birthplace 
of John Ballance, the Prime Minister, 
who was born at Glenavy, west of 
Belfast, Northern Ireland. Glenavy 
(the Irish one) was originally Lan- 
navy, which means “The Place of the 
Dwarf” because it was established 
by one Daniel, whom St Patrick 
himself appointed to be a curate. 
Daniel was known as Manus Anglies, 
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The Angelic Dwarf, which is a 
pleasant thing to know even though 
it doesn’t directly concern our Gle- 
navy. John Ballance, during his time 
in the Stout-Vogel ministry between 
1884 and 1887, as Minister of Lands, 
was responsible for the ‘“‘village 
settlement” scheme, which enabled 
poor men to obtain farms. Probably 
the farmers around Waitaki North 
were beneficiaries of that scheme. 
Ballance became Premier in 1890, so 
the change of name to Glenavy 
probably came about in that year, or 
soon afterwards. 

The township is situated about 1.5 
kilometres from the actual river 
bank, and south of it was built a 
combined rail-road bridge about 1.3 
kilometres in length, with a gate at 
each end to control the traffic, 
making sure that no horse-drawn or 
other traffic started across the bridge 
when a train was due. The bridge 
lasted until, I think, well into the 
1950s, and was one of the hazards 
of travel between Canterbury and 
Otago. The manually controlled 
gates gave way to traffic lights, and 
if there ever was an accident between 
rail and road traffic on the bridge, 
I never heard of it. But driving across 
it in a car was not very comfortable, 
since you has to straddle a rail, and 
I once cracked the differential hous- 
ing of my car on it, which is unlikely 
to have been a unique experience. 

Anyway, the Ministry of Works 
eventually built a fine concrete 
bridge to carry road traffic, adjacent 
to the railway bridge, and straight- 
ened the line of the road to conform. 
The large Public Works camp which 
sprang up to accommodate the 
workers on the northern bank has 
since become an accommodation base 
for anglers and holiday makers, as 
has the Glencoe Hotel, established 
in 1890 by a Mr John Henderson. 
There used to be monthly stock sales 
in the yards attached to the hotel, 
which must have helped consider- 
ably to make the hostelry a prosper- 
ous business, as did the salmon 
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anglers, who, over the years, have 
stayed there, and many of whose 
catches are still displayed there. The 
hotel still offers accommodation, 
meals and a real country brand of 
hospitality. 

From Glenavy you can travel 
westward, parallel with the river, to 
Ikawai, a name that means “fish 
waters’, and which, since that name 
was bestowed on it in 1935, suggests 
that it was renamed with a view to 
attracting tourist-anglers. The orig- 
inal European name was Redcliffs. 
There is a good picnic spot there. 
From Ikawai you can go north over 
rising downland, through an area 
known as Waihao Downs, and the 
small settlement of Waihao Forks, 


through Waimate and back to SH 1 
and northward to Timaru. Or, of 
course, you can drive on up to 
Hakataramea and cross over the 
Waitaki River to Kurow, returning 
via Duntroon and Waitaki, over the 
bridge to Glenavy and back up SH 
1 to Timaru. The direct there-and- 
back drive from Timaru to Glenavy 
covers 122 kilometres. If you return 
via Ikawai and Waimate, the round 
trip will total 152 kilometres. If you 
go up to Hakataramea and back via 
Kurow, Duntroon, Pukeuri, Waitaki 
and Glenavy, the total distance 
travelled will be about 182 kilome- 
tres. More about travel in those areas 
later in the guide. 


As mentioned earlier, if you have 
reached Glenavy you could turn 
westward, remaining on the Canter- 
bury side of the Waitaki River, and 
run up via Ikawai to Hakataramea, 
then drive back to Timaru via 
Waimate. But if you are heading for 
the Waimate area for the day, you 
would branch off SH 1 at that turn- 
off just south of Makikihi. The turn- 
off is at “Cup and Saucer Corner’, 
which you can’t miss because there 
is aroadhouse there, standing amidst 
tall gum trees and providing meals 
for travellers. You don’t even have 
to “turn off’, really, because it is SH 
1 that bends eastward. The Waimate 
road, designated SH 82, continues 
more or less straight ahead. Waimate 
lies about seven kilometres along this 
route. 


WAIMATE 


Waimate is said to mean ‘“‘still 
waters,” or “slowly moving waters,” 


and some unkind souls have even 
suggested that it means ‘‘back- 
water’. It is actually a contraction 
of Waimatemate, which rather rules 
out the suggestion of at least one 
authority, that it was named after 
the canoe Waimate, in which Nuku, 
an early Polynesian explorer, came 
to New Zealand. The name is de- 
rived from the fact that there was 
formerly much swampland here- 
abouts, surrounded by a great totara 
forest. The moa hunters thrived 
here, for this was good moa country; 
and when the later Maori came, by 
which time the moa had probably 
been wiped out, this was still attrac- 
tive country for those hunter- 
gatherer people, for swamps mean an 
abundance of pukeko (swamp hens) 
and eels; and there were birds in the © 
forest, plentiful timber for building 
materials, palisade posts and canoe 
hulls; and the raupo in the swampy 
areas would have supplied thatch, as 
well as fibres for other necessary 
items. 
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Some History 


In 1854, a 20-year-old Englishman 
named Michael Studholme came to 
this district, the first white man, it 
is said, to set foot here, though I 
would not be surprised to find that 
Bishop Selwyn had been here before 
him. Studholme met the local chief, 
Te Huruhuru, from whom he 
acquired land on which to establish 
a sheep run which grew to about 
100,000 acres (40,500 hectares). 
Studholme came to an agreement 
with Chief Te Huruhuru that he 
would not interfere in the affairs of 
the pa, and Te Huruhuru gave an 
undertaking that he and his people 
would respect the boundaries of the 
station, which Studholme called Te 
Waimate. It is probable that the two 
men found in each other the qualities 
of trustworthiness and amiability. 
Certainly Michael Studholme 
became a highly respected figure in 
the district, though his brother John, 
with whom he was in partnership, 
was less popular, from some 
accounts. At all events, the partner- 
ship dissolved eventually, and John 
bought properties further north, and 
became deeply involved in provincial 
and national politics. 


It was not Studholme, however, 
who founded the town of Waimate. 
That owed its origins to the sawmill- 
ing industry which grew here, start- 
ing in the 1860s. The town was laid 
out in 1863, and by the mid-1870s 
five sawmills were working. It was 
not until 1877 that the first steam 
engine arrived in the town, so pre- 
sumably much if not all of the earlier 
milling was accomplished by pit- 
sawing, though there might have 
been some water-powered mills. 
Then, in 1878, a grass fire on nearby 
farmland became uncontrollable and 
swept through the district, destroy- 
ing much of the totara forest, 70 
homes and a Maori settlement, which 
was never rebuilt. 


Today, Waimate is a town with a 
population of about 3500 which 
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means that you can add it to the list 
of those pleasant dwelling places 
which are big enough to possess most 
of the amenities necessary for a 
pleasant life style, yet are devoid of 
the facelessness and bustle and 
impersonality of the city. If a Wai- 
mate resident wants or needs to go 
to the city, Timaru is only 47 
kilometres to the north-east, and 
Oamaru is a slightly shorter distance 
away — or, if you wanted to visit 
the Big Smoke, 163 kilometres takes 
you to Christchurch, 199 kilometres 
to Dunedin. In other words, you’re 
within a day’s there-and-back 
journeying. 

By the turn of the century, Wai- 
mate still had a timber trade, of sorts, 
but it was largely confined to the 
cutting and “export” of firewood. 
The surrounding district had been 
through a longish period when much 
of its renown derived from straw- 
berry growing, but by the early 1900s 
this had declined, and raspberry 
growing was the thing. But even this 
was beginning to take very much of 
a back seat, and agricultural activ- 
ities, with the accent on sheep, were 
the strengthening base of the dis- 
trict’s prosperity. 

The town itself was laid out with 
fine, broad streets, and substantial 
buildings were to be seen. Cultural 
pursuits were not neglected, for 
Waimate was the headquarters of an 
Agricultural and Pastoral Society 
(naturally), a Horticultural Society, 
a Choral and Orchestral Society, a 
Dramatic Society, a racing club, a 
Caledonian Society and, of course, 
cricket, rugby, golf, hockey, tennis 
and bowling clubs. There were some 
six schools, including a couple of 
private schools, also five churches 
and a Salvation Army Barracks, a 
public library and reading room, a 
very fine hospital, two banks, 
Masonic and other lodges, four hotels 
and two newspapers. The town 
possessed a fine 32-hectare park 
known as Knottingley Park, part of 
a Domain reserve of 40 hectares, 
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grown with ornamental trees. A full- 
time gardener had been appointed, 
and his accomplishments by 1902 
included a large oval plot, fenced in 
and ornamented with colourful 
flower beds and an artificial lake, the 
water for which was pumped in by 
a windmill. What a worker that man 
must have been! 


The Town Today 


The town still retains much of that 
enthusiastic turn-of-the-century 
atmosphere, and many of the build- 
ings of that era. Indeed, Michael 
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Studholme’s first homestead is still 
in existence; but we shall have a look 
at that a bit later. The point is, that 
the forward-looking, outward-facing 
enthusiasm of the Waimate people, 
and their confidence in the future of 
their town, if only they’re left alone 
and allowed to get on with it, has 
led to their promoting their town as 
a convention centre — with good 
reason, for it has a great deal going 
for it. 

You drive into the town down SH 
82, which, when it enters the munic- 
ipal boundary, becomes Timaru Road 
for a couple of blocks, then inclines 
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slightly to the left and assumes the 
more dignified title of Queen Street. 
And, as if to leave you in no doubt 
as to which queen it is named for, 
the fourth turn to the left off Queen 
Street is Victoria Terrace. 

There are rest rooms on the Vic- 
toria Terrace-Queen Street corner, 
and right beside them, still on Queen 
Street, is the Information Centre, 
which is a good place to start your 
exploration of this delightful country 
town. 

Starting in a south-westerly direc- 
tion down Queen Street, you pass the 
Local Government Centre 
(Borough and County Offices and the 
Public Library), and come to the 
green, tree-shaded Seddon Square, 
named after R.J.Seddon, one of the 
strongest and most popular of New 
Zealand’s Premiers. On one corner 
you'll see the Margaret Cruick- 
shank Memorial. Margaret Cruick- 
shank deserves all the fame that they 
can give her, because, for one thing, 
she was a doctor, New Zealand’s first 
practising woman doctor. Born at 
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Waimate’s Memorial to New Zealand’s first 


Palmerston, she was educated at 
Palmerston High School and 
Dunedin Girls’ High School, and she 
studied medicine at Otago Universi- 
ty’s Medical School. Always a bright 
girl, she became dux of her school 
conjointly with her twin sister, and 
decided quite early tostudy medicine. 
She took her diploma in 1897 and 
although she was not the first New 
Zealand woman to take her degree 
— that honour goes to Dr Emily 
Siedeberg — she was the first to 
enter practice. Qualified as physician 
and surgeon, she joined Dr H.C. 
Barclay, then Surgeon Superintend- 
ent of Waimate Hospital, in practice. 
A photograph of her in her academic 
gown and mortar board reveals a 
young women of fierce courage, a 
quality which she must have needed 
very much, to invade what had 
hitherto been a male preserve. 
Since Dr Barclay was also 
Surgeon-Captain to the Waimate 
Rifles, and later commander of that 


practising woman doctor — Margaret 
Cruickshank. 


company, as well as a member of the 
Timaru High School Board of Gov- 
ernors, anda Member of the Waimate 
Borough Council, and Mayor for 2% 
years, it is probably that Dr Cruick- 
shank was rather thrown in at the 
deep end, for he could hardly have 
had time to be of much help or 
guidance to her. That, of course, was 
probably a good thing. It wouldn’t 
have been too difficult for the people 
of Waimate to accept her, since she 
was possibly the only doctor avail- 
able, much of the time. Her own 
talent and skill quite obviously 
overcame any lingering scruples they 
might have had, and by the early 
years of this century she had become 
a highly respected, not to say loved, 
figure. There can’t be too many 
country doctors who are honoured by 
a special memorial in a town in which 
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a highly popular Prime Minister 
merited having his name perpetuated 
in a mere square. 

On the next corner of Seddon 
Square is the Maori House Shel- 
ter, built to commemorate Wai- 
mate’s 50th jubilee in 1929, and 
perhaps to remind us that before the 
European town was built, this was 
the site of a Maori kainga called 
Tutekawa. 

Also near the town centre, is the 
Church of the Parish of St Aug- 
ustine (to give it its full, proper, 
resounding title) which might be said 
to be famous for two reasons. First, 
it could be said to have two patron 
saints, since its building was started 
on the Festival of St Augustine of 
Hippo, and it is named after St 
Augustine of Canterbury. Secondly, 
and more tangibly, it possesses two 
art treasures which are greatly 
admired. They are two stained glass 
windows, the work of the great pre- 
Raphaelite English painter, Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. And, of course, 
the church itself, situated in John 
Street, is interesting for its architec- 
ture and the hammer-and-nail engi- 
neering of its somewhat complex 
roof-scape; and, as so often in Can- 
terbury’s Anglican country and 
small-town churches, the hand- 
bevelled, mortice-and-tennon joinery 
of its interior appointments, solid, 
old, honest-to-goodness artisanship, 
with scarcely a nail or a screw to 
be seen. 

Before leaving the town centre, you 
might like to turn westward off 
Queen Street, up Glasgow Street, 
taking the second turn to the right, 
into Shearman Street. Here you will 
find the old Courthouse Museum, 
with its fascinating collections of 
artifacts from the town’s and dis- 
trict’s pioneering past. It is open 
Monday to Friday, from 1 pm to 5 
pm, and on Sunday from 2 pm to 4 
pm. 
Further down Queen Street, about 
the middle of the next block, another 
New Zealand Prime Minister is 
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remembered, for here is the Norman 
Kirk Memorial Pool, a handsome, 
heated complex, open daily through- 
out summer; and further along still, 
at the apex of a triangular section 
where Queen Street and George Road 
meet, is the Chief Te Huruhuru 
Memorial, on the approximate spot 
where, on 18 July 1854, he welcomed 
the pioneer Michael Studholme. 

A few yards from here, still on 
Queen Street, on the righthand side 
as you go away from the town centre, 
is Victoria Park, with its tennis and 
netball courts, its bowling greens, its 
beautiful formal gardens, a fine 
camping ground, a paddling pool, an 
aviary, an animal park, a play- 
ground, a cycle track, a sports oval 
and a sound shell. It is a popular spot 
in summer, and if you want to spend 
some time in the district over the 
summer holidays, it is safer to book 
ahead for camping space, especially 
if you intend to be here during 
December for the Waimate Christ- 
mas Carnival, Caledonian Sports, 
Waimate Rodeo, Gun Dog Trials or 
Trotting Club Meeting, all of which 
happen during the last month of the 
year. The Memorial Gates to Victoria 
Park honour the servicemen from the 
town and district who lost their lives 
in World War I. 

The large building beyond the park 
is the Waimate Hospital, probably 
one of the finest country-town hos- 
pitals in New Zealand; and somehow, 
when you look at that photograph of 
young Dr Cruickshank, it doesn’t 
seem a very surprising claim at all. 

If you cut across Victoria Park to 
Naylor Street, cross over and go one 
block along Betten Street, then walk 
— or drive — down Point Bush Road, 
just over Waimate Stream you pass 
the Maori Cemetery. And if you 
follow the road up into the first slopes 
of the Hunters Hills, that range 
which forms a sort of outrider to the 
Southern Alps, you will come to Te 
Kiteroa Lodge, an old, quite large 
and a very charming homestead, 
which had been in its time an old 


folks’ home, but is now a privately- 
owned guest house. This is one of 
the diminishing selection of hostel- 
ries in New Zealand where you can 
still enjoy traditional lamb dinners, 
not the spiced concoctions of Greek 
or Middle East cuisine, but honest- 
to-goodness roast lamb; and the 
accommodation is superbly comfor- 
table, in rooms built with a generous 
hand; and you can find great peace 
and solitude in beautiful gardens or 
in the surrounding forest. 

From Te Kiteroa, guided fishing 
trips are available to the Waitaki 
River and its lakes; or you can visit 
local farms to watch the shearing, 
or see the dogs working. They 
arrange horse treks over the Hunters 
Hills, or will give you their guided 
historic tour, taking in The Cuddy, 
the original Studholme pioneer 
homestead, as well as the Maori 
Cemetery and local museum. They 
offer barbecue facilities, and they’ll 
pack you a picinic lunch. To book, 
write to Te Kiteroa Lodge, Waimate, 
or telephone Waimate 8293. 


Waimate Walkway 


Close by Te Kiteroa — whose name 
translates as “long view’’, very 
appropriate for a spot which com- 
mands fine panoramic vistas of coast 
and farmlands — the Waimate 
Walkway begins. It starts up fairly 
steeply to the ridge, climbing even- 
tually to an altitude of some 300 
metres, so it is definitely a walk for 
the reasonably fit. You begin by 
climbing up grassy slopes, on a track 
which is open to all the winds that 
blow; but presently it joins an old 
logging track, one of the original 
trails down which logs were hauled 
during Waimate’s timber-milling 
heyday, more than a century ago. 
The great fire of 1878 petered out 
about here, obviously, for the track 
runs through what was probably 
once very dense forest. The big trees, 
matai and totara, and forest-fringe 
trees, kowhai and kanuka, are widely 
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spaced, and around them have grown 
coprosma and matagouri; mistletoe 
grows upon some of them. But as you 
go further into the bush, the big trees 
are closer together, and the forest 
floor is coated with ferns and small 
shrubs, suggesting that the fire never 
reached this far. You are now moving 
around a steep face, where the track 
is reinforced by board edging; and 
then, quite abruptly, you come out 
of the bush and begin to zigzag up 
a grassed gully dotted with cabbage 
trees. At the crest of this ridge, the 
trail swings southward and becomes 
easier. 

You are now on a sort of table-top 
rather than on a sharp ridge, and you 
are high enough to obtain an over- 
view of the ranges of hills which toss 
away like solidified ocean waves 
towards the valley of the Waitaki 
River to the south, the ocean coast 
to the east and the distant Pareora 
River Valley to the north. 

A stile crosses a fence into Hiriroa 
Park, a pine plantation given by a 
former mayor of Waimate to the local 
Rotary Club; and if you’re wondering 
why it should be fenced, it is to save 
it from destruction by rabbits and — 
believe it or not — wallabies. If you 
thought that wallabies are Austral- 
ian animals, you’re perfectly correct. 
They, together with the opossum, 
were introduced last century, for 
hunting and for fur. These wallabies 
are the red-necked wallaby Macro- 
pus rufogrisea, to give it its quite 
unsuitably ponderous Latin name), 
and its ancestors were introduced to 
this region around 1874 by Michael 
Studholme, who released a buck and 
two does near the Waimate homes- 
tead. It took just 86 years for that 
little menage to — as Noah said to 
the animals from the Ark — “go forth 
and multiply,” to such purpose that 
the 1960 estimate of the local wallaby 
population was somewhere between 
500,000 and one million, spread over 
a millon hectares. You'll probably see 
some in this vicinity, though not, it 
is hoped, in Hiriroa Park. 
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After you leave the little park, 
you'll cross another grassy track and 
see, before you and to your left, the 
White Horse Monument, which 
has nothing to do with a well-known 
brand of whisky, as people will insist 
on suggesting, but is a 16 by 20 metre 
figure of a Clydesdale horse, laid out 
in paving blocks, a tribute to that 
mighty breed, which played such a 
vital role in establishing and devel- 
oping the town and district. At 406 
metres above sea level, it can be seen 
from SH 1, eight kilometres to the 
east. The area in which the monu- 
ment lies is called Centrewood 
Park, presumably because within its 
boundaries lie two more forest rem- 
nants, midway between the forest 
track over which you’ve just walked, 
and another patch a bit over 250 
metres to the south. 

The highest point of this walk is 
just a little farther on, on the summit 


of Mt John, (446 metres), from 
where a formed road, Centrewood 
Park Road, will take you back via Mill 
Road to Waimate. The walk, should 
you decide to return on foot, by the 
way you came, will take you about 
2% hours. If you’ve arranged to have 
a car meet you on Mt John, the 
excursion will have taken you about 
an hour and a half. 

It follows, of course, that you can 
drive up to the lookout loop on top 
of Mt John, up that Centrewood Park 
Road. If you want to explore other 
excellent walks in beautiful forest 
surroundings, instead of turning 
right when you drive down again 
onto Mill Road, turn left and drive 
out to Kelceys Bush, just six 
kilometres from Waimate, where 
there are secluded picnic spots, and 
walks to suit pretty well all degrees 
of keenness and physical fitness; or 
you can go on past Kelceys for 


another four kilometres, to Gunns 
Bush and Simmons Park. There 
is free camping available in both of 
these localities. From Gunns Bush a 
track goes up to the Mt Studholme 
transmitting mast, five hours of 
excellent but fairly strenuous 
tramping. 

Waimate itself has a wealth of 
well-preserved colonial buildings and 
pioneering period reminders and 
remnants, as does the district around 
it. It is a mark of the confidence the 
early settlers had in the country’s 
future that when they built, they 
built to last. Take the town’s first 
Post Office, for example. After years 
of service as’a centre for postal and 
telegraph services, it is now retired 
from that line of work and has taken 
up a new career, this time as a rather 
attractive private residence — and a 
nice, solid, comfortable home it must 
be. 
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The oldest European house in the Waimate District — ‘‘The Cuddy’”’. 
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The Cuddy 


And, of course, the oldest European 
house in the district is still standing, 
The Cuddy, a delightful little 
thatched cottage, built of slabs from 
a single totara tree for Michael 
Studholme. You can visit it, if you 
are interested. Just telephone 8737 to 
arrange a tour, not only of The 
Cuddy, but also of the 128-year-old 
woolshed, which is quite an eye- 
opener, both for the solidity of its 
construction and the intriguing 
glimpse you get of the changing 
methods of shearing, and the stag- 
gering number of sheep that have 
crossed its board. 


Waimate has an excellent 18-hole 
golf course. You leave the town by 
way of Parsonage Road, taking the 
signposted way to Gunns Bush. 
You'll find the course just two 
kilometres out of town. Tuesday 
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mornings are for the women players, 
and men have their exclusive-use 
days on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons. Visitors are welcome. 

If you leave town by going south- 
ward along Queen Street, and incline 
left into Gorge Road, you'll find 
yourself once more on SH 82. Forest 
Road, on your left as you drive out 
of town, runs down to Waimate’s 
original recreational reserve, the 
32.6-hectare Knottingley Park, 
now a magnificent tree park, about 
1.5 kilometres from town. It has full 
camping facilities, a playground, a 
cricket pavilion and horse show 
facilities, with a fine replica of an 
early bush hut, which is worth 
detouring 1% kilometres to see. 
Continuing past the Forest Road 
turn-off, down SH 82, you head for 
the Waitaki River by a route which 
will take you through the Waimate 
Gorge, a sort of mini-Manawatu 
Gorge, slightly wild and very pretty. 
The first settlement along this way 
is Arno, a name which may recall 
for Italian Campaign veterans the 
long slog up the “boot” of Italy which 
culminated at Florence, that ancient 
city which spreads on either side of 
the Arno River. But there is little 
about this locality that will evoke any 
pictures of Florence or the valley of 
the Arno. Indeed, there is nothing, 
now, to tell them that they are at 
Arno at all, since the name was given 
to the railway flag station, which no 
longer exists. The origin of the name 
is obscure, and no one hereabouts 
seems to know who named the 
locality, or why. (Inquiries are apt 
to call forth awful puns, such as “I’m 
darned if Arno’’). 


Waihao Forks 


So you might as well drive on to 
Waihao Forks, where there is an 
excellent hotel, originally named the 
Railway Hotel, but now that the 
railway branch line no longer exists, 
renamed, in the no-nonsense fashion 
of country inns, Waihao Forks 


Hotel. And here there is a rather 
more poignant reminder of the cam- 
paigns of New Zealanders in the 
Second World War. On a bar shelf 
stands a bottle of Ballins Natural 
XXXX Beer, which was purchased in 
late 1939 by a local farmer’s son 
whose name — it seemed incredible 
to his friends — was La Tour Mallet 
d’Auvergne (the family originally 
came from the Channel Island of 
Guernsey). Naturally, his mates 
called him Froggie, and left it at that. 
In more formal moments, he was 
known as Ted d’Auvergne. 

When war broke out, he was 
amongst the first to volunteer, and 
he trained at Burnham Camp, and 
in due course came home on final 
leave before embarking with the lst 
Echelon. When his leave was up, he 
came down to Waihao Forks to catch 
the train to Waimate, and while 
waiting, went into the Railway Hotel 
for a farewell beer with his family 
and friends. He bought two bottles 
of the aforesaid Ballins Beer, and had 
just finished the first when the train 
whistle warned him that it was time 
to leave. As he sprinted out of the 
pub, his mates yelled out that he had 
forgotten to take the second bottle, 
and Ted d’Auvergne called back that 
he would drink it when he came 
home. A sniper’s bullet killed him on 
Crete. A succession of publicans have 
ensured that the bottle was never 
taken from the shelf. The railway 
station and the line have gone; and 
since Ted d’Auvergne was an only 
son, the farm has passed into other 
hands and the family have long since 
moved away. But the present licen- 
see, Mr Euan Bell, has decreed that 
for as long as the Forks Hotel stands, 
that bottle will stay where it is, on 
the shelf behind the bar. 

There are good camping areas 
available by the river, just a couple 
of minutes from the hotel. There are 
no power points or ablution or toilet 
facilities there, but the Forks Hotel 
has accommodation facilities, and a 
pleasant beer garden. The river has 


excellent swimming holes, and shal- 
low water for the children, so it could 
be just the place for a quiet stopover. 


Hakataramea 


From Waihao Forks — which, by the 
way, is so named because this is 
where the two branches of the 
Waihao River rejoin — the road 
switchbacks over the rolling Waihao 
Downs, and comes down at last into 
the Waitaki Valley at Ikawai, (see 
page 70). You go right from there, 
still following SH 82, to Hakatara- 
mea. A short drive up the road from 
Ikawai, on the Waitaki River side of 
the road, you’ll see an old cob cottage, 
which as the sign in the roadside 
paddock tells you, is Paterson’s 
Accommodation House, built 
about 1830 for a farmer named James 
Paterson and his family, though at 
least one authority says that it was 
originally established by HJ. le Cren, 
a merchant of Timaru. I suspect that 
the truth is that when Paterson 
began offering accommodation and 
meals to the swaggers and gold 
seekers, surveyors and settlers who 
travelled up this road, le Cren 
persuaded him to sell liquor as well 
(after all, they didn’t bother with 
things like licences in those days). 
Anyway, according to one of the 
very good tearaway maps produced 
by the Aorangi Public Relations 
Office in Timaru, it became “‘a well- 
known hostelry of good repute’. 
Now, it is a shop selling a good 
variety of very fine hand-knitting, 
the Paterson’s Paddocks Collection, 
which, in my opinion, is worth taking 
this trip just to see. The cottage has 
been structurally restored, but since 
all the work has to be done by acouple 
of undoubted enthusiasts, it could be 
a little while before the interior is 
fully furnished and appointed as it 
must have been in its accommodation 
house days. I would think there could 
be a good case for the Historic Places 
Trust to provide a little assistance, 
because it really is a remarkably 


South from Timaru 


restored, very sound cob building, 
and I for one would dearly like to see 
what the interior arrangements of 
what must once have been a very 
common type of lodging, were like. 

To get to Hakataramea, you keep 
on up SH 82, to where the road which 
runs up the Hakataramea Valley 
turns sharply right, just before you 
reach the bridge which crosses the 
Waitaki River to Kurow. ‘“Hakatara- 
mea” translates as “dance of the 
speargrass’’, and I always thought it 
was a descriptive word, suggesting 
the movement of speargrass in the 
wind. But A.W.Reed suggests that it 
was an actual dance, performed near 
the river mouth, with the dancers 
wearing pouches of the sweet- 
smelling gum from the taramea 
flower stalks. It could be, of course, 
that the dance itself was intended to 
call forth a picture of speargrass 
waving and bobbing and spreading 
its scent on the wind. 

Hakataramea was originally sur- 
veyed and subdivided as a govern- 
ment township, to be called Sand- 
hurst. It never did grow, perhaps 
because Kurow, on the other side of 
the river, seemed a more hospitable 
spot, and had the merit of being on 
a road which led up to the goldfields. 
Perhaps Kurow was simply a more 
comfortable place, for though both 
are subject to ferocious winter frosts, 
Kurow, down in the broad valley of 
the Waitaki, is something of a sun- 
trap, which gives it a remarkably 
high average temperature, whereas 
Hakataramea, I’ve been told, sits in 
a sort of wind funnel, though I’m 
bound to say I’ve never experienced 
any of the alleged chilly gales that 
blow down the Hakataramea Valley. 
My guess would be that once Kurow 
developed, there was really no need 
for a twin township on the other side 
of the river. 

Anyway, the Cyclopaedia of New 
Zealand described Hakataramea, 80- 
odd years ago, as a township, which 
was, once again, a measure of the 
optimism of its generation; for, 
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although the Government Surveyor 
had subdivided the town section, and 
marked out its streets, by the early 
years of this century the township 
of Sandhurst comprised only a pub 
and smithy, a general-store-cum- 
Post-Office, a school, a church, and 
a hall. There is still a licensed hotel 
there, and a scattering of houses on 
either side of the valley road. 

The fishing in the Hakataramea, 
which runs south-westerly down 
through the 50-kilometre Hakatara- 
mea Valley to join the Waitaki, is 
excellent; and, just to whet your 
appetite, there’s a salmon hatchery 
about one kilometre up the valley 
from the SH 82 turn-off. 


Choices of Routes 


Now, from here you have a choice 
of several routes. You can cross the 
bridge over the Waitaki to Kurow, 
turning right, onto SH 83 at the town, 
and go up the Waitaki Valley to see 
the hydro lakes, Waitaki, Aviemore 
and Benmore, (see page 111). Or you 
can stop, for a while at Kurow — 
there’s an excellent motel complex 
and a first-rate motor camp — and 
enjoy the fishing in the Waitaki River 
which enjoys the advantage of being, 
as the angler’s saying goes, gin-clear, 
the dams acting as silting ponds. 

From there, the way goes down 
through Duntroon and Pukeur1, 
which means, literally, ‘dark hill’, 
but is actually the name of a woman 
on the fabled ancestral canoe, Arai- 
te-Uru. At Pukeuri you turn north- 
ward, as described on page 112, and 
travel back to Timaru. 

But perhaps a better, more scen- 
ically attractive way to travel would 
be to go back by SH 82 to Waimate, 
and from there, starting out along 
Mill Road (the route you took to 


Kelceys Bush), passing the turn-off 
to the bush and keeping on along the 
main route, where the toes of the 
Hunters Hills dovetail into the 
coastward-trending downlands. You 
pass through the settlement of 
Hunter, about 16 kilometres from 
Waimate, and it is interesting to 
reflect that name, and that of the 
Hunters Hills Range, which stretch 
away north-westward on your left, 
was not the name of some early 
English settler, but was bestowed on 
these localities in honour of that chief 
Te Huruhuru, of whom Charles 
Torlesse, when he travelled through 


here in 1849, wrote, “... the old 
hunter ... hunts the country 
around for duck, eels, etc. . .”’ From 


the fruits of such hunting Te Huru- 
huru doubtless supplied Torlesse 
with open-handed generosity. The 
chief is honoured more definitely by 
having one peak, Te Huruhuru, 
named after him, and another, Mt 
Nimrod referring to Te Huruhuru by 
the name of that mighty hunter of 
the Old Testament. 

This route brings you out onto that 
road described on page 92, which 
brings you down from Cave, via 
Southburn and Springbrook. To 
return to Timaru, turn right at 
Springbrook along the Pareora River, | 
and turn left onto SH 1. 

Round-trip distances from Timaru 
are: From Timaru to Waimate and 
on via Ikawai to Hakataramea, going 
on to view the Waitaki Lakes and 
returning via Kurow, Duntroon and 
Pukeuri and up SH 1, 274 kilometres. 
If you leave out the lakes and return 
to Timaru from Kurow via Pukeuri 
and up SH 1, it is approximately 217 
kilometres. From Timaru to Wai- 
mate, on to Hakataramea and back 
via Waimate, Springbrook and SH 1, 
221 kilometres. 


GETTING THERE 


From North 


Railways Road Services InterCity. 
Dep Christchurch, 1.15 pm, 6.15 pm arr 
Waimate, 4.40 pm, 9.30 pm 


From South 


Railways Road Services InterCity. 
Dep Timaru, 2.15 pm, 6.30 pm arr Waimate 
3.15 pri, 7.35 pm 


ACCOMMODATION 


Glenavy 


At Glenavy, the Glencoe Hotel offers 
accommodation and meals. The accommoda- 
tion is comfortable, though not opulent, and 
altogether rather home-style. There are also 
two excellent motor camps — Gateways 
Caravan Park, McLean St (Ph 875) and 
Glentaki Holiday Camp, on the banks of 
the Waitaki River (Ph 888). The latter also 
offers tourist flats and cabins. 


Hakataramea 


There is a comfortable hotel at Hakata- 
ramea Village Ph KOW 770. 


Kurow 


At Kurow, the Kurow Hotel offers accom- 
modation and meals, similar to Glenavy. 
You'll find it in Bledisloe St, (Ph 850). Also 
on Bledisloe St, the Kurow Motel, (Ph 665), 
offers budget-priced accommodation. The 
Troutlands Holiday Park Motor Camp 
(Ph 725) offers such amenities as dinghies 
and canoes, and there are a boat ramp and 
some excellent trout pools. There are some 
18 cabins and a lodge which sleeps 33 people. 


Makikihi 
The Makikihi Hotel offers comfortable 


accommodation and meals, (Ph MAK 709). 
See page 67. 


St Andrews 


At St Andrews there is a very fine country 
hotel, the Masonic (Ph STA 505) and the 
St Andrews Motor Camp is on SH 1 (Ph 
875). 


Waimate 


Eleven kilometres south of Waimate is the 
Waihao Forks Hotel (Ph 814. See page 78). 
In or nearer Waimate are the guest houses, 
Te Kiteroa Lodge on Point Bush Rd, (Ph 
8239, see page 74), and Lochiel House, 100 
Shearman St (Ph 7570), which also has 
motels; other motels are the Kingswood 
Motel on Timaru Rd (Ph 8022) and the Rose 
Motel, 2 Mill Rd (Ph 8809). The Waimate 
Borough Motor Camp, which has a 
number of cabins available, is in Victoria 
Park, (Ph 7387 see page 74). There are caravan 
points, water and toilet facilities at 
Knottingley Park on Waihao Back Road 
(See page 78) and there are camp sites at 
Kelceys Bush, (Ph 8079, see page 77), and 
at Gunns Bush (see page 78) there is a 
Methodist Holiday Camp (Ph 7446). 


Farm Stays 


Farm stays in the district are available. 
Enquire at the Information Centre, Local 
Government Centre, Queen St, Waimate (Ph 
8079), or at the Aorangi Public Relations 
Office, cnr Stafford and Sefton Sts, Timaru 
(Ph 86-163). 


ANNUAL EVENTS 


Here are some annual events to take into 
account when planning your holiday. 


Kurow 


January: Lake Aviemore Power Boat 
Regatta; Kurow Gymkhana Pony Club Show 
Day. 


St Andrews 
January: St Andrews Gymkhana. 
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Waimate 


January: New Year Bonfire Caledonian; 
Sports. 

February: Men’s Open Golf Tournament; 
Horse Show; Autumn Flower Show; Vintage 
Car Rally. 

April: Art Exhibition; Children’s Theatre 
Productions; Chrysanthemum Show; Squash 
Tournaments; Racing Club Meeting; Pony 
Club Show Day; Gun Club Open Shoot. 
May: Junior Bridge Tournament; Point-to- 
Point; Dancing, Speech and Singing 
Competitions. 

June: Indoor Basketball; Bowls and Squash 
Tournaments; Smallbore Rifle Shoot; Winter 
Bird Show; Hang Gliding Weekend. 

July: Boxing Tournament; Dog Show; 
Timaru-Waimate Road Race; Race Club 
Meeting; Operatic Society Production; 
National Dancing Championships. 

August: Indoor Bowls Tournament; Drama 
Society One-Act Plays. 

September: Ladies’ Open Golf Tournament; 
Road Championships; Horse Dressage Com- 
petition; Scottish Country Dance Club Open 
Night. 

October: Intermediate Bridge Tournament; 
Open Golf Tournament; Monthly Fishing 
Competitions begin (Oct-Apr); Spring Flower 
Show; Marching Championships; Ploughing 
Match; Spring Shears; Pony Club Open Show 
Jumping Day. 

November: A & P Association Show; Rose 
Show; National Dancing Championships. 
December: Caledonian Sports begin; Trot- 
ting Club Meeting; Waimate Rodeo (National 
Circuit); Waimate Christmas Carnival. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Makikihi 

Makikihi Country Crafts Store, SH 1, See 
page 68. 

Wainono Homestead, SH 1. See page 68. 
Jean Fenwick’s “‘Country Mile” Knit- 
wear, SH 1, Hook. Ph 25-888 (STD Code 
0519). See page 68. 


St Andrews 
St Andrews Craft Shop and Pottery, SH 1 


Waimate 
Waimate Arts and Crafts Shop, Queen St. 
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CHURCH SERVICES 


Church service times and localities may be 
found in the Waimate Advertiser on Fridays, 
except over the three-week Christmas-New 
Year break. 


CINEMA 


Waimate 


Waimate Cinema and Theatre, Shear- 
man St (Ph 8348) shows movies every Mon, 
Wed, Fri, Sat, Sun. Also has live shows. See 
Waimate Advertiser. 


EMERGENCIES 


Fire, Police, Ambulance: In all areas dial 


Breakdown: Glenavy, Ph GL 860, all 
hours; Kurow. Ph 778 all hours; 
Makikihi, Ph 732, AH 740 or 856; St 
Andrews, Ph 26-889, AH 26-688 or 26- 
723, Waimate, Ph 7309, AH 8001, 8708, 
7528, 7833 or 8902. 

Dentist: Waimate, Ph 8228, AH 8121 or Ph 
8994, AH 8363. 

Doctor: Waimate, Ph 8016; Kurow, Ph 760. 

Hospital: Waimate, Ph 7299. 

Urgent Pharmacy: Waimate: Bryan’s 
Pharmacy, Queen St, Ph 8247. 


FARM VISITS 


At Hakataramea and Ikawai, there are 
salmon hatcheries which may be visited. At 
Waimate, there are berry farms — Rayner’s 
Berry Farm on Maytown Rd, Collier’s 
Berry Farm on Timaru Rd, and Butler’s 
Berry Farm on Lower Hook Rd. The 
primary purpose of visiting these would be 
to buy berry fruits rather than for examining 
farming operations. For that, the best value 
would be Studholme Homestead and 
Woolshed (Ph 8737, see page 77). 


FOOD 


On the Main South Road, casual meals of 
a substantial nature are obtainable at the 


Glencoe Hotel, Glenavy, where there is also 
a takeway shop on the corner of SH 1 and 
the Hakataramea Rd. Light meals at the 
Kowhai Tearooms, Pareora and light or 
substantial meals at the Hi Way Restau- 
rant are good value. 

Waimate, being the largest town in this 
region, offers a considerably wider choice. 
Hotels supplying casual meals are the New 
Criterion on Queen St (Ph 8069) and the 
Waimate Hotel, High St (Ph 7373). There 
are two licensed restaurants, Te Kiteroa 
Lodge, Point Bush Rd (Ph 8239) and the 
Town and Country Club, John St (Ph 8501). 
There is a BYO restaurant, The Dolphin 
Restaurant, in Queen St (Ph 8222), Central 
Coffee Shoppe, Queen St (Ph 7019) and light 
meals may be obtained at Betterways, 
Queen St (Ph 8666) and Savoy Tea Rooms, 
Queen St (Ph 7147). 


INFORMATION CENTRES 


Waimate 


Local Government Centre, Queen St (Ph 7329 
and 8079). Museum, Shearman St (Ph 7832). 
For museum hours, see Museum entry below. 


Timaru 


Aorangi Public Relations Office, cnr 
Stafford and Sefton Streets, Timaru, (Ph 86- 
163, P.O.Box 194). 


LIBRARIES 


Waimate 


Waimate Public Library, Local Govern- 
ment Centre, Queen St (Ph 7329) Hours: 10 
am-5.30 pm, Mon-Thurs and 10 am-8 pm 
Fri. 


MUSEUMS 


Waimate 

Waimate Museum, Shearman St (Ph 7832). 
Hours, Mon-Fri, 1 pm-5 pm; Sun, 2 pm-4 
pm. 


Quick Reference: South from Timaru 


PARKS AND RESERVES 


Here are the pages references for the parks 
and reserves mentioned in the main text: 


Page 
Centrewood Park 76 
Gunns Bush ed 
Hiriroa Park vo 
Kelceys Bush 76 
Knottingley Park 78 
Otaio River Reserve 65 
Pareora Gorge and Scenic Reserve 64 
Seddon Square fe: 
Simmons Park 7 
Victoria Park 74 


R.S.A. 


Clubrooms at 16 Tennant St, Waimate. Ph 
8746. 


SENIOR CITIZENS 


Club in Shearman St, Waimate. Secretary: 
Miss I Olerenshaw, Ph Waihao Downs 807. 


TOILETS, PUBLIC 


Cnr SH 1 and SH 82: Cup and Saucer 
Roadhouse, Kurow: After entering main 
street from Hakataramea, travel one block 
and turn left. St Andrews: Highway One 
Diner. Waimate: Queen St, adjacent to Local 
Government Centre. Also in most SH 1 and 
other petrol stations. 


TOURS AND TRIPS 


Guests at Te Kiteroa Lodge (see page 74), 
are offered guided fishing trips, farm visits, 
horse treks and/or an historical tour. 

For jet boat rides on the Waitaki River, 
contact Trail Blazer Safaris, c/-Gray 
Budge, Ph Duntroon 710. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


The southern part of South Canterbury offers 
many opportunities for leisure activities. 
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Here are brief details of some of them — you 
can get further information on them — and 
others not mentioned, from the Information 
Offices (see page 83). 


Boating 
The Waitaki River and the hydro lakes offer 


many boating opportunities and there are 
ramps available at various points. 


Bowls 


There are bowling greens in Victoria Park 
and John St, Waimate. Visitors are always 
welcome. 


Bridge 
Contact the Waimate Bridge Club through 
Mrs Davis, Tu Rd. Ph 7880. 


Canoeing 


Good opportunities for canoeing on the 
Waimate River and the hydro lakes. 


Fishing 

Good catches of trout are to be had in the 
Pareora, Otaio, Makikihi and Waihao Rivers. 
Trout and salmon in the Waitaki River. 


Fishing safaris are organised by Trail 
Blazer Safaris, Ph Duntroon 710. 


Golf 


St Andrews has an 18-hole course (see page 
65). Waimate Golf Club’s course is 2 km 
from the centre of town on the route to Gunns 
Bush. Women have use of the course on Tues 
mornings and men on Wed and Sat after- 
noons. Visitors are welcome. Ph 7009. 


Horse Treks 


Horse trekking is one of the activities 
arranged for guests at Te Kiteroa Lodge 
(see page 74). 
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Hunting 


Enquire at the Waimate Forest Service 
office, southern end of Moorhouse St, about 
wallaby and rabbit hunting. 


Skiing 
Details of the main ski resorts in the South 
Canterbury area are given on page 94. 


Squash 


Squash courts are available at the Waimate 
Stadium, cnr Wilkin and Paul Sts. 


Swimming 

In Waimate, the Norman Kirk Memorial 
Pool, open daily in summer, offers enjoyable 
swimming. For river swimming, try the 
Pareora River-Cave Hill Walkway (see 
page 92) or the Otaio River Reserve, (see 
page 65). 


Tennis 


There are tennis courts in Victoria Park and 
John St, Waimate. 


Tramping 


To contact the South Canterbury Tramp- 
ing Club, write to Mr B Williams, Secretary, 
Box 221, Timaru. Ph 84-689. 


Walks 


Here are the page references for the walks 
mentioned in the main text: 


Page 
Gunns Bush 76 
Kelceys Bush 76 
Otaio River Reserve 65 
Pareora River-Cave Hill Walkway 92 
Simmons Park 77 
Waimate Walkway fe 
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WEST FROM TIMARU 


To Waitaki 


Valley Lakes 
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MT NIMROD 
SCENIC RESERVE 


A wonderfully entertaining day trip 
may be made westward from 
Timaru, through Pleasant Point to 
Fairlie. I say “westward”, but in fact, 
you start out northward from 
Timaru, and you ultimately reach 
Fairlie by a series of north-westerly- 
south-westerly zigzags over gently 
undulating, gradually climbing coun- 
tryside. So if at times you find 
yourself travelling almost parallel 
with the Southern Alps, don’t worry. 
Just remember that by leaving SH 
1 and turning onto SH 8 near Wash- 
dyke, and following it, you will 
eventually arrive at Fairlie, which is 
almost due west from Timaru. 

SH 8 takes you around behind Phar 
Lap Racecourse, past The Levels, 


‘Through Pleasant Point to Fairlie _ 


Ashburton & “\** 
Christchurch 


Pleasant Point 


Evans 
Crossing 


Southburn * Paéreora 


Springbrooke 
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& Dunedin 


which was the Rhodes run. It con- 
sisted in its heyday of 162,000 acres 
(80,000 hectares), bounded by the 
Opihi River on the north, with 
Timaru’s Government Town subdi- 
vision along North Street as its 
southern boundary. Nowadays, due 
partly to an early government’s 
decision to break up the large runs 
in the interest of closer settlement, 
and partly to farmers splitting up 
their holdings amongst their sons, 
(the richly fertile soil makes small 
units possible), the tract is now 
subdivided into many small holdings. 

Watch out on the left for the 
original home of George Rhodes, 
about ten kilometres from Timaru. 
The old building has been painstak- 


ingly restored, with its thatched roof 
and its floor of beaten earth. It is well 
worth a visit, but you must first 
obtain permission from the owner, 
Mr Cox, Ph 82-418. 


PLEASANT POINT 


About another seven kilometres 
along SH 8 is Pleasant Point, an 
aptly named village with a popula- 
tion of about 1000 people. It lies along 
a gentle, sunny slope, leaning, as the 
poet Julian Grenfell would have said, 
“to the suns’s gaze, glorying”’. Across 
its green fields and just beyond its 
residential area flows the Opihi 
River, cutting deep into the gravelly 
subsoil and running clear and emi- 
nently fishable down to the sea. 

Pleasant Point was once an out- 
lying yarding and shearing place on 
The Levels Station, and bore the 
much less euphonious name of Hod- 
stock. In those days, all wool from 
this vast run was collected and 
brought out by bullock dray, and here 
the drivers would spend the first 
night of their inland journey. In the 
morning they would climb the hill 
on which the church now stands, to 
look for their straying bullocks; and 
the hill, rather than the way-station 
itself, became known to them as 
Pleasant Point, which goes to prove 
that even a bullocky could have 
poetry in his heart. From this hill 
you can look out over the downland 
towards the fields where, in 1903, 
Richard Pearse strove to establish a 
much less weighty means of trans- 
port. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
countryman’s philosophy is provided 
by a labourer, who homeward bound, 
stopped, leaned upon his bicycle and 
watched that first, epoch-making 
flight. And did he, having witnessed 
this miracle, spring into his saddle 
and pedal furiously to the nearest 
newspaper office? He did not. His 
first public statement on the matter 
was made to a TV interviewer 70 
years later. Asked to describe his 


West from Timaru 


reaction, he reported scornfully that 
he had muttered ‘Silly b — ! and 
climbed back onto his bike, gone 
home to his supper, and never said 
a word to a soul. It was clear that 
he had felt then, and still felt, a sort 
of shame that any farmer could spend 
his time on such useless contraptions 
while his hedges straggled and his 
fences sagged! 


Railway and Museum 


Today, Pleasant Point is a service 
centre for the surrounding farm 
lands. It possesses a modern shop- 
ping complex, and its industries 
include sawmilling,honey process- 
ing, light engineering, cycle manufac- 
turing — somehow a surprising 
discovery in sucha pleasantly bucolic 
spot — and agricultural implement 
manufacturing. Of particular inter- 
est to hunters and anglers is the 
taxidermy service available in the 
township. Of perhaps more imme- 
diate fascination to tourists, how- 
ever, is the Pleasant Point Rail- 
way and Historical Museum. 

Definitely King of the Tracks 
hereabouts is AB 699, a steam 
locomotive possessing that air of 
consequence and might, puffing 
importantly into the station, smok- 
ing and steaming and thundering 
magnificently, resplendent in its 
1920s livery of shining black, brass 
bands and gleaming steam dome. AB 
699 hauls its loads of steam train 
enthusiasts of all ages during the 
Christmas holiday period, during 
Easter weekend, during the May 
school holidays, Queen’s Birthday 
Weekend and Labour Weekend. 
There are times when the locomotive 
becomes due for grooming and ser- 
vicing during these periods, in which 
case rides in the vintage carriage are 
still available, behind a diesel 
locomotive. 

The Railway Station is equipped, 
as all such stations were in the steam 
era, with a signal box, a booking 
office of 1930 vintage, and enamel 
advertising signs. As for the rolling 
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stock — there is even a carriage of 
the ‘“‘half-birdcage” type which many 
Christchurch people and one-time 
travellers on the Wellington-Lyttel- 
ton ferry service will remember 
seeing as late as the latter half of 
the 1930s, on boat trains between 
Christchurch and Lyttelton. The 
train rides take you from the centre 
of the village, two kilometres through 
a very pretty, tree-shaded stretch to 
Keanes Crossing. 

The Railway Station is more than 
it seems at first glance, for it is now 
also a museum, in which you'll find 
a 1920s-style country store, and even 
(slightly incongruously) a 19th cen- 
tury parlour. Other displays include 
an antique printing press, old pho- 
tographs, special Richard Pearse 
exhibits, and, of course, vintage 
railway equipment. The station’s 
exterior has been restored to the 
appearance it had half a century ago. 
There are also souvenirs on sale. 

Easter weekend is an excellent 
time for steam enthusiasts to visit 
Pleasant Point, because it hosts, each 
Easter, a major steam rally, when not 
only the railway is operating, but also 
the rest of the great family of steam 
traction engines, all working at 
threshing, ploughing and other agri- 
cultural tasks. 

By the way, Pleasant Point has a 
fine 18-hole golf course. 


Opihi River 

For those whose preference is for 
quieter pursuits, such as picnicking, 
fishing or swimming, the Opihi River 
offers many good spots; and if the 
chill of “live” river water is not quite 
to your taste, Pleasant Point has a 
heated pool which is open during the 
summer months. 

The name, Opihi, means “The 
Place of Springing Up’, referring to 
plant growth. Presumably the Maori 
found the alluvial soil of its valley 
as fertile as do those present-day 
farmers whose land is watered by the 
river. It seems, most of the time, a 


reasonably placid stream, difficult to 
imagine as a depositor of silt over a 
wide area; but recent experience has 
shown that it can flood with savage 
power. 

From Pleasant Point, the road 
takes you through a further stretch 
of rolling hill country which reaches 
up gradually, away from the river 
flats, running now along the right 
bank of the Tangawai, a tributary 
stream of the Opihi River, and its 
equal as a trout water. Here and 
there, the limestone skeleton of the 
hills protrudes in rugged and inter- 
esting outcrops. To your left, about 
four kilometres along SH 8 from 
Pleasant Point, between that village 
and Cave, is a locality known as 
Sutherlands. When the railway 
came through here, a name was 
sought for the locality, and Bailech- 
ruik was suggested; but it was 
thought that the pronunciation of the 
Gaelic might confound the Sassen- 
ach tongue, and the name Suther- 
lands was settled upon, honouring an 
early settler. In this vicinity is an 
historic school building, built in 
stone by a perfectionist, with the 
result that it is still a sound, pleasant, 
harmonious building which will 
probably see out time. It closed in the 
late 1940s when the roll declined, and 
is preserved today as a schoolroom 
of the era. 


CAVE 


On the left of the road, about 18 
kilometres from Pleasant Point, is 
the easily recognizable Dog Head 
Rock, which indicates that you are 
about to arrive at Cave, which was 
another of the outstations of The 
Levels run. Unlike Pleasant Point, it 
has retained the name which the 
Rhodes brothers gave it, some say 
because of the family’s connection 
with Cave in Yorkshire, although 
A.W.Reed, in his Place Names of New 
Zealand, points out that the locality 
was originally known as The Cave, 
because there are, aS is common in 


limestone country, several caves 
about the area, one of which was 
notable for its Maori rock paintings. 
These are interesting to see, and to 
think about. Why were they painted? 
Was it for some special purpose — 
religious, perhaps? Or was it for the 
decoration of a place used as home? 
Or was it the half-idle doodling of an 
artistic member of some hunting or 
food-gathering party? If you wish to 
see them, first check with the 
Aorangi Public Relations Office 
(Timaru) for details of access, and 
for information regarding the paint- 
ings’ origins. 


Notable Church 


At Cave there is a notable church, 
St David’s Pioneer Memorial 
Church. This quaint building was 
erected by a man _ named 
T.D.Burnett, in particular as a 
memorial to his parents who, in 1864, 
pushed on through the mountains 
which begin to stretch out their feet 
onto the plain near here, and took 
up Mt Cook Station. In general, the 
church is a memorial to all of those 
hardy pioneers who opened up the 
Mackenzie Country — except, per- 
haps, one, of whom you’ll be hearing 
more. The boulders which form the 
church’s walls are mostly uncut, and 
the timber framing and other wood- 
work inside the church is adze-hewn. 
The font is made from an old-time 
grinding mortar fixed into the hub 
of a bullock-wagon wheel which 
carried the Burnett family into that 
alpine vastness. The whole assemb- 
lage stands on a great, rough rock 
from a mountain gorge. No nails were 
used in the church’s construction, 
the joints consisting of mortise-and- 
tenon and other interlocking devices. 

In the vicinity of Cave is a very 
fine leathercraft centre, which has 
work on display for sale. They also 
do work to order, including, should 
you need one, bagpipe bags. 

Cave is a very pleasant place to 
stop for a while, have a cup of tea 
and stretch your legs before tackling 
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the last 26 kilometres to Fairlie. Not 
that the road to Fairlie is arduous. 
Indeed, it is excellent, and the 
countryside is delightful, especially 
in the spring or autumn. 


ALBURY 


About eight kilometres from Cave, 
along SH 8, is Albury, near which 
is a very fine golf course, Mt Ness- 
ing, in a valley about 496 metres 
above sea level. A nine-hole course, 
it calls for a certain degree of 
accuracy over some of the more 


- testing fairways. 


Albury is the name of one of three 
sheep stations established by the 
Kennaway brothers, and takes its 
name from the English village of 
Albury, a name which means “Old 
Fort” in Anglo-Saxon. 

Soon after you pass through 
Albury, a road runs off SH 8 to the 
left, and climbs up to a pass named 
after that one exception to the list 
of pioneers honoured by St David’s 
Church in Cave. That omission may 
therefore seem strange, in view of the 
fact that the pioneer concerned was 
the discoverer of the great glacial 
valleys forming an upland basin 
where vast stretches of tussock and 
large lakes, which are the last 
remnants of glacial ice, promised 
unlimited grazing for flocks of sheep. 
That basin was named after him, but 
he was never regarded kindly by the 
pioneer runholders, for reasons 
which, will become apparent in the 
next section of this guide. 

I refer, of course, to the Mackenzie 
Country. Let it suffice for now to 
explain to the uninitiated that Mac- 
kenzie was an unlettered but wily 
Highland shepherd, and the mount- 
ain pass which he discovered pro- 
vided an excellent route by which to 
take sheep from The Levels run up 
to those hitherto unexploited pas- 
tures. I mention him at this point 
simply because this side road near 
Albury runs up through that historic 
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gap in the high hills. But the 
Mackenzie Pass does not go right 
through to the Mackenzie Country 
proper, but is merely an alternative 
route to Burke Pass, which is the real 
gateway to that great upland basin. 
The easier and better way to go is 
to continue on up SH 8 to Fairlie. 

The pioneers David and Margaret 
Hamilton named the locality Fairlie 
Creek, though not as their first 
choice. It was originally intended to 
call the place Hamilton but, when the 
application was filed, it was refused 
because there was already a Hamil- 
ton in the North Island. David 
Hamilton’s brother-in-law, a man 
named James Litster (or Litzter), who 
had built an accommodation house 
beside the creek, suggested Fairlie as 
a name, because it was the place in 
Ayreshire where he and his wife had 
honeymooned, and this landscape 
reminded him of that spot of happy 
memory. (There is another story 
about it being named after a bound- 
ary rider, James Fairlie, but this is 
quite incorrect). Actually, the name 
did not become official even when the 
railway from Timaru was surveyed 
in 1875. It was finally gazetted about 
1884. 


FAIRLIE 


As you approach Fairlie, you find 
yourself driving through a long 
avenue of English trees. This is Peace 
Avenue, so named to commemorate 
the peace treaty which officially and 
belatedly recognised the end of the 
First World War. 

Fairlie has two very good colonial 
museums — the Mabel Binney 
Museum, which gives an excellent 
idea of life hereabouts at the turn of 
the century; and right next to it, the 
Mackenzie Carnival Society 
Transport Museum, a splendid 
collection of vehicles and appurte- 
nances from the horse-drawn era. It 
is also claimed that a high, wide and 
handsome country and western romp 
each year resurrects Fairlie’s his- 


The Mackenzie Carnival Society Transport 
Museum, Fairlie. 


A 


tory, featuring gold-digging, 
swaggers, bygone agricultural tech- 
nology and stage coaches. It is indeed 
an impressive cavalcade, though its 
authenticity is somewhat suspect, 
since it also includes the Pony 
Express, and “cowboys and their 
ladies”, which suggests that it draws 
its inspiration rather more from 
Hollywood than from local history. 
But who cares? The whole carnival, 
which takes place over Christmas 
and the New Year, is terrific fun; and 
that at least is a genuine tradition 
dating from the pioneer period, 
because those early runholders, 
prospectors, bushmen, explorers and 
shepherds, had to make their own 
fun and provide their own amuse- 
ments, and their approach to enter- 
tainment was inclined to be 
boisterous. 

There is a very good Walkway 
at Fairlie, designed to give the visitor 


an appreciation of this pretty coun- 
tryside with its backdrop of rugged 
ranges. If you head out of town along 
Allandale Road, you'll find the start- 
ing point just below the bridge which 
crosses the Opihi River, near Fairlie 
camping ground. Don’t be led astray 
by the several tracks which cross the 
Walkway between the camp and the 
river. Just keep in mind that the 
Walkway follows the course of the 
river, mostly through the willows 
along its bank. Willows and water 
are a delightfully cool combination 
on the hot summer days which are 
common to the region. Here and there 
the path skirts open pastureland, on 
the outskirts of town, before plung- 
ing into the trees again and contin- 
uing in their shade all the way to 
the trail’s end near Talbot Road. 
There is a spectacular and most 
photogenic outcrop of limestone 
called Talbot Rock, just across the 
river from the track’s end. 


You can either take the same track 
back to the camping ground, or you 
can follow Talbot Road back to town. 
The track is well formed, perfectly 
suitable for people of all ages and 
fitness levels, and takes from 40 
minutes to one hour to walk one way. 


The river features stopbanks for 
some distance down from Allandale 
Bridge, a protective measure against 
flooding, to which the Opihi is prone. 
The river itself provides enjoyable 
bathing, and is well known for its 
trout, though the best reaches for 
fishing are below its confluence with 
the Tangawai, where quinnat sal- 
mon, brown trout and, occasionally, 
rainbow trout are caught. 


The vegetation along the river is 
mostly introduced — planted and 
naturally-seeded willows, with gorse, 
broom, elderberry and blackberry 
forming an impenetrable under- 
growth in places. But if the trees and 
shrubs are exotic, the birdlife 
includes native species, which thrive 
along the river bank, notably fan- 
tails, (piwakawaka) and _ grey 
warblers (riroriro). 
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A somewhat more demanding 
Walkway through a much more 
spectacular region is the Opihi 
River Walkway. To reach it, you 
go southward out of Fairlie to Opihi 
Gorge Road, from the end of which 
the route starts out through willows. 
Gradually the walls of the gorge close 
in on you, and you are ever more 
conscious of their restricting pres- 
ence as you cross the river on a lo- 
metre steel truss bridge over a rocky 
narrows, and begin on the other side 
to climb through mainly native bush. 
You cross a couple of stable scree 
slopes and find yourself on a rocky 
outcrop. Then you go once again 
beneath the forest canopy, sidling 
around a fold in the hillside and 
coming out onto a spur from which, 
far below, you glimpse the river, and 
are treated to a glorious view of 
precipitous gorge walls from which 
sprout anthill-like rock formations. 
From there you go down through 
native forest which presently gives 
way toasycamore grove, and willows 
on the river bank. 


For the next three hours, the trail 
remains close to the river, affording 
good views of deep, deceptively still- 
looking pools and brawling rapids, 
until a jutting, rocky bluff turns the 
pass aside and forces it to climb over 
another rocky ridge. The track 
proceeds from here high above the 
river until at last, at the end of the 
gorge, it comes down to flat pad- 
docks, which it crosses to link up 
with Rockwood Road at the Rock- 
wood Bridge. 


The river itself runs through a 
fault line, and has points of similarity 
with the North Island’s Manawatu 
River, in that, as the range of hills 
was pushed up, the Opihi cut its way 
down, forming, as did the Manawatu, 
a deep gorge. 


The native forest along the track 
consists mainly of second-growth 
mahoe, broadleaf and fuchsia, com- 
paratively few totara and a ferny 
ground cover. There are also ex- 
amples of toothed lancewood, 
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(Pseudopanax ferox), the un- 
Pseudopanax-like P.anomalus, the 
tree daisy, and the most southerly 
population of Hebe amplexicaulis. - 

This walk is 13 kilometres long, 
and demands a reasonable standard 
of fitness. You won’t do it in much 
less than five or six hours. There are 
no easy exit points, and you should 
wear strong footwear, and take 
warm clothing and sufficient food. 
Make sure that someone knows of 
your intention before you take it on. 
No firearms, animals or fire-lighting 
are permitted. 

Fairlie’s Glencairn Golf Course, 
half a kilometre along Talbot Street 
from the Town Clock, is a very good 
18-hole course with memorable views 
of the Alps. Visitors are welcome. 

During Easter, Fairlie hosts the 
Mackenzie Highland Agricultur- 
al and Pastoral Show, which is an 
extremely popular event, attracting 
large crowds. 


To Return to Timaru 


To return to Timaru, you can follow 
the route by which you came, via 
Cave and Pleasant Point, in which 
case the return trip will be a run of 
104 kilometres, plus any side trips 
you may wish to do. Or you can 
return by another, perhaps more 
scenic route, branching to the right 
at Cave and running down the right 
side of the Pareora River, via South- 
burn and Springbrook, turning left 
onto SH 1 just south of the Pareora 
River and coming up to Timaru from 
the south, through Pareora and 
Kingsdown, in which case the round 
trip will total about 120 kilometres. 
But the extra kilometres are wond- 
erfully rewarding. The road, which 
is called the Pareora Gorge Road, 
crosses a tributary stream of the 
Pareora River, about one kilometre 
after turning off SH 8 at Cave, and 
from there it follows the stream 
faithfully, almost bend for bend, 
until, with the bush-clad slopes of 
Cave Hill, some distance across the 


river to your left, the road wriggles 
its way to where the Pareora River 
Road turns sharply northward; and 
this is the turn-off that you should 
take if you’ve time enough in hand 
to stop off at Evans Crossing, and 
perhaps tackle its walkway, which 
goes up through the gorge from the 
picnic ground to the Pareora Dam, 
which used to be the source of 
Timaru’s water supply. 

From the dam, the track runs up 
a forested gully on the flanks of Cave 
Hill. Allow yourself 3% to four hours. 
Note also that the New Zealand 
Walkways Brochure shows a further 
two sections of track, one from 
Purves Road, about 3% kilometres 
downstream from Evans Crossing, 
and another, a loop track from the 
top of Bush Gully, through open 
farmland and down through the 
gorge, back to the old dam. At the 
time of writing, these two tracks are 
closed, due to flood damage, and the 
latest advice I have is that they won’t 
be reopened in the foreseeable future. 

East of the turn-off to Evans 
Crossing is Craigmore Road, running 
off to the right. Follow it down to 
Back Line Road, turn right and you'll 
reach the Mt Nimrod Reserve 
where you'll find a splendid three to 
four hour walk on formed tracks 
through beautiful native bush. Stout 
footwear and a reasonable standard 
of physical fitness are demanded. 

Pareora River Road takes you 
eastwards, following the river (which 
incidentally, is an adequate, though 
not one of the best, trout stream). 
There are two more pleasant picnic 
spots between the gorge and SH 1, 
one down Scott Road, which runs off 
to the left, and another by the 
Pareora Bridge, on the Main South 
Road itself. 

To return to Timaru, as I said 
earlier, from Pareora Gorge Road 
turn left onto SH 1, and drive over 
the lofty downlands, through 
Pareora and Kingsdown, coming into 
Timaru City around a wide curve 
over Saltwater Creek. 


GETTING THERE 


Daily bus services from Christchurch and 


Timaru via Fairlie and Tekapo, to Mt Cook. » 


Refer Mackenzie Country Quick Reference 
Section, Page 113, or Mt Cook Quick Refer- 
ence Section, Page 130. 


ACCOMMODATION 

Fairlie 

Accommodation is available at two hotels — 
the Fairlie Hotel (Ph 8061) and the 
Gateway Hotel (Ph 8140), both in Main 
Street, or at Aorangi Motel, 26 Denmark 
St (Ph 8340) or the Rimuwhare Motel (Ph 
8058), Alloway St. The Fairlie Motor Camp 
on Geraldine Rd (SH 79) has cabins and a 
family unit. For farm stays in the area, 


contact the Information Centre at 
Sunflower Centre, Main St. Ph 8258. 


Pleasant Point 


In Pleasant Point you can stay at the 
Pleasant Point Hotel (Ph 27-605) or the 
Pleasant Point Domain Motor Camp (Ph 
27-300) which also has cabins. Note that this 
camp closes after Easter and re-opens at 
Labour Day Weekend. 


ANNUAL EVENTS 


Three big events on the Fairlie calendar are 
the Mackenzie Highland and A and P 
Show, Easter Monday; the Mackenzie 
Shears (held in the Fairlie Community 
Centre), Boxing Day; and the Country and 
Western Carnival, Christmas and New 
Year (see page 90). 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Cave 


Creative Crafts, SH 8. Open 7 days a week 
9 am-6 pm. 


Fairlie 

Fairlie Cottage Crafts, Main St. 

Jan’s Pottery. Ph 8095 for appointment to 
visit. 

Margaret Pottery. Ph 8645 for appointment 
to visit. 

Rebecca Macpherson Pottery. The Shed, 
Mt Michael, SH 79, Open 7 days. 

For hand-crafted knitwear and sheepskins, 
try The Farm Barn, Mt Michael, SH 79. 
Ph 8271. 


EMERGENCY SERVICES 


Fire, Police, Ambulance: Dial 111. 

Doctor: Fairlie Medical Centre, Ayr St. Ph 
8211, AH 8507. 

Urgent Pharmacy: Main St, Fairlie. Ph 
8502. 

Breakdown Services: Albury, Ph 726 all 
hours. Fairlie, Ph 8399 all hours or 8419 
business hours only. Pleasant Point: Ph 
27-410, AH 27-898. 


FOOD 
Albury 


Meals are available at the Albury Tavern. 
Ph 817. 


Fairlie 

There is a good range of eating places in 
Fairlie. The Fairlie Hotel (Ph 8061) offers 
pub lunches and evening meals and the 
Gateway Hotel (Ph 8140) has a restaurant 
and a bistro. The Rimuwhare, 53 Mt Cook 
Rd (Ph 8058) is a licensed restaurant, 
specialising in French cuisine. It is open 7 
days, 11 am-2 pm and 4 pm-8 pm. The 
Sunflower Centre, Main St, has a whole- 
food restaurant and will provide takeaways. 
Other possibilities are the B B Stop, Main 
St (Ph 8139) for snacks, morning and 
afternoon teas and takeaways; Fairlie 
Stores, open 7 days, 7 am-7 pm, for take- 
aways; and The Farm Barn (Ph 8271) at 
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Mt Michael, 8 km from town, for luncheons 
and morning and afternoon teas. 


Pleasant Point 


The Pleasant Pcint Hotel (Ph 27-605) 
serves lunch from noon to 1 pm Mon-Fri and 
dinner from 6 pm-7 pm, Mon-Fri and 6 pm- 
8 pm Sat. You can also get light meals at 
the Pleasant Point Dairy on the main road. 


INFORMATION CENTRE 


The Sunflower Centre, 31 Main St, Fairlie. 
Ph 8258. 


LIBRARY 


Fairlie Public Library, Allendale Rd. Ph 
8560 


MUSEUMS, etc 


Cave 


Don’t miss visiting St David’s Pioneer 
Memorial Church. For details see page 89. 


Fairlie 

Mabel Binney Cottage Museum, a 
century-old blacksmith’s cottage, furnished 
in period. Right next to it is the Mackenzie 
Carnival Society Transport Museum 
with a wonderful collection of vehicles from 
the horse-drawn era. For opening times and 
special party arrangements, enquire at the 
Sunflower Centre, 31 Main St. Ph 8258. 
See page 90. 


Pleasant Point 


The fascinating Pleasant Point Museum 
and Railway is open daily from Boxing Day 
to 2 Feb, and in school holidays. For the 
remainder of the year it is open on Sundays 
and holiday weekends although it closes after 
Queen’s Birthday Weekend, opening again in 
the August school holidays. However, special 
parties can arrange a visit at any time. Ph 
Timaru 27-714, 27-729 or 27-354. More details 
on page 87. 
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TOILETS, PUBLIC 


Public toilets on Main St, Fairlie. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


Here are some possibilities in the Fairlie area. 
Further details can be obtained from the 
Sunflower Centre in Main St. 


Bowls, Indoor 
Mackenzie Theatrette. Ph 8695. 


Bowls, Outdoor 
School Rd. Ph 8485. 


Fishing 

Good fishing in the Opuhua, Opihi and 
Tangawai Rivers. 

Professional guide services include Phantom 
Range Safaris, Ashwick Flat (Ph 824), 
Mackenzie Country Safaris (ph 8250 or 
8431) and Safaris New Zealand, Haldon 
Station (Ph 8431 or 8245). 


Golf 


The Glencairn Golf Course (see page 92) 
is % km along Talbot St from the town clock, 
Fairlie. 18-holes. Visitors welcome. There is 
a 9-hole course at Mt Nessing, 15 km from 
Albury. It’s open from March until the 
beginning of Sept. See page 89. The 18-hole 
course at Pleasant Point (see page 88) is 
regarded as one of the best in South 
Canterbury. 

Skiing 

There are three ski areas within 14 hours’ 
driving time from Fairlie: 

Mt Dobson: 26 km from Fairlie. Turn off 
SH 79 (to Tekapo) at the 11-km mark 
(signposted). Field has 1 T-bar, 2 platter, 1 
fixed-grip tow. Ski hire, ski school, ski patrol. 
Canteen, day shelter, ample parking. Ph 8039. 
Fox Peak: 37 km from Fairlie. Turn off SH 
79 at 22 km mark. Free learner tow, 5 rope 
tows, ski school, ski patrol, canteen, day 
Shelter. No ski hire. Casual skiing by 
arrangement with Tasman Ski Club. Enquir- 
ies to Ph Fairlie 8539 or Timaru 47-244. 


Round Hill, Tekapo : For details, see page 
104. 


Quick Reference: West from Timaru 


Squash Walks 
Courts in School Rd. Ph 8325. Here are the page references for walks 

mentioned in the main text: 
Swimming _ Page 
Both Fairlie and Pleasant Point have heated De River Melisa 2 
pools open in summer months. Parenra Gorge Walleway 92 
Tennis 
Courts are available in Fairlie. Enquire at the 
Sunflower Centre, 31 Main St. Ph 8258. 
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The Mackenzie Country 


If you happen to be making for the 
Mackenzie Country from Christ- 
church, it should be explained that 
your best route will take you down 
SH 1, turning right onto SH 79 (the 
way is signposted) just after you 
cross the Rangitata River. This route 
will conduct you through some very 
pretty country, where the spurs of 
the hill-country ranges come down 
to the Canterbury Plain. You’ll cross 
the Orari River and travel through 
Geraldine and the Kakahu Forest, 
coming into Fairlie via Allandale. 
From Fairlie, the road runs north- 
westward, through the settlement of 
Kimbell, which was once part of an 
extensive sheep run of some 3000 
hectares. Named Three Springs, it 
was owned by a man named Fred- 
erick Kimbell. The name of the 
property derived from three springs, 
of which one is still used as Fairlie’s 
water supply, gushing out 16,800 
litres per minute of crystal-clear 
water. The settlement was originally 
and officially called Punaroa, which 
was the closest Maori equivalent of 
Three Springs; but the official name 
was studiously ignored by the inhab- 
itants, who preferred the name of the 
creek fed by the three springs, which 
was Silverstream. This officialdom 
could not countenance, there being 
at least two other settlements called 
Silverstream, one in Otago and one 
in the Hutt Valley. So eventually the 
name was changed to Kimbell, in 
honour of the highly respected Fred- 
erick. (Respected indeed! He was 
trained as a medical missionary, but 
his health demanded an easier cli- 
mate than those to which he had been 
sent, so he came to New Zealand. 
Over the years, Doctor Kimbell 
travelled widely in this somewhat 
isolated high-country area to give 
medical and dental treatment, for 
which he was never known to pres- 


ent a bill — which, in this era of User 
Pays, seems a more than adequate 
reason for naming a settlement after 
him, rather than bestowing upon it 
the name of some political time- 
server). 


BURKE PASS 


Presently the road swings south- 
westward and climbs through 
broken country to Burke Pass, 670 
metres above sea level. There is an 
hotel here, right at the foot of the 
pass, which climbs steeply away 
practically from its front door, up 
through a narrow, tree-planted rift 
in the hills. 

The official discoverer of the 
Mackenzie Country was one Michael 
John Burke, and his three-fold mon- 
ument consists of the pass itself, the 
pine plantations that line it, and a 
stone cairn with a bronze plaque 
which reads: 


To put on record that Michael John 
Burke, graduate of Dublin University 
and the first occupier of Raincliff 
Station, entered this pass known to the 
Maoris as Te Kopi Opihi, in 1855 — O 
ye who enter the portals of the 
Mackenzie to found homes, takes the 
word of a child of the misty gorges and 
plant trees for your lives. So shall your 
mountain facings and river flats be 
preserved for evermore. 


A remarkable bit of advice it is, 
coming from a man whose contem- 
poraries’ more usual activity was the 
burning off of bush to turn hillside 
into pasture. 

Burke may have been the official 
and respectable discoverer of the pass 
and the Mackenzie Country behind 
it, but there was an unofficial 
discoverer, that ‘pioneer’? whose 
name and fame are not commemo- 
rated by St David’s Church at Cave, 
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but whose memorial is, nevertheless, 
so much more grand than any build- 
ing could ever be. It is this great 
alpine basin, with its mountain 
walls, its uncompromising harsh- 
ness which possesess a unique kind 
of beauty, unrelieved by the softness 
of forests or gentleness of any kind. 
To it has been given his name, which 
is really rather wonderful, since in 
contrast to the Irish scholar, Mack- 
enzie was a Highland shepherd, 
latterly from Otago and still speaking 
little else but the Gaelic of his native 
Scotland. 

At least, that’s how it was accord- 
ing to one account, though another, 
probably more reliable story suggests 
that he was better acquainted with 
the English language than he was 
often prepared to let on. This account 
was given by E.W.Seager, Usher of 
the Supreme Court at Christchurch 
and, at the time of the Mackenzie 
affair, Inspector of Police at Lyttel- 
ton. According to Mr Seager, Mack- 
enzie (or MacKenzie or McKenzie as 
his name is variously spelt), was born 
in Ross-shire, Scotland. About the 
year 1845, he emigrated to Australia, 
coming to New Zealand about two 
years later and landing at Otago. 

He earned his living for a time by 
droving sheep, in the process becom- 
ing acquainted with some of the great 
sheep stations of Canterbury and 
Otago. He lived for a while in the 
Mataura district of South Otago, but 
subsequently wandered northward 
on a sort of foray of exploration, with 
only his collie dog and a pack bullock 
for company. In the course of this 
exploration, he discovered this great 
glacial valley to the north-west of 
Timaru and The Levels, and it must 
have thrilled that penniless High- 
lander to find that here was a vast, 
absolutely empty area of tussock and 
snow grass, silent valleys walled by 
towering mountain peaks, and beaut- 
iful lakes which were the last ves- 
tiges of prehistoric masses of glacial 
ice. Mackenzie returned to Otago and 
applied to the Commissioner of 


Crown Lands, Mr Manson, to occupy 
the tract. 

But while it was one thing to 
acquire all this land from a govern- 
ment which was trying to establish 
population and industry, and could 
thus afford to permit one man to 
occupy 2500 square miles of other- 
wise unused and inaccessible land 
without requiring very much in the 
way of payment, it was quite another 
thing for a man without money to 
stock such an area to the level 
required by his lease. So, as one 
writer said of him years afterwards, 
in explanation of his method of 
stocking it .. . “Mackenzie followed 
methods said to have been common 
enough at one time in his native 
country — methods associated with 
the name of Rob Roy, whose eco- 
nomic gospel was that: They should 
take who have the power, and they 
should keep who can.” 

In 1855, Mackenzie came down to 
The Levels and set his remarkably 
well-trained collie to cutting out a 
sizable mob from the Rhodes broth- 
ers’ flock, which he drove back over 
the pass and into his own domain. 
He might have got away with it, but 
the long and the short of it was that 
Mr Sidebottom, overseer on The 
Levels, happened to go out with a 
Maori lad to look for some straying 
horses. They reached a great plain 
on which they saw, in the distance, 
a bullock, and, investigating, found 
Mackenzie’s camp, plus a large mob 
of sheep. Mackenzie, being ques- 
tioned, felled Sidebottom with a billet 
of wood and got away; but Sidebot- 
tom secured the sheep and the dog. 

Mackenzie fled to Lyttelton but 
was caught and imprisoned and was 
forbidden the return of his dog; 
escaped several times, and was 
released after a year on condition that 
he left the country. He did return in 
an effort to recover his dog, but the 
police gave him a significant hint, 
and he left again and disappeared 
from history. The dog was taken 
south, where her progeny fetched 


good prices, but she herself never 
worked again. People tried, but it was 
said that shepherds who made the 
attempt had ‘“‘too much tussock in 
their speech and not enough heather 
for her taste’. 

When you reach the top of Burke 
Pass, you discover a country which, 
to lowland eyes, doesn’t appear to be 
especially good grazing ground. But 
the hardy merino thrives on it, 
evidently well able to cope with deep 
winter snows and fierce summer 
temperatures of 30 degrees-plus. It 
is a harsh-looking land, with compar- 
atively few trees on its mountain 
faces, in spite of Burke’s solemn 
injunction. The basin is therefore 
overlooked by eroding mountains, 
and humped here and there with 
bare, flat-topped hills. Yet it has that 
strangely captivating grandeur. 


LAKE TEKAPO 


There are trees in evidence as you 
approach Lake Tekapo, about 
whose shores dark pines cluster, 
with clumps and ranks of willows 
here and there. Tekapo township is 
a mere 35 minutes’ driving time from 
Fairlie — but how distant it is in 
terms of setting and atmosphere! 
When you have climbed up out of 
Burke Pass and run through Whisky 
Cutting, you head pretty well north, 
with Lake Tekapo suddenly spread- 
ing itself before you. On a sunny day 
it is a beautiful lapis lazuli blue, clear 
evidence of its snow-fed origins; and 
on a dull day it is scarcely less so, 
though with a steely glint to its 
ripples, while in stormy weather it 
can be magnificently turbulent. 

You can turn off the main road, 
if you wish, going right just before 
you cross the bridge to the village, 
and you can go onto a road which 
takes you down past well-grown 
trees to a bare, tussocky mound 
above the river bank. Here stands the 
small and delightful Church of the 
Good Shepherd, a simple and solid 
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The Sheepdog Memorial, Tekapo — a bronze 
border collie. 


and wonderfully appropriate build- 
ing of local stone, with an intriguing 
little belfry. It seems to be not merely 
a house built upon a rock, but a 
miraculous outgrowth of the very 
ground on which it stands, so well 
does it accord with its site. It could 
not be better built for its purpose, 
nor more architecturally suited to its 
environment, and it always leaves 
me with the feeling that it is as 
inevitable a feature as the ridges 
which rise from the lake’s eastern 
shore, and that it would be impos- 
sible to imagine the little promontory 
without it. Above its simple altar, a 
clear glass window frames the lake 
and the mountains beyond it, giving 
them a slightly awesome quality. 

Nearby is a monument to sheep- 
dogs, in the form of a bronze statue 
of a border collie, reminding us that 
it is on these creatures that the very 
feasibility of high-country sheep 
farming rests. 
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The Village 


Tekapo Village consists of two 
excellent hotels, restaurants, shops, 
police station, garages, motels and a 
curve of holiday baches around a 
stony beach. There is an excellent 
motor camp with motel units, cot- 
tages, cabins and on-site caravans. 
The village possesses squash courts, 
and an ice skating rink which, in 
summer, does not close itself down 
with its old dance programmes and 
dream, but awakes to a second life 
as a pool for fun-boating in canoes, 
water-bikes and other novelty craft. 
There is a small airport just out of 
town, a splendid golf course, walks, 
skifields and, of course, the lake. 
Tekapo is a popular venue for boat- 
ing, in which I include yachting, 
waterskiing, windsurfing, power 
boating or just pottering about in 
dinghies. Both Tekapo and its 
slightly darker blue, rain-fed, smaller 
sister, Lake Alexandrina, are fishing 
waters of world-wide reputation. 

It’s at Tekapo that you will find 
Shirley O’Connor’s Tekapo 
Gallery, where she displays — and 
sells — her paintings and etchings, 
and where the local crafts of hand- 
knitting, wool-weaving, rug-making 
and leatherwork are also available. 


Some Walks 


As always, the best way of introduc- 
ing yourself to the area is to take 
some of the walks. There is the 
already-mentioned Church of the 
Good Shepherd and the Sheepdog 
Monument, just minutes from the 
village; or you can stroll in the other 
direction, westward and northward 
around the lake shore beneath 1028- 
metre Mt John, to the beautiful Lake 
Alexandrina, highly favoured by 
trout anglers, and the tiny Lake 
McGregor, through which Alexan- 
drina drains into Lake Tekapo. You'll 
notice even more at close quarters 
the colour difference between these 
two lakes and Lake Tekapo. It has 
nothing to do with their relative 


depths, but is simply because, being 
snow-fed from glaciers, Tekapo is 
stained by “rock flour” — ground by 
ice from the mountain wall and 
carried by snow-melt and ice-melt 
water into the lake, giving its water 
a pale turquoise colour, whereas the 
two smaller lakes are fed by rain 
water run-off. It is all, as Lord 
Emsworth used to say of his pig, “in 
the feeding”’. 

Lake Alexandrina is named after 
that beautiful Danish princess who 
married the Prince of Wales and thus 
became Queen Alexandra, consort of 
King Edward VII. The lake has, also, 
several Maori names: Te Kapaururu, 
which is probably the name of some 
chief; Te Wai-a-te-kamana, meaning 
“the stream of the crested grebe;” 
Takamoana, which can be translated 
as “winding course;’ and Whakata- 
kamoana, which is similar in mean- 
ing to Takamoana, but makes of the 
name a specific action, so that the 
meaning becomes, more or less, 
“following a winding course’, or 
“wending its way.” 

There is another walkway which 
takes you to the summit of Mt John, 
(not Mt St John, as I have seen it 
called in at least two publications, 
and heard it called quite frequently), 
named after John Hay, who took up 
a sheep run in this area in 1857. On 
the hill — in this mighty landscape 
it is little more than that — is the 
Mt John Observatory, established 
by the University of Pennsylvania as 
an international observatory. They 
chose this place because at this 
altitude, in this region, the air is 
relatively dust-free, and the night 
skies exceptionally clear. The United 
States Government also maintains a 
satellite tracking station. Up here, 
better, perhaps, than from the lake 
shore, you can observe a Mackenzie 
Country phenomenon — the inter- 
play of topography, lake water, 
clouds and sunlight putting on a 
dazzling display of constantly- 
changing light and colour effects, a 
delight for the photographer, though 


sometimes, because of its constant 
and sometimes quite rapid kaleido- 
scopic changes, the despair of the 
painter. 

This may be a good point at which 
to mention that Lake Tekapo is fed 
by the Godley River and its tributary, 
the Macauley, and is drained by the 
Tekapo River, itself a tributary of the 
mighty Waitaki River. The lake is 
some 25 kilometres long, five kilome- 
tres wide, and lies at an altitude of 
707.5 metres above sea level. It used 
to be the largest of the Mackenzie 
Country lakes by a small margin, but 
that honour now belongs to Lake 
Pukaki. 


Tramping Trips 

For those who seek good tramping, 
the region is extremely attractive. 
There are five main trails, journeys 
into a majestic wilderness which will 
occupy some three to six days. Two 
of these walks are for the reasonably 
fit, two require a high level of fitness, 
and all are guided trips, with one of 
them demanding mountaineering 
experience. 

The shortest of these is the 
Mackenzie High Country Walk, 
three days of easy walking, with 
nights spent in a private mountain 
hut. You start off from a station on 
the eastern side of the lake and 
ascend to the hut, 1280 metres up 
the Two Thumb Range. That takes 
most of the first day. Throughout the 
next day you walk along the ridges, 
up to about 2073 metres, from which 
you obtain wondrous views of Mt 
Cook and the central massif of the 
Southern Alps. After a second night 
in the hut, you return to Tekapo. You 
need no experience and carry only 
such personal gear as your guide 
advises. If you can manage a slightly 
to fairly strenuous walk of five or 
six hours reasonably comfortably, 
you can cope with this trip quite well. 

There are two other trips which 
are rather more demanding, for 
which you do need some backpacking 
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experience and sure-footedness, and 
a good measure of physical fitness. 
One of these involves carrying tents 
on a long scramble over wild country 
from Lewis Pass to Arthurs Pass, 
with bus transport and the necessity 
of finding your own accommodation 
in Christchurch before travelling to 
the Lewis Pass tocommence this long 
second part of the adventure (the first 
part consists of the Mackenzie High 
Country Walk). The whole expedi- 
tion gives you nine days of actual 
tramping. 

Another trek is that over the 
Copland Pass, a four-day alpine 
crossing with an Alpine Recreation 
Canterbury Guide to see you over the 
actual pass. You need to be very fit, 
and mountaineering experience, 
though not absolutely necesary, is an 
advantage. This trip takes you from 
The Hermitage, Mt Cook, over the 
Copland Pass and down through lush 
native forest on the Westland side, 
withastop at Welcome Flat, where 
there are hot pools (one of life’s great 
experiences is that of luxuriating in 
a hot pool while watching the snow 
avalanches crashing down the not- 
too-distant mountainsides). The 
journey brings you out onto the main 
road through Westland National 
Park. 

These trips are arranged by 
Alpine Recreation Canterbury, 
who take small groups of two to six 
persons. They also offer a basic 
climbing instruction course, provid- 
ing all the technical equipment. And 
for the experienced mountaineer, 
they offer climbs up Mt Cook. (For 
full details, see page 121). 


Flightseeing 


From Lake Tekapo, there are flight- 
seeing trips over this whole alpine 
region. They take in the Godley River 
and the lakes; Classon, Godley and 
Murchison Glaciers; the Tasman 
Glacier; the immense western-side 
ice fields which slip powerfully down 
through awesome valleys into forest 
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of almost tropical lushness; Mt 
Cook’s stupendous snowfields and 
the huge cliffs of ice which plaster 
its dazzling faces, and many other 
memorable vistas, all with a know- 
ledgeable commentary. The operator 
is Air Safaris, flying out of Tekapo 
and Glentanner in the Mt Cook 
region (see page 126). 


Other Things To Do 


Tekapo is an extremely popular 
summer holiday spot. The high 
temperatures and long, sunny days 
even when, as can happen, the rest 
of the country is experiencing cool, 
cloudy weather, add up to a big 
attraction in itself. When coupled 
with a blue, sparkling lake on which 
to boat, windsurf, waterski, fish, all 
in a setting of alpine grandeur, it 
tends to convert casual visitors into 
habitues. Should you feel doubtful 
about the possibilities of fishing in 
a lake frequented by power boats, 
there is always nearby Lake Alexan- 
drina, on which yachts and power 
boats are forbidden. 

Then, of course, there’s swim- 
ming. People do swim in Lake 
Tekapo, although to those brought 
up on lowland rivers, swimming 
pools and the sea, the water temper- 
ature is apt to prove something of 
a shock to the system. Still, on a 30 
degree plus day it can be most 
refreshing. There are alternative 
bathing places. When I used to attend 
Army camps at Balmoral, we used 
to end a long, hot day in a marginally 
less frigid little pool in Irishmans 
Creek, several kilometres south- 
west of Tekapo village. Matagouri 
and wild gooseberries used to grow 
quite close to the road, and may still, 
in some spots, the gooseberries 
having spread, in all probability, 
from some pioneer homestead 
garden. Oddly, in the wild they still 
produced, and possibly continue to 
produce, large, luscious fruit. It could 
be worth prospecting about the 


district to find such pools and such 
gooseberries. 

For golfers, there is a good golf 
course, Balmoral, just five kilometres 
from the village, a par 36, nine-hole 
course, gloriously situated 762 met- 
res above sea level and offering 
breathtaking views of the Southern 
Alps. Visitors are welcome. 

In winter, of course, an entirely 
different set of activities includes 
skating on that magnificent outdoor 
rink on the flank of Mt John, right 
besides SH 8. To reach it, drive 
through the motor camp. There is 
music over the Supersound system, 
you can hire skates, and there’s a 
shop. There are actually two rinks, 
covering about five hectares, floodlit 
each night, and open daily from 12 
noon to 4 pm, and 7 pm to 10 pm. 
Groups can arrange for the use of 
the rink outside of these hours. 
Phone 825 or 827, or write to Box 
78, Lake Tekapo. The rink is oper- 
ating, conditions permitting, from 
mid-June till the end of August. 

Tekapo is a favourite venue for 
many skiers, with three splendid 
skifields within easy reach. I include 
in this group Fox Peak, which you 
reach from the Fairlie road (see page 
94) and Mt Dobson (see page 94). The 
skifield regarded as the Tekapo field 
is at Round Hill, a 1583-metre peak 
overlooking the lake, and reached by 
the lakeside road which goes off to 
the right just as you reach the lake 
itself from Burke Pass. Tekapo 
Skifield offers lessons for beginners, 
ski hire, a chairlift, platter lift and 
fixed-grip lift, moderate charges and 
easy access. 

If by chance you’re getting bored 
with being towed to the top of the 
run and skiing down again, maybe 
it’s time you gave some thought to 
ski touring. Alpine Recreation Can- 
terbury are the people to see, if you 
want to take fullest advantage of this 
exciting spread of rolling hills, and 
valleys where the snow lies deep and 
crisp and even (as the old carol puts 
it), ideal for Nordic skiing; and lofty 


Mt Sefton from Kea Pont. 


Mt Cook looms at the head of the Hooker Valley. 


valleys and loftier peaks are equally 
ideal for alpine touring, which 
combines the fun with an exhilarat- 
ing downhill run with the match- 
less feeling of being lord of all you 
survey from vantage points which 
the gods of Olympus might well have 
envied. 

Nordic ski touring, in case you 
haven’t tried it, is a matter of 
skimming lightly and with what 
seems to be a surprising absence of 
effort over rolling country, on skis 
which are “‘fish-scaled’’ on their 
gliding surfaces to allow easy for- 
ward movement while preventing 
any tendency to slide backwards. 
You use longer poles than perhaps 
you ve been used to. There are three 
types of tour — XC Adventure, 
designed for the novice, a two-day 
trip on which you are taught the 
appropriate skills on the first day, 
and spend the second day skiing in 
the Two Thumb Range; the Nordic 
Week, which gives you five days in 
the Two Thumb Range; and the 
Telemark Week, five days over 
somewhat longer distances than on 
the Nordic Week trip. For XC Adven- 
ture and Nordic Week, a reasonable 
fitness standard is necessary, and for 
the Telemark Week, above-average 
fitness and XC skiing experience are 
needed. Enquire from Alpine 
Recreation Canterbury, P.O.Box 
75, Lake Tekapo, or Ph Tekapo 736. 

Other activities include hunting 
and fishing safaris. It is possible, at 
Tekapo, to arrange for trout fishing 
and Canada Geese hunting safaris in 
a four-wheel drive vehicle, with 
guides who really know the country; 
or if you feel like spending rather 
more, there’s Lilybank, consisting 
of a quite luxurious lodge and a tract 
of marvellously wild country over 
which you will be guided, and gua- 
ranteed to find the quarry, and the 
trophy, of your choice, including red 
deer, thar and chamois. I am told that 
if you don’t care for killing animals 
for sport, you can capture your 
quarry on film instead. The Canada 
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Geese/Trout Safaries are arranged 
by Tekapo Alpine Tours. Enquire 
or book with Barry Clark, P.O.Box 
98, Lake Tekapo, Ph 784. Lilybank 
Safari Lodge, which lies at the end 
of the same lakeside road which takes 
you to Round Hill Skifield, may be 
contacted by phoning 522. 

There are others. Alpine Hunt- 
ing Safaris specialise in big game, 
and you can contact them by phoning 
755; Mid-Southern Treks’ number 
is 744; and operators from other 
Mackenzie Country localities operate 
in the Tekapo area, and will be 
mentioned in connection with those 
localities as we come to them. 

Horse treks are exciting, and great 
fun. Enquire or book with Tekapo 
Trekking, Ph 882. 

Southward along SH 8, and just 
before you come to the Tekapo Canal, 
is Irishman Creek, the property on 
which Sir William Hamilton farmed, 
and on which, in an inventive attack 
on the problem of navigating the 
region’s turbulent gorges and gravel- 
choked rivers, he developed the 
marine jet engine. You'll find the Jet 
Boat Museum there, a fascinating 
place which should not be missed. 


LAKE PUKAKI 


SH 8 takes you next to Lake 
Pukaki, largest of the Mackenzie 
Country lakes. As I mentioned when 
introducing Lake Tekapo, that lake 
used to be the largest by a small 
margin. Up until the 1950s it covered 
an area of some 32 square miles, and 
Lake Pukaki spread across 31 square 
miles. But since then, many changes 
have taken place, the story of which 
is quite fascinating. 

A certain Peter Seton Hay, born 
in 1852 in Glasgow, came to New 
Zealand with his parents at the 
tender age of eight years, and was 
educated in Dunedin. In the course 
of time he achieved the first Bachelor 
of Arts degree from Otago Univer- 
sity, and in a short 12 months added 
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to that distinction a Master of Arts 
degree with first-class honours in 
mathematics. Hay became a brilliant 
engineer. His potential had evidently 
been recognized quite early by the 
Public Works Department, for it was 
they who sent him to Otago Univer- 
sity. When he had completed his 
degree, he was called back to Wel- 
lington, and subsequently became 
Superintending Engineer of the 
Department. 

Around the turn of the century, he 
undertook a study identifying — in 
1904 — New Zealand’s hydro-electric 
potential; this, mark you, in an era 
when few communities outside of the 
large cities had an electric power 
supply and, in the manufacturing 
sector, steam was still king. The 
astonishing thing, then, about his 
report is that at the time it was made, 
neither the expertise nor the technol- 
ogy to act on it were available. 

It was not until 1928 that the first 
dam and powerhouse in the region 
began to be built, on the Waitaki 
River near Kurow. With the pick- 
and-shovel earthmoving methods of 
the day, it took six years to raise a 
37-metre high concrete dam and 
install four generators, delivering 60 
megawatts; and another 15 years 
were to pass before a fifth generator 
was commissioned, and another five 
years after that, in 1954, the power 
output capacity was raised to 105 
megawatts. 

From there, it was a natural 
progression to move into the Mac- 
kenzie Basin, which the planners did 
just ten years after work had started 
on the Waitaki dam and powerhouse. 
In 1938, a tunnel was burrowed 
under the glacial moraine at the 
south end of Lake Tekapo, taking 
water via a large chamber, through 
a single penstock, to run a 25- 
megawatt generator. This scheme 
was not completed until the early 
1950s, mainly because, in spite of 
increasingly advanced technology, 
World War I] intervened. At the same 
time as it was being built, a control 


dam was raised across the lake 
outlet, not for the production of 
electricity alone, but also for flood 
control. 

The real breakthrough came with 
the construction of Benmore, which 
brought the equipment and expertise 
necessary to extend the scheme, 
incorporating the ideas of Peter Hay 
by linking Lakes Tekapo, Pukaki and 
Ohau by canal, and using the water 
to run four new power stations 
producing a total of 848 megawatts. 
Lake Pukaki, in the course of all this 
development, was raised 37 metres, 
trebling the amount of water stored 
in the lake, and increasing its area 
until it eclipsed even Benmore. 

SH 8 runs around the southern end 
of Pukaki, and if your time is limited 
and you are doing a quick run 
through the Mackenzie, or if you 
wish to go directly to Mt Cook, return 
to that main highway after you leave 
Irishman Creek; but if your prim- 
ary purpose is to see all you can of 
the Mackenzie Country, you should 
turn off SH 8 just west of Tekapo 
Village, and take the signposted 
Scenic Tekapo Canal Road, 
which follows the canal linking 
Lakes Tekapo and Pukaki. This 
route is a good, sealed road which 
crosses SH 8 near Balmoral Golf 
Course and runs down to the Lake 
Pukaki Power Station. Or, if you 
don’t mind driving over a gravelled 
road, you can take Braemar Road, 
which passes through Glenmore 
Station, whose homestead is said to 
be the highest in the region. Where 
this road comes down to Lake 
Pukaki, you can take a right turn and 
run up to the historic Mt Cook 
Station (the one settled by the family 
whose descendant built that quaint 
Church of St David at Cave), near 
the head of the lake; or you can turn 
left and go down to where the Tekapo 
Canal enters the lake. From here, by 
following the canal, you can return 
to SH 8, turning left to go back to 
Tekapo, right to go on down again 
to Lake Pukaki. 


At the southern end of the lake, 
a right turn off SH 8 takes you on 
to SH 80, which takes you up through 
Glentanner to The Hermitage, Mt 
Cook; but there is so much to see and 
do in Mt Cook National Park that it 
deserves to be treated as a separate 
trip, and therefore we will visit it in 
the next section of this guide. For 
the present, we will drive on to 
Twizel. 


TWIZEL 


Twizel forms the very heart and 
centre of the Mackenzie Country, 
which, from the tourist’s point of 
view, is something of a happy acci- 
dent; because Twizel was built 
originally to house the Upper Waitaki 
Hydro Scheme workers. But on 
completion of the scheme its more 
permanent inhabitants refused to let 
the town die. After all, it had 
acquired, during its short lifetime, 
most of the amenities which go to 
make for a pleasant life style, in a 
countryside which provided pretty 
well everything that one could wish 
for in the way of facilities and 
conditions for the widest possible 
variety of pastimes and sports. 
‘Therefore,’ reasoned its permanent 
population, ‘“‘why should it not 
simply change its purpose in life from 
the simple provision of accommoda- 
tion for scheme workers to the 
provision of a centre from which 
holiday makers and tourists could 
enjoy this magnificent alpine 
region?” So they did, and it is, and 
they are very rightly proud of it. 
Twizel is indeed superbly situated, 
sitting on a delta formed by the Lake 
Pukaki outfall, Lake Ruataniwha 
and the Ohau Canal. Lake Rua- 
taniwha is a manmade lake, an 
immense pond formed by the outflow 
from the Ohau Canal, and the back- 
ing up of the Ohau River behind its 
42-metre-high earth dam. It is a small 
lake by comparison with the natural 
Mackenzie Country lakes, being a 
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mere 343 hectares in area — just 4.5 
kilomeres long. But it has been 
planted about with trees — how 
Michael John Burke would approve! 
— and wildlife has been introduced. 
There is a very fine motor camp with 
caravan points and cabins, and the 
small bays and inlets invading the 
camping area provide safe swimming 
and paddling areas for children. It 
has, also, concrete boat ramps, and 
it serves as a world-class rowing 
facility. 

And, of course, there’s the glorious 
backdrop of the Alps, not to mention 
the Ben Ohau Range, which rises as 
a lofty wall between Lakes Ohau and 
Pukaki, and the Ohau Range, which 
looms over the southern side of Lake 
Ohau. 

To Twizel, in the long, hot 
summer, attracted by the clean,dry 
air, the trout streams, the trekking 
and tramping, and, of course, Lake 
Ruataniwha for windsurfing, sailing, 
messing about in boats, and fishing, 
come holiday makers, asssured of 
more than adequate accommodation 
and a wide variety of things to do 
and see. And to Twizel in the winter, 
drawn by the splendid skifields, 
snow sports, golf, hunting, sightsee- 
ing and flightseeing holiday makers 
come,as unafraid of minus-ten- 
degree temperatures as they are of 
the baking heat of summer. The dry 
air makes the heat and cold so much 
easier to cope with. Indeed, most 
people find that it is part of the 
enjoyment — summers like the ones 
we all remember from childhood, and 
winters with snow and sunny skies. 


Trout Fishing 


There is more to Twizel, of course, 
than its scenery and centrality. With 
all these lakes and rivers and canals 
and brawling mountain streams, it 
is a trout fishing area of some note, 
and there are those who believe that 
it ranks with New Zealand’s best, 
and even surpasses some of the more 
widely known areas. Indeed, you 
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need hardly leave the motor camp to 
find good fishing but, since you’re in 
the district, you would be well 
advised, if fishing is what you’re here 
for, to try all or most of the trout 
rivers. You can explore the rivers and 
lakes by taking the network of gravel 
roads that skirt the shores of Lakes 
Pukaki, Ohau, Ruataniwha, the 
Wairepo Arm, Lake Benmore and the 
Tekapo River, which, by the way, can 
be crossed by means of concrete- 
bottomed fords. Remember, though, 
that a discharge over the weir beside 
Tekapo A Power Station will make 
the fords impassable, and if you are 
on the eastern side and want to get 
back to Twizel, you will have to drive 
south to Haldon Road, which crosses 
the river over an iron bridge. There 
is, incidentally, a very good boat 
harbour with a concrete launching 
ramp, and a good motor camp, at 
Haldon, which is on the eastern shore 
of Lake Benmore. 

But if you are unfamiliar with the 
district, it could be a better policy 
to have a local guide to conduct you 
on a fishing safari. At Twizel, Jeff 
Fathers can show you all the best 
spots on the lakes, rivers and canals. 
He can supply tackle for fly or spin 
fishing, transport, and even morning 
or afternoon tea on a half-day trip, 
or a full meal on a day trip. His fees 
cover your licence. He can arrange 
longer trips of up to five days. 
Inquiries should be addressed to 
P.O.Box 11, Twizel, or Ph 533. He 
operates under the name of Twizel 
Fishing Safaris. 

Glenray Safari Tours offer fish- 
ing trips during the season, which, 
by the way, is from October till May. 
These safaris are run by Ray and 
Glenys Marshall, 21 Foster Crescent, 
Twizel, Ph 892. 

Another operator is Mackenzie 
Mini Tours, who run sightseeing 
tours, but who also offer fishing trips 
during the season. Mackenzie Mini 
Tours are run by Doug and Valerie 
Gilmour, 17 Ruataniwha Road, 
Twizel, P.O.Box 57, Ph 677. 


Most accommodation houses can 
arrange for a fishing guide, and my 
choice would be Basil Lodge, where 
they offer the services of a local 
fishing guide who invariably sees to 
it that you catch a fish for breakfast, 
which the chef is happy to cook to 
perfection for you. Imagine it — 
fresh-caught trout for breakfast! It’s 
another of life’s special luxuries. 

If you go out on your own, 
remember that the Tekapo, Ohau 
and Pukaki Rivers serve as flood 
discharge channels for the whole 
power development scheme in this 
region, and can rise suddenly, with- 
out warning. Keep this very much 
in mind when fishing or boating, and 
always ensure that you can with- 
draw quickly to a safe area — and 
always camp on high ground, and 
keep a close watch on children — 
there are, anyway, ample safe places 
for children on Lake Ruataniwha and 
the Wairepo Arm. 


Other Things To Do 


Fishing, of course is merely one more 
of the many activities that can be 
enjoyed in this region. Sightseeing is 
a major drawcard, and you can enjoy 
it from a mini-coach, a four-wheel 
drive vehicle, or on your own feet; 
and you can take flightseeing trips, 
on which the sights include some 
remarkable vistas of the Southern 
Alps in all their mighty grandeur — 
the vast snowfields which feed the 
impressive glaciers on both sides of 
the central massif, the lakes, rivers 
and rugged, high-country sheep runs, 
and the canals and dams which 
harness the rivers and generate 
sufficient power to serve both North 
and South Islands. 

Or you can potter around the Ben 
Ohau Golf Course, a nine-hole 
course in the foothills, which may be 
snow-covered in winter, but which 
in spring and autumn has well- 
grassed fairways, which become very 
dry, hard and fast in the summer. 
Visitors are welcome at all times 


except Wednesday, and after 3 pm 
on Saturday and Sunday. The course 
is three kilometres west of Twizel. 

If boating is your special interest, 
there are boat ramps, on all lakes, 
and Lake Ruataniwha in particular 
is renowned for sailing, windsurfing, 
power-boating and canoeing — and, 
of course, rowing. Power boats are 
forbidden on the Wairepo Arm, but 
are permitted on Pukaki, Ohau, 
Ruataniwha and Benmore. On Lake 
Ruataniwha, it’s worth mentioning, 
a Christchurch man, Peter Knight, 
broke the World Grand Prix water 
speed record in his propeller-driven 
boat. The Boss. And one part of the 
Masport Cup Power Boat Series is 
held here. Canoeing is popular in the 
lakes, and at the southern end of the 
Wairepo Arm, a large culvert under 
SH 8 enables canoes to go into an 
area of former gravel pits, which gets 
you out of the way of other naviga- 
tors and gives you 22 hectares of 
waterways with interesting islands 
and outcrops. 


Lake Ohau 


In winter, skiing is far and away the 
major attraction. From Twizel, it 
isn’t a particularly long run to Mt 
Dobson (120 kilometres), Fox Peak 
(131 kilometres) or Tekapo Skifield 
(73 kilometres), but there is also a 
very fine field much closer than 
those, on the Ohau Range, overlook- 
ing lovely Lake Ohau. Lake Ohau 
itself is not glacier-fed, and its colour 
is, therefore, a beautiful deep green, 
and not the lapis lazuli blue of the 
glacier-fed waters. Here is that most 
attractive Ohau Alpine Village, 
some 500 metres above sea level; and 
at no great distance from it, on the 
flanks of the Ohau Range, reached 
by a short, steepish, unpaved road, 
is the Ohau Skifield. At the village 
is a range of accommodation, from 
the budget-cost to the luxurious; and 
on the skifield are excellent runs, 
both for the experienced and for the 
veriest beginner. The field is 
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equipped with T-Bar, platter and 
fixed grip tows, there are qualified 
instructors, and equipment may be 
hired. 

In summer, the locality is equally 
attractive, with fishing, boating and 
other aquatic activities on the lake, 
and beautiful walks through areas of 
native forest. There is very good 
tramping for the experienced and fit 
to be had into the high ranges; but 
it isn’t necessary to go into the more 
difficult country to enjoy the beauty 
and grandeur. There is excellent 
tramping to be had around the head 
of the lake, in the Hopkins Valley 
area. 

A boat trip to the head of Lake 
Ohau can open up for you vistas of 
a green, flat area of fields and dark 
pine belts, where the Ben Ohau 
Range, lofty, snow-capped peaks and 
rugged, striated walls of rock, thrust 
abruptly up from the edge of these 
idyllic lakeside meadows. It is in this 
vicinity that the Hopkins River rises 
high up in a spectacular and wond- 
erfully scenic valley between the 
main massif of the Southern Alps, 
and the Neumann Range, and, grow- 
ing rapidly, makes its swift and fierce 
run down into Lake Ohau. It is 
through this valley that the walking 
track takes you, but that is, I think, 
for the fit and reasonably expe- 
rienced backpacker. 

Across the lake, rising up like a 
wall between Lakes Ohau and 
Pukaki, the Ben Ohau Range offers 
some excellent skiing, which you 
reach by helicopter. Like all heliski- 
ing areas, it has no mechanical tows, 
no facilities, nothing but enjoyably 
free slopes, fast runs and the singing 
silences of the mountains. 


OMARAMA 


From Twizel, SH 8 takes you down 
to Omarama, on the southern edge 
of the Mackenzie Basin, where the 
highway abuts onto SH 83, the route 
which runs through the Lindis Pass 
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to Queenstown and Wanaka. Oma- 
rama is a small township with an 
amazing range of accommodation. If 
you have started out on a drive- 
through trip through the Mackenzie 
Country, and decide on impulse that 
you would like to stop over for a night 
or two, Omarama would be my choice 
as the best bet for finding casual 
accommodation. (This is not to say 
that you shouldn’t try at Tekapo or 
Twizel; but as a general rule, the 
closer you are to the lakes and 
skifields, the more necessary it is to 
book ahead.) 

The name “Omarama”’ means 
“the moonlit place,” though some say 
that ‘“Marama” can be a Maori 
transliteration of “marram grass,” 
which was planted in the area under 
government instructions. Moonlit 
Place seems more likely, however 
and, considering that this place was 
chosen for nightly observation of 
Halley’s Comet because of the clear 
air and high clear-sky average, it 
would seem that its bright night 
skies would have impressed the 
Maori, and were a cause for both 
admiration and wonder and perhaps 
a little awe. 


More Fishing 


Let it be said at once that one of 
Omarama’s principal attractions is 
the fishing. (If I seem to be dwelling 
rather much on fishing in this 
section, it is simply because the 
Mackenzie Country is one of the top- 
ranking, world-renowned fishing 
localities in the country, and fishing 
is one of the primary attractions 
here). Within easy reach of all the 
lakes, rivers and canals already 
mentioned, it also offers the Ahuriri 
River, which rises in the Southern 
Alps and runs down north-easterly 
through the Lindis Pass, into Lake 
Benmore. Indeed, the Benmore Dam, 
across the Waitaki River, has caused 
a ponding back of the Ahuriri to form 
a sort of western arm of Lake 
Benmore, much favoured for both 


boating and fishing. There is a fine 
boat ramp at Sailors Cutting. 

If going after trout or salmon has 
always been one of your secret 
hankerings, but utter inexperience 
has deterred you from trying, Oma- 
rama could provide you with the 
breakthrough you’ve been hoping 
for, because this is the headquarters 
of the Ahuriri River Guides, and 
a top professional guide, Frank 
Schlosser, who was co-publisher of 
Flyfisher magazine for more than 30 
years, and who has been an instruc- 
tor in fly fishing for many years, will 
provide transport, food, equipment 
and tuition. Experienced or not, you 
can have dry fly, nymph and strea- 
mer fishing in the region’s lakes, 
rivers and streams. And even if you 
haven't time to take his expert 
tuition, he can provide a day’s 
trolling with light tackle on any of 
the lakes — and you don’t need 
experience at all for that. 


Other Activities 


For the tramper, the Tara Hills offer 
a close-to-nature look at this rugged 
countryside for those fit and able to 
make a backpack excursion. 

One of the more exotic activities 
in the Omarama area is gliding. The 
Mackenzie Basin being such a sun- 
trap, the thermals — upward cur- 
rents of warm air — make possible 
fabulous altitude and endurance 
achievements, so much so that it is 
planned to hold the World Gliding 
Championships there in 1992. And 
it might be helpful to those hobbyists 
who build model sail planes and fly 
them with radio control, to know that 
conditions in this area are well-nigh 
perfect for their sport. For the full- 
sized aircraft and their pilots, there 
is a field beside the Stagecoach Inn; 
and it is worth mentioning that 
gliding, from the ordinary tourist’s 
point of view, need not be a mere 
spectator activity, for from this field 
you, too, can sample the conditions 


of this ideal bit of air space, as a 
passenger. 

There is a fine nine-hole golf course 
near Omarama, two kilometres from 
the township, on the Lindis Pass 
route. Visitors are enthusiastically 
welcomed. 


WAITAKI VALLEY 


From Omarama the road goes down 
to Otematata, in the Waitaki Val- 
ley. Otematata was one of the resting 
places of early Polynesian hunter- 
gatherers, who used to come up onto 
the Mackenzie Basin to hunt the 
moa. They camped in rock shelters, 
in which they painted pictures (see 
page 89). Otematata was chosen as 
a camping place because this was the 
most westerly location at which both 
flax (harakeke) and raupo grew in 
reasonable profusion. They were 
needed for the construction of rafts 
for the down-river journey, and for 
floating down large quantities of moa 
meat, the spoils of their hunting. 

Otematata began life as a dormi- 
tory village for the workers on the 
Benmore Dam. Well, to be more 
strictly accurate, it was a vast sheep 
station before that. When Benmore 
was completed, the village began to 
develop, in a slightly piecemeal way, 
as a tourist and holiday resort. 


Benmore Dam 


Perhaps the first priority for the 
visitor is to see the Benmore Dam. 
At the time of its completion, Ben- 
more Dam was one of the largest 
earth dams and the largest single 
power-producing station in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Measuring 
110 metres from its foundation of 
living rock to its long, curving crest, 
it contains about 13 million cubic 
metres of earth — 28,500,000 tonnes 
of material altogether. At its crest, 
which carries an 11-metre wide road, 
it measures 823 metres between its 
abutments of rock. And the Waitaki 
River, backed up behind it, to form 
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an 8000-hectare lake, the largest 
manmade lake in New Zealand, with 
116 kilometres of shoreline, beauti- 
fied by the planting of trees and the 
provision of camping and picnic sites 
and boating ramps makes it one of 
the most popular with holiday mak- 
ers. Boating enthusiasts flock to it, 
to sail its broad reaches and twisting 
narrows. Anglers find it an 
extremely bountiful rainbow and 
brown trout water, which also has 
a good population of a fighting breed 
of sockeye salmon; and tourists 
generally show a marked enthusiasm 
for the many available tours in jet 
boats. And if hurtling over the water 
in jet boats begins to pall, you can 
take more leisurely tours by water 
or by air, to enjoy the fascinating 
scenery. Where once brown, barren- 
looking hills, their rocky skeletons 
poking through the threadbare earth, 
dropped steeply down to the twisting 
bed of the Waitaki River, now there 
is a greener, less thirsty, gentler look 
about the countryside. Trees grow 
along the lake’s brim, and the very 
climate, some locals will tell you, is 
changing. There is a variety of 
accommodation, including four 
motor camps in the area. 

At this point, it is as well to remind 
you that public access to the roads 
around and between the Mackenzie 
hydro lakes cannot be guaranteed. 
Ask for up-to-date information at 
hotel or motel reception desks, or at 
Twizel or Park Information Centres. 

At Otematata, next to the Lake 
Aviemore Motor Hotel, there is a 
very fine international standard 18- 
hole golf course, where visitors are 
welcome. Farm visits to high country 
runs can be arranged — ask at your 
hotel reception desk or at Informa- 
tion Centres — and, if you are 
interested in native bird life, in this 
area it includes the black stilt, white 
heron and crested grebe. These, of 
course, are wetlands birds, and 
additional habitats for them have 
been created around the hydro water- 
ways. 
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Aviemore 


From the largest earth dam, you 
drive down the Waitaki Valley to 
Aviemore, where the long-suffering 
Waitaki River has been dammed yet 
again. The Aviemore Dam is a 
concrete construction, at the time of 
its completion in 1968 the largest 
concrete dam in New Zealand; well, 
the largest concrete-and-earth dam, 
really, 57 metres high, collecting and 
harnessing sufficient water to drive 
four generators producing 220 mega- 
watts. (Benmore produces 540MW). 
It is a huge and impressive piece of 
engineering, though to my mind 
nowhere near as interesting as 
Benmore, which for all its perfectly 
contrived symmetry, still manages to 
look as though it had formed with 
the hills. Aviemore’s lake, too, has 
been landscaped and provided with 


boating ramps, and offers excellent 
trout fishing as well as all the boating 
activity you could desire. 


From Aviemore you go down SH 
83, through Kurow. In the hills 
south of Kurow — the name is a 
corruption of Kohurau, which means 
“many mists” — is the Awakino 
Skifield. There is no public trans- 
port up to it, and there are few 
amenities when you get there. It is 
simply a locality where there are 
good slopes, a tow and two learner 
tows, where you can have a lot of 
fun ina purely amateur way. On your 
way to Kurow, you pass the original 
Waitaki Dam, also a boating water. 


From Kurow you continue down 
the Waitaki Valley, through Dun- 
troon, and on until you reach 
Pukeuri, where you turn northward 
up SH 1 to return to Timaru. 


Quick Reference: The Mackenzie 
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GETTING THERE 


The Mount Cook Line’s buses leave 
Christchurch daily at 8 am and Queenstown 
at 8.45 am, arriving at Tekapo at 12 noon 
and 1.45 pm respectively. Book at Mount Cook 
Line offices (Christchurch Ph 790-620) or 
your travel agent. There are also daily trips 
from Timaru. For bookings ph 83-159. 
Pacific Tourways operate 4-day tours with 
Tues and Sat departures from Christchurch. 
They take in the Mackenzie Country, go on 
to Queenstown and return via Timaru. 
Enquiries to Ph Christchurch 599-133. 
Railways Road Services (InterCity) run 
a day excursion from Christchurch to 
Tekapo, departing at 8 am and arrving at 
11.30 am. It leaves Tekapo at 2.45 pm, 
reaching Christchurch at 6.15 pm. Contact 
your nearest Railway Travel Centre or Ph 
Christchurch 799-020. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Excellent accommodation is available in 
several places in the Mackenzie Country and 
surrounding areas. Here are some brief 
details — you can get more information from 
accommodation guides or Information 
Offices. 


Burke Pass 


Accommodation is available at the Burke 
Pass Hotel and Motels. Ph Fairlie 8541. 


Kimbell 

Also on SH 79, just out of Fairlie, is the 
Silverstream Hotel, Kimbell. Motel 
accommodation is available. Ph Fairlie 8370. 


Lake Ohau 


Accommodation at Lake Ohau Lodge (Ph 
Omarama 885) or Weatherell Motel (Ph 
Omarama 423). 


Omarama 


There is a good range of accommodation at 
Omarama. The three hotels are the 
Omarama Motor Lodge which also has a 
number of motel units (Ph 805), the 
Stagecoach Inn (Ph 894) and the less 
expensive Omarama Hotel (Ph 713). There 
is also the Sierra Motel (Ph 785). 

If you prefer a motor camp there are two 
from which to choose — the Omarama 
Holiday Park, at the junction of SHs 8 and 
83, also has tourist flats, cabins and on-site 
caravans and Glenburn Park, 7 km east 
of Omarama. It has a tourist flat and cottages. 
Ph 824. 


Otematata 


At Otematata you'll find the Lake Avie- 
more Motor Lodge (Ph 899) which has 62 
bedrooms and the Otematata Lodge and 
Camping Ground (Ph 826). The lodge has 
28 bedrooms, sleep 2-8. 


Tekapo 


You have many accommodation choices at 
Tekapo. First, the two hotels — Lake 
Tekapo Motor Inn (Ph 847 or 848) and the 
Lake Tekapo Hotel (Ph 808), then the 
Parkhead Motel, Pioneer Drive (Ph 868) 
and The Chalet, a bed-and-breakfast guest 
house (Ph 774). 

The Tekapo Camp (Ph 825) has motels, 
cottages and cabins and there is also a 
Tekapo Youth Hostel (Ph 857). A farm 
cottage is available at Irishman Creek (Ph 
603 or 605). 

If you’ve big game trophy hunting in mind, 
you could stay at the Lilybank Safari 
Lodge near Tekapo. Ph 522 for details. 


Twizel 


Two excellent places to stay in Twizel — the 
Mackenzie Country Inn (Ph 869) which 
has 80 units and Basil Lodge, which, with 
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its six wings, has room for 200 visitors. There 
are also three chalets. The Ruataniwha 
Motor Camp is 4 km from Twizel. There 
are 27 cabins there. Ph 613. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Burke Pass 


Burke Pass Tourist Centre, Ph Fairlie 
8541. 


Tekapo 


Tekapo Gallery, Tekapo Village, Ph 870 
(see page 102). High Country Crafts, 
Tekapo Village, Ph 895. 


CHURCH SERVICES 


Omarama 


St. Thomas’s, near Omarama Motor Lodge. 
Community Church. 


Tekapo 


Church of the Good Shepherd. See church 
notice board for service times. 


Twizel 


Church of All Saints, cnr Mackenzie Drive 
and Ruataniwha Rd. Both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant services every Sunday. See 
Church Door for times. 


EMERGENCY SERVICES 


Omarama/Otematata 


Fire, Police, Ambulance: Dial 0 and ask 
operator. 

Doctor: Ph Kurow 760 

Breakdown: Dial 834 


Tekapo 


Ambulance: Ph 010 and ask operator. 
Doctor: Ph Fairlie 8211 

Police: Ph 855. 

Breakdown/ First Aid: Ph 803 


Twizel 


Fire, Police, Ambulance. Dial 111 
Doctor: Twizel Medical Centre. Ph 777. 
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Urgent Pharmacy: Mackenzie Pharmacy. 
Ph 883. 
Breakdown: Ph 844, 892, 421. 


FOOD 


Omarama 


Scarborough Restaurant, on the main 
road, offers budget-priced family eating. The 
Omarama Motor Lodge’s licensed restau- 
rant, The Barn, while offering casual meals, 
has an air of occasion, and a very fine menu 
and wine list (Ph 805). Other good eating spots 
in this area are at the Stagecoach Motor 
Inn (Ph 894), on the Mt Cook Highway, and 
the Lake Aviemore Motor Hotel (Ph 899). 


Tekapo 


Tekapo has two good licensed restaurants — 
the Lake Tekapo Motor Inn (Ph 847 and 
848), and the Tekapo Hotel (Ph 808). KC’s 
Restaurant and Takeaways is a BYO 
place, and unlicensed restaurants and 
refreshment stops include Irishman Creek 
(Ph 603 and 605) and Lake View Restau- 
rant and Takeaways (Ph 886). 


Twizel 


My choice would be Basil Lodge, whose 
Rainbow Restaurant is open all day, and 
includes a separate do-it-yourself kitchen, if 
you like cooking your own trout; but the 
Mackenzie Country Motor Inn (Ph 869) 
puts on a very good meal, in their Emerald 
Room licensed restaurant. 


INFORMATION CENTRES 


The Twizel Information Centre (Ph 802) 
is adjacent to SH 8 and is open daily. You 
can also make enquiries at Basil Lodge (Ph 
871), Lake Tekapo Motor Camp (Ph 825), 
Lake Tekapo Alpine Inn, Ph 848 or any 
motel reception desk. 

At Otematata, the Benmore Information 
Centre and Lookout is open daily and 
incorporates a souvenir shop and tearooms. 


LIBRARY 


Market Place, Twizel: Open Mon, Wed 
10.30 am-12.30 pm, 1.30 pm-4.30 pm; Fri, 


10.30 am-12.30 pm, 4 pm-7 pm. Library 
contains the book collection of Richard St 
Barbe Baker (‘‘Man of the Trees’’). 


MUSEUM 


Irishman Creek Jet Boat Museum (Ph 
603 or 605) displays the development of the 
Hamilton jet boat. See page 105. 


TOILETS, PUBLIC 


Tekapo has toilets at the petrol station, in 
the shopping centre and at the motor camp. 
The Twizel public toilets are adjacent to the 
Information Centre. 


TOURS AND TRIPS 


Farm Visits: Visits to high country farms 
in the district can be arranged through 
Ahuriri River Guides, Omarama. Ph 805. 
Flightseeing: Air Safaris offer flightseeing 
trips over Mt Cook and Westland National 
Park. Enquiries to Ph Tekapo 855. See page 
103. 

Sightseeing Trips: Sightseeing trips can be 
arranged by Mackenzie Mini Tours. Ph 
Twizel 677. 

See page for details of Pacific Tourways’s 
trips through the area. 

Tramping Trips: Alpine Recreation Canter- 
bury can arrange tramping trips. Ph Tekapo 
736. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


The Mackenzie Country is a paradise for 
lovers of the Great Outdoors. Here are details 
of some of the activities — you can get more 
information from the various Information 
Centres, hotels and camps: 


Boating 


All lakes in the Mackenzie Country are 
popular boating venues. Yachts and motor 
boats are forbidden on Lake Alexandrina and 
the Wairepo Arm of Lake Ruataniwha. Boat 
ramps are established on Lakes Tekapo, 
Pukaki, Ohau, Ruataniwha, Benmore, Avie- 
more and Waitaki. There are also jetties, 
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harbours and other mooring facilities 
available. 

It should be noted that the Tekapo, Pukaki 
and Ohau Rivers are subject to sudden, swift 
level fluctuations because of power genera- 
tion requirements, and all lakes are subject 
to sudden and severe weather changes 
because of their proximity to the Southern 
Alps. 

At Tekapo Ice Rink, (see page 104) in 
summer, there are canoes, water bikes and 
other novelty and fun craft. 

Power boating, yachting, windsurfing and 
canoeing are popular on Lakes Ruataniwha, 
Pukaki, Ohau and Benmore, as well as on 
Lakes Aviemore and Waitaki in the Waitaki 
Valley. Windsurfers can be hired at Omarama 
Motor Camp. 


Bowls 


There is a bowling club at Tekapo. The 
secretary is Colin Drummond. Ph 892. 


Fishing 

As you will see from the main text, fishing 
opportunities abound in this area. Trout and 
salmon in the Oct-May season. And there are 
excellent guiding services available, 
including: 

Ahuriri River Guides (Frank Schlosser), 
Omarama Motor Lodge. Ph 805. Basil Lodge, 
Twizel. Ph 671. See page 110. 

Glenray Safari Tours (Ray and Gladys 
Marshall), 12 Fraser Cres, Twizel. Ph 892. 
See page 108. 

Mackenzie Mini Tours (Doug and Valerie 
Gilmour), 17 Ruataniwha Rd, Twizel. Ph 677. 
See page 108. 

Tekapo Alpine Tours (Barry Clark), 
Tekapo. Ph 784. See page 105. 

Twizel Fishing Safaris (Jeff Fathers), 
Twizel. Ph 533. See page 108. 


Gliding 
Omarama is a perfect spot for gliding. 


Passenger flights are available too. The field 
is by the Stagecoach Inn. 


Golf 


Visitors are welcome at the four golf courses 
in the area: 
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Omarama: 9-hole course, 2 km from the 
township on the Lindis Pass route. See page 
Li. 

Otematata: International-standard 18-hole 
course. See page 111. 

Tekapo: 9-hole course at Balmoral, 5 km 
from the village. See page 104. 

Twizel: 9-hole course in the foothills. See 
page 108. 


Horse Treks 


Contact Tekapo Trekking. Ph 882. See page 
105. 


Hunting 


There are several excellent guiding services 
operating in the area (see page 105) includ- 
ing: 

Alpine Hunting Safaris, big game hunting. 
Ph Tekapo 755. 

Mid Southern Treks. Ph Tekapo 774. 
Tekapo Alpine Tours, Canada geese 
hunting. Ph Tekapo 784. 

You can also enjoy the facilities of Lilybank 
Safari Lodge, where guides for big game 
trophy hunting are available. Ph Tekapo 522. 
See page 105. 


Skating, Ice 


Lake Tekapo Ice Rink is open from mid- 
June to the end of August, weather permit- 
ting. Located by SH 8 — drive through the 
Tekapo Motor Camp. Skate hire, shop, toilets, 
Supersound system. Ph 827. See page 104. 
Mackenzie Mini Tours (Ph Twizel 677) run 
trips to suitable skating locations in season. 


Skating, Roller 


Twizel has a roller skating rink, open most 
days. 
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Skiing 


The nearest field to Tekapo is Round Hill 
(see page 104) but it is not far to the Ohau 
(see page 109), Mt Dobson (see page 94) and 
Fox Peak (see page 94) ski areas. For further 
details of skifields and of heli-skiing oppor- 
tunities, enquire at any hotel, motel or motor 
camp or at the Twizel Information Centre. 
Glenray Safari Tours, Twizel (Ph 736) 
provide transport to Ohau and Tekapo fields 
in season. 


Squash 

Aorangi Squash Club, Twizel. Ph 423. 
Tekapo Squash Club. Contact Alan Gil- 
mour, Ph 817. 


Swimming 

Swimming in Lake Tekapo is definitely for 
the courageous, the water being somewhat 
icy. Twizel has a heated swimming pool and 
there are many safe swimming and paddling 
areas for children around Lake Ruataniwha. 
See page 104. 


Tennis 


The Twizel Tennis Club welcomes visitors. 
Ph 838. 


Walks 
Here are the page references for walks 
mentioned in the main text: 


Page 
Church of the Good Shepherd and 
Sheepdog Monument 101 
Copland Pass Crossing 103 
Lakes Alexandrina and McGregor 102 
Mackenzie High Country Walk 103 
Mt John Walk 102 
Tara Hills Tramp 110 

Water Sports 


There are great opportunities for waterski- 
ing, windsurfing and the like on Lakes 
Ruataniwha and Tekapo. 
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Magnificent MtCook 


If you turn off SH 8 at the southern 
end of Lake Pukaki, onto SH 80 
(which must be just about the 
shortest stretch of road in the whole 
of New Zealand to carry the title, 
State Highway, and its own number, 
since it is only about 30 kilometres 
long), you follow the lake shore. The 
road wriggles a bit, following the 
contours of the lake’s shoreline fairly 
faithfully, but does not go all the way 
to the head of the lake. Instead, it 
turns westerly at last, and runs up 
to Mt Cook Village and The Hermit- 
age. It actually travels through the 
eastern fringe of a high-country run 
called Glentanner, of which you’ll 
hear more presently. 


Mt Cook is the country’s highest 
mountain — no meant distinction in 
this chain of high alps. It rears up 
to 3764 metres above sea level, 
presiding over a cluster of peaks, all 
of which are over 3000 metres high, 
eternally snow-capped, carrying on 
their shoulders vast snowfields and 
icefields which feed mighty glaciers. 


The Maori called it Aorangi 
(Aoraki, in the southern dialect), a 
name which is always translated as 
“The Cloud Piercer”’, though that 
seems to me to bea translation which 
is difficult to justify, and almost 
certainly has its origin in the jargon 
of tourist advertising. “Ao” means 
“cloud” (as in Ao-tea-roa, Land of the 
Long White “Cloud” and “‘Rangi”’ in 
this context, means “Sky.” The truer 
translation, I think, would be “Cloud 
in the Sky’’, and under certain 
conditions of light, distance and 
weather, it is easy to see how it could 
have been so named. 


Captain Cook didn’t by the way, 
name the mountain himself. That 
was done 80-odd years later by 
another British naval officer, Cap- 
tain John Lort Stokes, in Cook’s 
honour. 


NATIONAL PARK 


The mountain is, of course, the heart 
of Mt Cook National Park, whose 
headquarters are in Mt Cook Village. 
Mt Cook National Park is, like all 
national parks, an areain which flora 
and fauna are protected, and facil- 
ities are provided to enable the visitor 
to get maximum enjoyment from its 
beauty, its wonders and its recrea- 
tional possibilities. There are walk- 
ing tracks, guided walks, the best 
climbing in New Zealand, skiing, 
heliskiing, ski tours, horse treks, 
sightseeing trips, farm visits and 
flightseeing by both fixed-wing 
aircraft and helicopters. But, before 
starting out on these activities, it 
might be a good thing to know 
something of the park’s extent and 
topography. 

The boundary of Mt Cook National 
Park starts at the confluence of the 
Hooker and Tasman Rivers, about 
1.5 kilometres east of The Hermitage. 
It crosses the Tasman riverbed, runs 
north-east along the crest of the 
Liebig Range, which leaps up in a 
series of steps over Mt Biretta with 
its lovely Nuns Veil Glacier, over the 
Abbot and the Abbess, Jolie Peak, 
Ailsa Peak and Mt Tamaki, to the 
2834-metre Mt Hutton with its 
Faraday and Huxley Glaciers, and it 
goes down to cross the Godley River 
some 21 kilometres north of Lake 
Tekapo. From there it follows up the 
Godley River for about six kilometres 
turns north-east along the McKinnon 
Stream, climbs to the cluster of small 
glaciers around Mt D’Archiac (2798 
metres), goes around the crest of the 
Main Divide at the head of the Godley 
Glacier, swings south with the Main 
Divide over a series of lesser but still 
impressive peaks and respectable 
glaciers, turns nor’west and climbs 
up Mt Elie de Beaumont, one of the 
major peaks, beautiful and snow- 
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The Tasman River Valley, Mt Cook National Park. 
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covered and 3509 metres high, where 
it begins to form a common boundary 
with Westland National Park. From 
there it continues along the Main 
Divide southward, scrambling over 
the Minarets, Mt Hardinger and Mt 
Haast, above the immense snow- 
fields which feed the Franz Josef and 
Fox Glaciers, climbing over the 
mighty cluster of Mt Cook’s support- 
ers, which are Mts Tasman, Silber- 
horn and Teichelmann; swings 
between the Green Saddle below Mt 
Cook’s western face, and La Perouse 
(3079 metres). From there it con- 
tinues down the crest of the Main 
Divide until, at Fyfe Pass at the head 
of the Mueller Glacier, it swings east, 
south and east again, skirting around 


the northern end of the Ben Ohau 
Range, running along Birch Hill 
Stream beneath the 1487-metre peak 
of forest-clad Mt Hodgekinson, and 
turning north up the Tasman River, 
back to its starting point. The park 
spreads over 70,000 hectares and, 
within its bounds, contains 14 peaks 
over 3000 metres high. Over a third 
of it is beneath permanent snow and 
ice. 

Mt Cook itself is gargantuan. It 
stands somewhat apart from the 
Main Divide, its awesome base 
forming a range in its own right, the 
Mt Cook Range, heaving up out of 
the vast gravel flats of the Tasman 
and Hooker Valleys. Its summit ridge 
is 1.6 kilometres in length. Its Maori 


name is, as are many Maori place and 
feature names, perfectly descriptive. 
There are times when the nor’west- 
ers pile cloud up against the western 
side of the ranges. I have seen it from 
an aeroplane, bubbling and heaving 
like the contents of a gigantic por- 
ridge pot, until eventually some of 
it slurps over the side and seems to 
slide down the eastern faces, spread- 
ing out until, from some vantage 
points, it hides the valleys and river 
flats, and the summit of the mount- 
ain seems a part of the cloud mass, 
scarcely more substantial — a cloud 
in the sky. Or, if you happen to be 
at the southern end of Lake Pukaki, 
in the pre-dawn darkness, when the 
sky is clear, and are looking in the 
right direction, suddenly you see a 
light, a bifurcated candle flame, 
beginning to grow, seemingly disem- 
bodied out there in the black sky. It 
is somewhat weird, growing as you 
watch into a luminous rag of cloud; 
and presently it takes definite shape 
until it stands revealed as the sum- 
mit of Aoraki/Aorangi/Mt Cook, 


“catching the first rays of the sun as 


the world spins and the hemisphere 
rolls out of the night and into the 
daylight. 

There is, of course, a Maori legend 
about this stupendous peak. It tells 
how Rangi, the Sky Father, and 
Papa, the Earth Mother, conceived 
and brought forth the Children of the 
Sky. To the earth came four of their 
sons. Their leader was Aorangi, the 
eldest, and the others were Rangiroa 
(Mt Dampier), Rangirua (Mt Teichel- 
mann), and Rarangi-rua (Mt Silber- 
horn.) The people of the earth live 
around their feet, and the children 
of the clouds dwell around their 
heads. 

Mt Cook is a moody giant. He can 
shine in dazzling majesty against a 
perfect blue sky, or he can hide, aloof, 
behind a veil of cloud; or he can tower 
up, magnificently menacing against 
a darkening nor’west sky with a 
fringe of wind-blown snow trailing 
off his triple crown. 


Mt Cook 


EXPLORING THE AREA 


This is a majestic landscape and, 
obviously, to experience it in all its 
power and glory you need to tramp 
it, ski over it, climb it, explore it. 
There are guiding organisations who 
are ready and able to help you do 
these things. In the previous section 
I mentioned Alpine Recreation 
Canterbury Guides, who are based 
at Tekapo, (see page 103). Nearer at 
hand are Alpine Guides of Mt Cook, 
whose aim is to “provide you with 
quality mountain experiences, 
whether for your first time or your 
tenth”. And it’s certainly true that 
you could spend a lifetime in this 
region and experience some new 
visual or action thrill every day of 
your life, and still not have exhausted 
the area’s many-splendoured 
aspects. 

For the experienced mountaineer, 
climbs can be arranged on any or all 
of the peaks. Or Alpine Guides can 
conduct groups of physically fit 
trampers over Copland Pass (see page 
103). It must be understood, of 
course, that this tramp, or the classic 
trans-alpine trip up the Fox Glacier, 
across the Franz Josef neve, and over 
the Graham Saddle to Mt Cook 
Village, demand peak physical fit- 
ness; and the latter trip takes eight 
to ten days. Both trips involve 
traversing steep snow slopes, glaci- 
ers, scree slides and rock ridges, and 
ropes, crampons and ice axes are 
necessary. But, if that’s your thing, 
you couldn’t do better, for it will take 
you through a greater variety of 
scenic splendours than any other 
such journey, anywhere in the world. 
It is as well to remember that these 
mountains — particularly for 
climbers — are taxing. They are 
difficult to get to even before the main 
climb begins, and there is no chance 
of picking up the necessary skills as 
you go. 

But then, you can always have 
some instruction at Mt Cook 
National Park. The list of courses 
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includes a seven-day mountain 
experience course, covering tech- 
niques and skills needed for safe 
travelling and survival in the less 
demanding mountain terrain and 
high-pass crossings. The level of 
fitness required is reasonably high. 
You must, for example, be capable 
of jogging five kilometres without 
stopping, and of humping a 15- 
kilogram pack over steep and rough 
terrain for eight hours a day. 

There is a technical mountaineer- 
ing course available — 13 days of 
instruction in all aspects of mount- 
aineering, incorporating practical 
application of the techniques in 
appropriate mountain localities. The 
course aims to send its trainees forth 
at the end fully able to live and travel 
with well-grounded confidence in 
any alpine terrain. 

Alpine Guides also conduct a 
climbing school, 10 days of intensive 
training for people who already have 
a fair amount of mountaineering or 
rock-climbing experience. You learn 
as you climb selected peaks. 

If you feel inclined to move into 
the remotest mountain fastnesses, 
away from mountain huts and 
marked or frequented tracks, they 
can take you on a 10-day wilderness 
expedition into such areas as La 
Perouse, towering over the Empress 
and Hooker Valleys; or the Lands- 
borough Valley, where the Lands- 
borough River, fed by numerous 
glaciers, goes down between the 
Hooker Range and that curving ridge 
which runs between Mts Montgo- 
mery and Scisssors to Mt Hopkins, 
and goes stealthily through its deep 
and forested valley. 


SKIING ACTIVITIES 


Alpine Guides will also take you 
heliskiing on high-altitude runs in 
the Ben Ohau Range. Their heliport 
is just 20 kilometres south of Mt Cook 
Village, on Glentanner Station (see 
page 126). If you’ve never been 


heliskiing, it is as well to know that 
you will be skiing in the high ranges, 
and therefore some risk is involved, 
such as weather changes occurring 
with startling suddenness, or ava- 
lanches. The guides are profoundly 
mountain-wise, and seek conditions 
and areas where risk is minimal 
without detracting from the skiing 
quality. This is pushing up to the 
very frontiers of skiing experience, 
but, even so, in 10 years’ heliskiing 
in this region, they have not had a 
single skiing accident, though many, 
many people have experienced the 
ultimate thrill of untrammelled 
slopes and undisturbed snow high up 
in the silences of the high ranges. 

Glacier skiing is another of the 
snow-sport activities that you can 
enjoy at Mt Cook. The glacier on 
which you ski is, of course, the famed 
Tasman Glacier — the world’s 
largest temperate zone glacier, which 
extends down a curving valley, 
walled in by the Mt Cook Range on 
the western side, and the Malte Brun 
Range on the eastern, with Malte 
Brun itself (8176 metres), towering 
above the glacier, which is a shining 
river of snow-covered ice, up to a 
kilometre wide and, in places, 500 
metres deep. It comes down from a 
three-kilometre-wide neve which lies 
in a steeply tilted basin between 
2687-metre Mt Aylmer and the short, 
broad Aida Glacier which falls from 
the triple peaks of 2545-metre Mt 
Acland. 

To ski on this glacier, you travel 
by ski plane to a landing on level 
snow at about 2600 metres, a flight 
which gives you a marvellous view 
of the glacier and the surrounding 
spectacular terrain. From the land- 
ing area you are guided on a voyage 
of exploration of some 12 kilometres 
of this great glacier, getting a close 
view of crevasses and ice-falls. Then 
you take to the air again, to the top 
of the glacier, where you have lunch 
— ina “banquet hall” of white, blue 
and turquoise-shadowed walls roofed 
by a deep blue sky. After lunch you 


have another two-hour run, descend- 
ing, if possible, by a different route. 
Again, there can be some risks, due 
to sudden changes in the weather. 
But the risk is minimised by limiting 
the size of the parties to allow rapid 
evacuation. For this reason, it is 
necessary to book ahead, and to 
confirm bookings 48 hours prior to 
making the trip. In addition, your 
guides carry full emergency equip- 
ment packs, and are backed up by 
the Mt Cook National Park Ski 
Patrol. 

From Mt Cook, you can also go 
alpine and cross-country skiing. 
There is a trans-alpine trip which 
includes four or five nights at the 
Tasman Saddle Hut, and one or two 
nights at the Murchison Hut, and 
your days are spent skiing in the 
marvellous terrain in the area 
around the head of Tasman Glacier. 
You are taken up there by ski plane, 
which picks you up and takes you 
for a further seven or eight days’ 
fantastic skiing on the Westland 
National Park side of the mountains, 
on either the Fox or Franz Josef 
Glacier. These trips are for advanced 
skiers. 

There are also Nordic cross- 
country trips — a seven-day tour in 
the neves at the head of the Tasman 
Glacier. For this you need to be a 
skier of at least intermediate stand- 
ard, though no previous touring 
experience is necessary. And, for 
those with at least two seasons’ 
experience of cross-country skiing, 
there’s the Telemark Tour — a day 
or two of skifield tuition followed by 
a ski plane trip into the Tasman, Fox 
or Franz Josef Glaciers. 

Trekking is popular, and Alpine 
Guides can conduct you on your 
choice of day hikes, small mountain 
climbs and heliskiing. As long as you 
are reasonably fit, there’s a mountain 
experience for you, from serious 
trekking to two to three hour heli- 
copter trips up in to the Ben Ohau 
Range to a region of year-round snow. 
You'll be provided with sleds, and 


Mt Cook 


even shovels for making snowmen — 
wonderful family fun. 


SKI PLANE RIDES 


Strange as it may seem to keen snow 
people, not everyone goes to Mt Cook 
to climb or ski. There are those who 
simply enjoy the invigorating mount- 
ain air, the walks, and such activities 
as may be undertaken by the less fit, 
or the handicapped, or the elderly. 

The ski plane rides, for example, 
such as the wonderful round-the- 
glaciers flight, which is a truly 
remarkable experience. You take off 
and fly, first of all up the Tasman 
Glacier. Its lower reaches, you'll 
observe, are covered with gravel, but 
the ice beneath that grey mantle is 
about 120 metres thick. But as you 
proceed further up, the great river 
of ice is white, stained about its 
crevasses with a glorious teal blue 
colour. 

To soar and sail around those 
majestic peaks to see the sinister 
cracks across snow-plastered faces 
(which suggest that huge tonnages 
of snow hang from those rocky walls 
by a thread), to seemingly rub your 
camera lens on buttresses of seamed 
and jagged rock, to rush straight at 
vertiginous walls, and then bank 
steeply away so that your wingtip 
points at unimaginable deeps of a 
rumpled glacier, are thrills which 
properly belong to the high gods, and 
are almost too overwhelming for 
mere mortals. And on the subject of 
rushing headlong at mountain walls, 
be easy in your mind, for you can 
rely absolutely on the expertise of 
these mountain pilots. They know 
the power of the high peaks, and 
every mood and sign of atmosphere 
and weather, and they take no risks. 
What gives you the feeling, some- 
times, that you are perilously close 
to the mountain sides is really a 
matter of perspective and relative 
size. The distance between you and 
the nearest rock wall seems small by 
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comparison with the height of that 
wall. The mind finds it difficult to 
take in the sheer size of these massive 
peaks and tends to scale them down. 
You'll be landed on the neve of the 
mighty Fox and Franz Josef Glaciers 
on the western side of the ranges, 
and there your pilot will take your 
photograph with an instant print 
camera, as you stand in the pristine 
snow beside the aircraft. With the 
photograph you'll receive a signed 
and sealed certificate to prove that 
you’ve made this remarkable flight. 
And then you'll climb back into the 
aircraft and take off for a final turn 
around the peaks — Mt Cook with 
its crumbling shoulder and almost 
vertical snowfields, and sharp Mt 
Tasman, bulky Malte Brun, jagged 
La Perouse and lofty and proud Mt 
Sefton, all well over 3000 metres 
high. But Mt Cook is the monarch 
of these high alps, nearly 300 metres 
taller than its tallest neighbour, Mt 
Tasman, itself 3456 metres high. 


SOME WALKS 


Until about 1979, there was a mount- 
ain hut which could be reached by 
bus from The Hermitage. The 
famous Ball Hut was a well-equipped 
building with electric light and 
heating, and sleeping facilities for 40 
people. It even had a canteen where 
you could buy films and minor 
grocery items. At 1279 metres above 
sea level, it was in great demand by 
families who were not climbers or 
even skiers, but who were keen to 
have a mountain holiday. But, in 
1979, the recession of the Tasman 
Glacier so weakened the moraine 
walls on which the Ball Hut stood 
that it was no longer safe. However, 
you can still walk out along the old 
Ball Hut road. But if you wish to find 
the kind of vantage point the Ball Hut 
used to offer, you really need to take 
the Caroline Trek with Alpine 
Guides — a 14-day hike to a camp 
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site beneath the Caroline Face of Mt 
Cook. You spend the night there, and 
return to Mt Cook Village next day. 

You can take an easy stroll up to 
Ball Ridge, if you don’t want to 
spend more than a few hours; or 
there are other hikes you can do in 
a single day, and there are shorter 
walks, for which all the equipment 
you need is a good, strong, comfort- 
able pair of walking shoes, plus cold- 
weather clothing (In my experience, 
however, boots are better, and can 
be hired at The Hermitage). 

Kea Point is an easy 45 minutes 
from the village. You cross a couple 
of shingle fans where icy streams 
rattle down from the steep faces, and 
then make your way through fairly 
thick sub-alpine scrub. This track is 
not particularly steep, yet the walk 
takes you to a vantage point from 
which you overlook the Hooker 
Valley with its gravel-covered glacier 
ice, and the great Mueller Glacier. All 
around you are lofty peaks — Sefton, 
Du Faur, Cadogan and, reaching 
2743 metres into the sky, the Foot- 
stool, its scoured sides laced with the 
broad ribbons of glaciers such as 
Tewaewae and Huddlestone. 

You are likely to encounter kea 
here — curious by nature and unique 
as the world’s only alpine parrot. 
From time to time, kea are accused 
of killing sheep, but the evidence is 
inconclusive — in fact little is known 
about kea and their complex social 
system. Recent research, however, 
indicates that kea are overwhelm- 
ingly vegetarian, eating fruits, seeds, 
leaves, roots, flowers and nectar from 
a wide variety of native plants. 

In such an uncompromising envir- 
onment as the mountain spine of the 
South Island, the kea’s legendary 
curiosity is probably necessary if the 
birds are to find sufficient food. 
People camping in tents or mountain 
huts in this region daren’t leave 
packs or food where the kea can get 
at them. He has been known to 
invade tents or huts and tear mat- 
tresses to shreds or to attack any 
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available rubber on cars. The fact is, 
he’s a raucous clown, a sort of avian 
beatnik or flower child, for whom the 
term ‘“‘personal property” is devoid 
of meaning. 

You can branch off from Kea Point 
and climb a little higher to Sealy 
Tarns, mirror-like tarns on the flank 
of the Sealy Range, set about in 
summer with a flourish of alpine 
flowers. 

In the opposite direction from The 
Hermitage, a track climbs up from 
the Glencoe and Black Birch Streams 
and zigzags its way up the side of 
Mt Sebastopol to the Red Tarns, 
three more small mountain tarns 
tucked into the high hollows. You 
can, if you’re reasonably fit, climb 
all the way up to the 1645-metre peak 
of Mt Sebastopol. You can get all the 
way up in three hours — six hours 
for the return trip — but since that 
cuts out most of your day, you had 
better pack a good lunch and do the 
trip leisurely. The views of the Mt 
Cook Range and other major peaks 
are well worth the time spent. 

Governors Bush is a remnant of 
silver beech forest which is well 
worth a visit. Park Headquarters will 
provide you with a Governors Bush 
booklet, which will help you to 
identify plants and points of interest 
during your walk through the area. 
This walk will occupy about 1% 
hours. 

The Hooker Valley is reached by 
a path which leaps over the rushing 
mountain streams on swing bridges, 
and wanders up to the terminal face 
of the Hooker Glacier and on, past 
the gravelled reaches and almost to 
the naked ice, to Hooker Hut, which 
is the starting point for the crossing 
of the Main Divide by the Copland 
Pass. Above you, as you proceed up 
this walk, hang the Eugenie, Hayter 
and Stewart Glaciers in the high 
valleys of the Hooker Range. On your 
right, Mt Cook leans back against the 
sky. The views are magnificient, the 
walk to the terminal face of the 
Hooker Glacier, which is about as far 


as casual visitors go, will take about 
two hours. But you should take a full 
day, in my opinion, to fully appreciate 
and properly enjoy the walk to the 
Hooker Hut. 

The shortest of the walks, but by 
no means the least rewarding, is a 
short, 20-minute stroll through 
subalpine scrub on a knoll near the 
Youth Hostel. The shrubs and trees 
are labelled for easy identification, 
and the views are breathtaking. 
You'll see Mt Cook (given a clear day) 
from an interesting angle, and Mt 
Sefton is superbly placed for sketch- 
ing or photographing. 


GLENTANNER STATION 


I mentioned that the road up to Mt 
Cook Village (SH 80) runs through 
Glentanner Station. It would be 
odd, given Glentanner’s proximity to 
this gigantic adventure playground, 
if it did not participate in providing 
some of the available adventures. So, 
of course, it does. For one thing, being 
a farm, it offers farm tours — parties 
of a minimum of four people being 
taken on a one-hour visit, during 
which they receive a most instructive 
and interesting talk and demonstra- 
tion of all aspects of high country 
farming in New Zealand, including 
sheep dog demonstrations and — 
something that seems long forgotten 
elsewhere — demonstrations of blade 
shearing. They offer, as well, a four- 
wheel-drive excursion for parties of 
a minimum of four people, a 14-hour 
drive over spectacular country, on 
which you are treated to superb 
scenery and views from 1500 metres, 
over the entire length of the Tasman 
Valley, and an eye-opening vista of 
the Southern Alps. A combination of 
this excursion and the farm visit is 
available, and it takes about 2% 
hours. 

There are some splendid bush 
walks to be had, also 2% hours of 


enjoyable walking through beech 
forest and areas of alpine plants and 
flowers, including the famous 
mountain daisy, Celmisia semicor- 
data, and the Mount Cook Lily, more 
correctly known as the Giant Moun- 
tain Buttercup, and even better 
known to thousands of tourists as 
the emblem of the Mount Cook 
Tourist Company. And there is 
edelweiss, not the European one but 
the New Zealand one, though it so 
nearly resembles Swiss edelweiss 
that if has been given the same name. 
This walk includes light refresh- 
ments. It calls for reasonable fitness 
and good walking shoes. 

You can also go on a walk-on-snow 
excursion — by four-wheel-drive 
vehicle to about 900 metres, followed 
by a 40-minute walk over snow. 
Again, you need stout footwear and 
a reasonable level of fitness. This is 
a Summertime excursion only. 

There is a delightful barbecue trip 
in a four-wheel-drive vehicle toa high 
vantage point at some 1500 metres. 
This trip treats you to panoramic 
views of the entire Tasman Valley, 
the Tasman Glacier and the Alps, 
and ends with a barbecue tea while 
you watch the sun go down behind 
the mountains — a never-to-be- 
forgotten sight. (You need to book 
before 9 am on the day of the trip.) 

At Glentanner they also run horse 
treks — riding horseback over this 
historic sheep run is an exhiliarating 
experience — or, if you’re not too sure 
about horseback riding, a party of a 
minimum of four people can take a 
wagon ride. 

The horse treks can extend to 
overnight camping trips, for which 
you'll need your own sleeping bag; 
and, incidentally, if you are some- 
what uncertain about your degree of 
riding skills, they do provide hard 
hats, and you can have your choice 
of English or Western-style saddle. 
Many beginners, and not a few 
stockmen, like the Western saddle — 
the stockman because you almost 
stand in the stirrups, which they 
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find, particularly in cattle work, 
gives them a surer equilibrium, and 
it has a horn on the pommel to which 
ropes can be attached for various 
purposes. The beginner may like the 
look of the saddle, because when you 
aren't used to horses, there’s a 
certain comfort to be gained from 
having that horn to grasp when 
negotiating slopes or getting used to 
a hitherto untried gait; and there’s 
a high cantle behind you which looks 
as if it could keep you from failing 
off backwards. But the protection 
these items afford is largely illusory, 
in my experience. Some English-type 
saddles, known as stock saddles, 
have a sort of padded knee guard 
which provide something of the 
comforting feel of a lap belt, and 
indeed it does tend to make you more 
comfortable on a steep slope. But if 
I were asked to advise you, I’d be 
inclined to opt for whichever gives 
you the greatest feeling of security 
— and then to take the advice of your 
guide, who knows from experience 
what type of saddle inexperienced 
equestrians get along best with. 

Motorbike treks can be arranged, 
also giving you a choice of 30 minutes 
or one hour on a farm bike. 

Aeroplane flightseeing trips may 
be taken from Glentanner. They are 
operated by Air Safaris or by 
Mount Cook Line, or you can have 
helicopter rides — a 45 minutes’ 
duration Mountain High trip, which 
gives you a thrilling view of the 
Tasman, Fox and Franz Josef Glac- 
iers, with a landing on one or other 
of the glaciers; the 30-minute 
Richardson Glacier flight, with a 
landing on the glaciers; the 20- 
minute Trans Glacier Ride, with 
views of the Ben Ohau Range, Mt 
Cook, Mt Sefton and Mt Tasman, 
with a landing on the high Zodiac 
Glacier. 

From Glentanner you may take 
coach tours around the Mackenzie 
Hydro Development, or to Lake 
Tekapo. All of these rides require 
parties of a minimum of four people. 
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A Restful Holiday 


It could well be that you are not in 
the market for more or less strenuous 
activities, but are looking simply for 
a restful holiday where you may be, 
as it were, not merely refreshed, but 
recreated, released from all your 
tensions, reintroduced to yourself. 
For me, Mount Cook Village would 
be just about the most perfect spot 
for that sort of rest-cure. The super- 
natural majesty of Mt Cook and its 
attendant peaks; the fresh, clean 
mountain air, so good that you can 
almost taste it; the easily-found little 
solitudes on the shorter walks 
around the village; the complete, 
unspoiled, spellbinding beauty; the 
very hugeness of the landscape; all 
these combine to make irritations, 
stresses and strains of your worka- 
day life seem totally unimportant. 


It needn’t be an expensive holiday. 
The Hermitage is fairly highly 
priced, of course, in terms of a low 
or middle income family’s budget, 
though you certainly get what you 
pay for; and if you have saved for 
the kind of holiday in the kind of hotel 
where you are treated, for once in 
your life, like royalty, then the tariff 
is worth it for you. But if you prefer 
to find something a bit more casual, 
in about the middle-price range, 
Glencoe Lodge could be your best 
choice. Or you can book into a chalet 
just behind National Park 
Headquarters. This is extremely 
comfortable low-budget accommoda- 
tion, sleeping up to six people, and 
has a kitchen, common room and 
bathroom. You can share with other 
visitors, or you can book in as a party 
of six. But perhaps the most popular 
are the motels, which have either one 
or two bedrooms, bathroom and 
kitchenette; and there’s a grocery 
shop close by. And you can still, if 
you wish, treat yourself to an excel- 
lent meal. The Hermitage’s restau- 
rants and facilities are open to you. 
It has two fine restaurants and a 
coffee shop. 


The village lies at an altitude of 
760 metres, and is usually snow- 
covered in winter. In winter, of 
course — I mention this for those 
who are seeking peace and quiet — 
the village can be joyfully noisy with 
skiers and other hearty, not to say 
boisterous, outdoor types. In 
summer, though, the village is free 
of snow, you can still enjoy the 
glaciers and the eternally snow- 
covered mountains in a rather 
greater degree of hush. In short, the 
place has something for practically 
everyone, especially since it is within 
easy reach of all the boating, fishing, 
water sports, hunting, sightseeing 
and other activities and facilities of 
the Mackenzie Country. And that 
makes it a pretty well ideal place to 
go for an uncompromisingly Kiwi 
type of holiday. It’s got the lot. 

You could, if you wanted to, run 
up to Mt Cook from Timaru in one 
day, returning to the city in time for 
dinner. The distance is 208 kilome- 
tres, which means that you get there 
in about three hours of easy driving, 
with excellent roads all the way. It 
would mean leaving Timaru, if you 
wanted a reasonably full day at Mt 
Cook, about 6 am or 7 am. Leaving 
at 7 o'clock, you’d be at Mt Cook 
Village in time for morning tea; and 
if you didn’t mind dining at a 
fashionable 8 pm, you’d have seven 
hours in the Mt Cook area, time 
enough, perhaps, to do one of the 
shorter walks, have lunch, and 
perhaps take a helicopter or ski plane 
trip around the peaks, with time for 
a landing on a glacier. 

At least two bus companies do 
day excursions from Christchurch, 
and there is a daily bus service 
which would give you an hour or two 
at Mt Cook and get you back to 
Timaru in time for your evening 
meal. 

Mt Cook deserves a longer stay 
than that, but if that’s all the time 
you ve got, it can be done, travelling 
up via Pleasant Point, Cave, Fairlie, 
Tekapo and Pukaki. You wouldn’t 


have much time for sightseeing on 
the way. And there is the other route, 
via Waimate, Kurow, Omarama and 
Twizel, which is between 40 and 50 
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kilometres longer. You could drive up 
one way and return the other, which 
would give you the widest variety of 
scenery. 
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Quick Reference: Mt Cook : 


GETTING THERE 


By Air 

Mount Cook Line: Daily from Auckland, 
Rotorua, Chirstchurch, Queenstown and Te 
Anau. Enquire at your nearest Mount Cook 
Line office or at your travel agent. 

Ansett Airline: The daily trip to Queens- 
town from Christchurch at 7.55 am will set 
Mt Cook passengers down at Glentanner; and 
the return trip will pick up passengers at 
Glentanner, departing at 4.25 pm. 


By Road 


Mount Cook Line: Daily from Timaru, 
Christchurch and Queenstown. Enquire at 
your nearest Mount Cook Line office or your 
travel agent. 

Railways Road Services (InterCity): Bus 
daily from Christchurch at 8 am, returning 
to Christchurch at 6.15 pm. Book at your 
nearest Railways Travel Centre or at your 
travel agent. 

Pacific Tourways: 4-day tour incorporates 
a visit to Mt Cook. Departs Christchurch 
Tues and Sat at 8 am. Book at Pacific 
Tourways, Christchurch. Ph 599-133, AH 
427-662. 


ACCOMMODATION 


The Mount Cook Complex offers a good 
range of accommodation. In descending order 
of expense: 

The Hermitage Ph 809. 

Glencoe Lodge Ph 804. 

Mt Cook Chalets, motel-type units. Book 
at The Hermitage. 

There is also a Youth Hostel and, 23 km 
from the village, on the shores of Lake Pukaki, 
is Glentanner Park with full camping 
facilities, plus cabins and on-site caravans. 
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EMERGENCY SERVICES 


Fire: Ph 888. 
First Aid: Ph The Hermitage (809). 
Search and Rescue: Ph 819. 


INFORMATION CENTRE 


Park Headquarters and Visitors’ Centre. Ph 
819. 


TOURS AND TRIPS 


Climbing, horse riding, hunting, skiing and 
trekking trips are listed under SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES (below). Other Mt Cook adven- 
tures to consider include: 

Farm Tour: A fascinating tour of Glen- 
tanner Station with sheep dog and blade- 
shearing demonstrations. Book at Glentanner 
Park, Ph 855. See page 126. 

Flightseeing Trips: Spectacular ski plane 
trips, including a landing on the neve of the 
mighty Fox and Franz Josef Glaciers. Heli- 
copter trips of various durations are also 
available. Enquire from Air Safaris (Ph 855), 
Alpine Guides (Ph 834) or Mount Cook 
Line (Ph 849). 

4WD Trips: Spectacular 4WD trips, includ- 
ing the Walk-on-Snow Excursion, can be 
arranged at Glentanner Park. Ph 855. 
Motorbike Trips: A choice of 30 mins or 
1 hr ona farm bike. Book at Glentanner Park. 
Ph 855. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
Climbing 

Details on the various trips and instructional 
courses available will be found in the main 
text on page 121. The people to contact in 


the village are those at Park Headquarters 
(Ph 819) or Alpine Guides (Ph 834). 


Fishing 
Enquire at Park HQ (Ph 819) or Glentanner 
Park (Ph 855). 


Horse Treks 


Horse treks can be arranged at Glentanner 
Park. See page 127. 


Hunting 

The hunting of Himalayan thar and Euro- 
pean chamois is encouraged. Shooting per- 
mits can be obtained from Park HQ. 


Skiing 

Mt Cook skiing is not of the type where you 
step out of your chalet, strap on your skis 
and reach for the next passing tow. There 
is magnificent skiing in this area, but getting 
to it and making the most of it, calls for a 
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high degree of organisation. The people who 
can help you out, be it heliskiing, glacier, 
cross-country, or Nordic skiing, are Alpine 
Guides. Ph 834. 


Trekking 


Alpine Guides (Ph 834) can conduct you on 
your choice of day hikes. 


Walks 


Here are the page reference of walks men- 
tioned in the main text: 


Page 
Ball Hut Rd 125 
Caroline Track 125 
Governors Bush Walk 126 
Hooker Valley Walk 126 
Kea Point Walk 125 
Mt Sebastopol Walk 126 
Sealy Tarns Track 126 
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ENTRIES IN CAPITAL LETTERS REFER TO 
THE QUICK REFERENCE GUIDES 


A & P Showgrounds, Timaru, 25 

Abbess, The, 119 

Abbot, The, 119 

ACCOMMODATION, Mackenzie Country, 113, Mt 
Cook, 130, North from Timaru, 55, South from 
Timaru, 81, Timaru, 27, West from Timaru, 93 

Acland Falls Walk, 49 

Ahuriri River, 110 

Aigantighe, 19 

Ailsa Peak, 119 

Albury, 89 

Alexandra, lifeboat, 7 

Allandale, 99 

Allan’s Track, 50 

ANNUAL EVENTS, Fairlie, 93, Geraldine, 55, 
Kurow, 81, St. Andrews, 81, Temuka, 55, 
Timaru, 28, Waimate, 81-2 

Aorangi Stadium, 24 

Arowhenua, 36, 54 

ART GALLERY, Timaru, 28 

ARTS AND CRAFTS, Mackenzie Country, 114, 
North from Timaru, 55, South from Timaru, 82, 
West from Timaru, 93 

Ashbury Park, 25-6 

Aviary, Caroline Bay, 11 

Aviemore Dam, 112 

Awakino Skifield, 112 


Badcock, John, gallery, 53 

Ball Hutt, 125 

Bank Street Mill, 19 

Barker’s Winery, 45 

Beach, Timaru, 28 

Benmore Dam, 111 

Ben Ohau Golf Course, 108 
Ben Ohau Range, 107, 120, 122-3 
Benvenue Cliffs, 12 

Benvenue, ship, 7 

Big Tree Walk, 50 

Birch Hill Stream, 120 

Black Birch Stream, 126 

Blue Mountain, vii 

Bluestone House, 19 

Boer War Memorial, Timaru, 20 
Borough Offices, Timaru, 14 
Botanical Gardens, Timaru, 20 
Bowker Gateway, 22 

Burke Pass, 99, 101 

Burke’s Hut Memorial, 48 


Canterbury Plains, vii, viii 
Caroline Bay, vii, 2, 3, 4-7, 17, 26 


CAR PARKING, Timaru, 28 

Cave, 88-9, 128 

Cenotaph, Timaru, 20 

Centennial Park, 22-3 

Centrewood Park, 76 

Century Pool, 21 

Christmas Carnival, Timaru, 4, 10-11 

Church of the Good Shepherd, 101 

Church of the Holy Innocents, 51 

CHURCH SERVICES, Mackenzie Country, 114, 
North from Timaru, 56, South from Timaru, 82, 
Timaru, 28 

CINEMAS, North from Timaru, 56, South from 
Timaru, 82, Timaru, 28 

Citizens’ Hall, Temuka, 38, 40 

City of Perth, ship, 7 

Coastal Walk, (Caroline Bay), 11-12 

Cob Cottage, Timaru, 26 

Collier, Jeannie, grave of, 66 

Copland Pass, 103, 126 

Courthouse, Timaru, 20 

Craighead School, 24 

CRECHES, Timaru, 28 

Croft, The, (Lorna & Hamish Grant Eventide 
Home), 24 

Cruickshank, Margaret, memorial, 73 

Cuddy, The, 77 

Customhouse, 8 


Dalgety Range, viii 


~ Dashing Rocks, 12, 25 


DB Brewery, Timaru, 35 
Deer Spur Track, 50-1 
Dennistoun Bush, 50 

Dog Head Rock, 88 

Drives Around Timaru, 17-26 
Duntroon, 70, 80, 112 


Early Timaru Walk, 12-14 

EMERGENCY SERVICES, Mackenzie Country, 
114, Mt Cook, 130, North from Timaru, 56, 
South of Timaru, 82, Timaru, 28, West of 
Timaru, 93-4 

Emily Falls Track, 50 

Empress Valley, 122 

Eugenie Glacier, 126 

Evans Crossing, 92 


FACTORY TOURS, Temuka, 56, Timaru, 28 
Fairlie, 86, 90-2, 99, 128 

Fairlie Walkway, 90-1 

Faraday Glacier, 119 
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FARM HOLIDAYS, North from Timaru, 55, South 
from Timaru, 81 

FARM VISITS, Mackenzie Country, 115, North 
from Timaru, 58, South from Timaru, 82 

Fenwick, Jean, 68 

Fern Walk, 49 

Fitzsimmons, Bob, plaque, 19, statue, 16-17 

Flightseeing, 103-4, 130 

FOOD, Mackenzie Country, 114, North from 
Timaru, 57, South from Timaru, 82-3, Timaru, 
28-9, West from Timaru, 94 

Fox Glacier, 120, 121, 123, 125 

Fox Peak, 17, 54, 104 

Franz Josef Glacier, 120, 123, 125 

Franz Josef Neve, 121 

Fyfe Pass, 120 

Fyfe’s Quarry, 23 


Geraldine, 43-45, 99 

Geraldine Forest, 46-8 

GETTING ABOUT, Timaru, 27 

GETTING THERE, West from Timaru, 93, 
Mackenzie Country, 113, Mt Cook, 130, Timaru, 
27, South from Timaru, 81 

Gladstone Building, Timaru, 13 

Glenavy, vii, 69-70 

Glencairn Golf Course, 92 

Glencoe Hotel, 69 

Glencoe Stream, 126 

Glen-iti, 23 

Glentanner Station, 107, 119, 122, 126 

Godley River, 119 

Governors Bush, 126 

Graham Saddle, 121 

Grange, The, (Elloughton Grange), 24-5 

Griffiths, Trevor, Rose Gardens, 36 

Gunns Bush, 77 


Hakataramea, 70, 79 
Hakataremea River, viii 
Hanging Rock, 48 

Hayter Glacier, 126 

Hermitage, The, 107, 119, 125, 128 
Highfield Golf Course, 24 
Hiriroa Park, 75 

Homebush Walk, 48 

Hooker Hut, 126 

Hooker River, 119 

Hooker Valley, 122, 126 
Huddleston Glacier, 125 
Hunters Hills Range, vii, viii, 80 
Huxley Glacier, 119 


Ikawai, 70 

INFORMATION CENTRES, Mackenzie Country, 
114, Mt Cook, 130, North from Timaru, 56-7, 
South from Timaru, 83, Timaru, 29, West from 
Timaru, 94 

Inner City Walk, Timaru, 14-17 

Interpretation Walk, 49 

Irishman Creek, 104, 105 
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Jet Boat Museum, 105 
Jolie Peak, 119 


Kaikawaka Track, 50 
Kakahu Forest, 46, 99 
Kakahu Lime Kiln, 46 
Kea, 125-6 

Keanes Crossing, 88 

Kea Point, 126 

Kelceys Bush, 76 
Kennedy Reserve, 44 
Kimbell, 99 

Kingsdown, vill, 64 
Kirkliston Range, viii 
Knottingley Park, 71-2, 78 
Kowhai Track, 40 

Kurow, 70, 79, 80, 112, 129 


Lake Alexandrina, 102 
Lake Aviemore, 80 
Lake Benmore, 80, 108, 111 
Lake McGregor, 102 
Lake Ohau, 107, 108, 109 
Lake Pukaki, 103, 105-6, 107, 108, 121, 128 
Lake Ruataniwha, 107, 108 
Lake Tekapo, 101-105 
Lake Waitaki, 80 
Landing Place, The, 7 
Landsborough River, 122 
Le Perouse, 120 
Levels Golf Course, 35 
Levels, The, 3, 86 | 
Leibig Range, 119 | 
LIBRARIES, Mackenzie Country, 114-5, North 

from Timaru, 57, South from Timaru, 83, 

Timaru, 29, West from Timaru, 94 
Lighthouse, The, 9 
Lilybank, 105 
Lisava House, 21-2 
Little Mount Peel, 51 
Little Theatre and Playhouse, 19 
Locomotive AB699, 88 
Lovatt’s Te Rona Pottery, 41 


Mabel Binney Museum, 90 

Mackenzie Carnival Society Transport Museum, 
90 

Mackenzie Country, viii, 89, 99-110, 128 

Mackenzie High Country Walk, 103 

Mackenzie Highland Agricultural Show, 92 

Mackenzie, James (sheep stealer), 88, 99-101 

Mackenzie Pass, 90 

Makikihi, 66-7, Country Crafts, 68 

Malte Brun Range, 122 

Maori Cemetery, Waimate, 74 

Maori House Shelter, Waimate, 74 

Maori Park, 12, swimming pool, 26 

Maori Rock Painting, 89 

Memorial Hall, Caroline Bay, 10-11 

Mendelson House, 40 

Mesopotamia Station, 53 


Mills Bush, 49 

Minarets, The, 120 

Mountain View High School, 24 

Morven, vii, 69 

Morris Pottery, 41 

Mt Acland, 122 

Mt Aylmer, 122 

Mt Biretta, 119 

Mt Cadogan, 125 

Mt Cook, vii, 54, National Park, 107, 119-128, 
Range, 120, Village, 119, 121, 125, 128 

Mt Dampier, 121 

Mt d’Archiac, 119 

Mt Dobson, 17, 54, 104 

Mt du Faur, 125 

Mt Elie de Beaumont, 119 

Mt Haast, 120 

Mt Hardinger, 120 

Mt Hodgekinson, 120 

Mt Hopkins, 122 

Mt Horrible, 3, 64 

Mt Hutt, 17, 54 

Mt Hutton, 119 

Mt John, Tekapo, 102, Observatory, 102 

Mt John, Waimate, 76 

Mt Montgomery, 122 

Mt Nessing Golf Course, 89 

Mt Nimrod, 80, Reserve, 92 

Mt Peel, vii, 51, homestead, 51 

Mt Sebastopol, 126 

Mt Sefton, 125 

Mt Silberhorn, 120 

Mt Tamaki, 119 

Mt Tasman, 120 

Mt Teichelmann, 120 

Mueller Glacier, 120 

Mundell Building, 45 

Murchison Hut, 123 

MUSEUMS, Mackenzie Country, 115, North from 
Timaru, 57, South from Timaru, 83, Timaru, 29, 
West from Timaru, 94 


New Zealand Insulators, 41 

NIGHT LIFE, Timaru, 29 

Normanby, 63 

Norman Kirk Memorial Pool, 74 
Nun’s Veil Glacier, 119 

NURSERIES, North from Timaru, 57 


Ohau Alpine Village, 108, Range, 107, River, 108, 
Skifield, 54, 109 

Old Customhouse Restaurant, 18 

Old Hope Cottage, 40 

Omarama, 109-110, 129 

Opihi River, vii, 3, 86, 87, 88, 91, River Walkway, 
91-2 

Orari, Gorge, 52, River, 99 

Otago, vii, 2 

Otaio, 65 

Otematata, 111 

Outer City Drives, Timaru, 19-26 
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Palliser Fountain, 11 

Pannets Berry Garden, 41 

Pareora, vii, 3, 64 

Pareora-Cave Hill Walkway, 64 

Park Lane, Timaru, 24 

PARKS AND RESERVES, North from Timaru, 57, 
Timaru, 29, South from Timaru, 83 

Paterson’s Accommodation House, 79 

Patiti Point, 2, 21 

Peace Avenue, 90 

Pearse, Richard, 36-8, 87 

Peel Forest, 48-52 

PETROL STATIONS, 24 HR, Timaru, 29 

Pioneer Hall Museum, 11, 15 

Pioneer Park, 48 

Plane Table, Timaru, 17 

Pleasant Point, 86, 87-8, 128, Railway and 
Historical Museum, 87-8 

Ponderosa Walk, 48 

Port, Timaru, 10 

Post Office, Timaru, 15 

Pot Bank Studio, 41 

Public Hospital, Timaru, 20 

Public Library, Timaru, 14, 29 

Pukaki River, 105 

Pukeuri, 70, 80, 112 


Radio Caroline, Timaru, 15 

RADIO STATIONS, Timaru, 29 

Rainbow’s End Herb Garden, 53 

Raincliff Forest, 47, Walk, 47-8 

Rangitata, Gorge, 52-3, River, vii, 99 

Rata Falls Track, 50 

Red Tarns, 126 

Rhodes, George, homestead, 86 

Round Hill Skifield, 54, 104 

RSA, Geraldine, 57, Temuka, 57, Timaru, 29, 
Waimate, 83 


Sacred Heart Basilica, 21 

Sailors Cutting, 110 

St. Andrews, 64-5 

St. Augustine’s Church, Waimate, 74 
St. David’s Pioneer Memorial Church, Cave, 89 
St. Joseph’s Church, Temuka, 38 

St. Mary’s Church, Timaru, 16 

St. Peter’s Church, Temuka, 38 
Saltburn House, 22 

Saltwater Creek Lagoon, 21 
Scarborough, 63 

Scenic Tekapo Canal Road, 106 

Sealy Tarns, 126 

Selwyn-Shortland Memorial, 67-8 
SENIOR CITIZENS, Waimate, 83 
Sheepdog Memorial, Tekapo, 101 
Sherwood Downs, vii 

Simmons Park, 77 

Smithfield Freezing Works, 25, 35 
Southburn, 80 

South Canterbury Arts Centre, 22, Bight, 6 
Southern Alps, 86, 107 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES, Mackenzie Country, 
115, Mt Cook, 130-1, North from Timaru, 58-9, 
South from Timaru, 83-4, Timaru, 30, West 
from Timaru, 94-5 

Springbrook, 80 

Steward Glacier, 126 

Studholme Junction, vii, 68 

Sutherlands, 88 


Talbot Forest, 43-4 

Talbot Rock, 91 

Tangawai River, 91 

Tara Hills, 110 

Tasman Glacier, 122-3, River, 119 

Taumatakahu Stream Walkway, 40 

Te Huruhuru Memorial, 74 

Tekapo, Gallery, 102, River, 103, 108, Saddle, 17, 
Village, 102, 128 

Te Kiteroa Lodge, 74 

Temuka, vii, 36-41, 54, Stoneware Pottery, 40 

Tewaewae Glacier, 125 

Te Wanahu Flat, 49 

Theatre Royal, Timaru, 13-14 

Timaru, vii, 2-31, 70, 71, 80, 81, 128, Boys’ High 
School, 22, City Walkway, 21, Milling Company, 
20, Polytech, 19 

Timaru Herald, 15 

TOILETS, PUBLIC, Mackenzie Country, 115; 
North from Timaru, 57, South from Timaru, 83, 
Timaru, 29, West from Timaru, 94 

Totara Track, 40 
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TOURS AND TRIPS, Mackenzie Country, 115, Mt 
Cook, 130, North from Timaru, 58, South from 
Timaru, 83 

Town Walkway, Geraldine, 44-5 

Trinity Church, Temuka, 38 

Turning Stone, Geraldine, 45 

Twizel, 107-109, 129 


Victoria Park, Waimate, 74 
Vintage Car and Machinery Museum, Geraldine, 
45 


Waihao Forks, 78 

Waihi Gorge Reserve, 52 

Waimate, 70-78, 80, 129 

Waimate Hospital, 74, Local Government Centre, 
73, Walkway, 75-6 

Wainono Homestead, 68 

Wairepo Arm, 108 

Waitaki, 70, Dam, 112, River, vii, Valley, 111-2 

Waitohi Scenic Reserve, 40 

Washdyke, vii, 25, 34-5 

Waterfront Walk, Caroline Bay, 6-11 

Welcome Flat, 103 

West End Park, 22 

Westland National Park, 120 

Whisky Cutting, 101 

White Horse Memorial, 76 

White Pine Walk, 48 

Winchester, 41, 54 

Windsor Oaks, Geraldine, 45 

Wolseley Hotel, Winchester, 41 


Planning a holiday in South Canterbury? This guide, one of a series which 
will eventually cover the whole of New Zealand, is packed with information 
about places to visit (and something of their history) and things to do. Each 
main section (Timaru, North, South and West from Timaru; the Mackenzie 
Country and Mt Cook) has a descriptive text, followed by a Quick Reference 
Guide to all the facilities in the area — transport, accommodation, beaches, 
meals, parks and reserves, walks, tours and trips, sports and pastimes and 
much more. In fact, within these pages you will find everything to help you 
make the very best of your holiday visit. 


Errol Brathwaite was born at Clive, Hawkes Bay, 
in 1924, and educated at Waipukurau District High 
School and Timaru Boys’ High School. He has worked 
on NZ Railways, on farms, in broadcasting and 
advertising, and also served for 15 years with the 
NZ Army and the RNZAF. For the last 13 years he 
has been a fulltime writer. His publications include 
seven novels and some 20 geographies, histories and 
a collection of essays. He has also written numerous 
plays for radio, and has contributed to such 
prestigious journals as Country Life, and the Reader’s 
Digest publication, Wild New Zealand. His work has 
been published in Germany, France, Holland, Finland 
and the USA, and has been translated into Japanese. 
He has received critical acclaim in both the USA and 
the USSR. Joyfully married, with a grown-up son and 
daughter, Errol Brathwaite lives in Christchurch. 
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